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PREFACE 
By R. R. Maretrt, M.A., D.Sc. 


AVING possibly helped a little to persuade 
Miss Hull to write this book, I would claim 
whatever credit I may deserve for having 
thereby done the science of folklore a good turn. 
For assuredly folklore is a science, not a mere fireside 
amusement ; and Miss Hull’s treatment of her subject 
no less certainly implies this serious conception of 
its function. Of course we also feel delight—or, again, 
sometimes the flesh creeps—at the resuscitation of 
those strange fancies that lurk, like outlaws, in the 
undergrowth of the civilized mind. This but serves 
to remind us that art no less than science can draw 
present profit from many a buried hoard of ancient 
glamour. So long as it has been transmuted by the 
appropriate alchemy, the fairy gold can still pass as 
coin of the realm, and that in more than one market. 
Here, however, the end in view is wholly science— 
such science as will make modern sense out of anti- 
quated nonsense, authentic history out of fantastic 
myth and crazy custom. We are bidden to co-operate 
with the author in trying to get into touch with the 
life and mind of our own peasantry on its further side 
as it were—the side turned away from the school- 
master and almost as much away from the parson 
and the parish doctor. On this side the science of 
folkloge discerns strict continuity with an age-long 
past ; which in virtue of this same continuity—since 
somewhere deep down in us all the tendency remains 
alive—may likewise be reckoned ageless. 
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Now some of my anthropological friends are perhaps 
inclined to underrate the scientific value of folklore. 
They say that they find it scrappy as compared with 
what is to be learnt about the ways of wholly uncivil- 
ized peoples—savages, as we call them. Undoubtedly 
it is scrappy, and for more reasons than one. Yet 
these reasons are not such, I think, as to deter the 
genuine student of man from seeking truth along 
this path ; more especially as they apply also to the 
study of the savage in no small degree. Thus the 
folklorist is dealing with a rapidly perishing material ; 
but so is the ethnologist. If the pure peasant is a 
thing of yesterday, the same is hardly less true of | 
the uncontaminated pagan and the practising cannibal. 
Or, again, country folk are uncommunicative, and 
their secrets have to be dragged out of them bit 
by bit. Are we to believe, however, when a field 
expedition composed of all the talents sets out to pry 
into the soul of the shy denizen of the jungle, that 
the latter will be found correspondingly anxious to 
give himself away ? It remains to mention the most 
fundamental reason of all why the results reached 
by research in either of these directions are apt to 
seem unsatisfactory to the tidy-minded person. He 
may have failed to make due allowance for the fact 
that peasant and savage alike rejoice in an unco- 
ordinated type of mental activity. The thought of 
each seems scrappy to us because it is scrappy in 
itself. We should be guilty of what is known as the 
psychologist’s fallacy if we were to insist on reading 
our own systematic mode of viewing things into 
minds which actually—whatever they might become 
by education—are of an utterly different bent. React- 
ing to the passing impression, they remain almost 
unaware of the need of relating the present connectedly 
and consistently with past and future. Hence, for 
example, the motley pageant of spiritual beings that 
defiles before the primitive imagination. Such 
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* glimpse-gods’, as one may call them, form no true 
pantheon ; for a more disorderly democracy of swarm- 
ing and shifting shapes could not be conceived. That 
so many of them occupy an abiding place in the 
memory of the folk is the wonder. It is indeed always 
something of an accident that any given one of them 
has survived, being due to association with some 
practice or belief that might almost equally well 
have continued to exist in its absence. The archeo- 
logist is reminded of those implements of the so-called 
drift type, which, unlike the human handiwork 
embedded in a cave-floor, have little or nothing to 
do with the deposit in which they happen to occur. 

Miss Hull, then, has rightly reproduced in her 
account that scatter-brain condition, that twilight 
dance of psychological midges, to which all human 
intelligence is subject so long as it is undisciplined, 
uncritical, dreamlike and half-awake. At the same 
time, she wisely tempers this chaos for the benefit 
of the educated man with his integrated processes of 
mind by arranging her facts under well-chosen heads, 
such as reflect our categories rather than those strictly 
germane to the material considered in itself. Nor 
can I see how in this respect her method could have 
been bettered. No doubt, were it possible, a certain 
unity derived from their original social setting might 
be shown to belong to notions which for the conscious- 
ness of those concerned amounted to no more than a 
discordant medley. But this sociological key is lost. 
A type of social organization that has altogether dis- 
appeared—something to be understood in terms of 
tribe and clan—is doubtless responsible for the organic 
interconnexions implicit in the more archaic, and in 
many ways more interesting, portion of the folklore 
of this country. At most, the attempt might be made 
to reset the scattered elements by trying to view them 
against their later background, namely, the village. 
But this kind of synthesis is perhaps better left to 
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the novelist, largely imaginary as it must be nowadays 
when village life is infected through and through with 
modernism. I can only suggest to the reader who 
feels the need of focusing the facts here set forth 
even more fully than the author’s scientific conscience 
has allowed her to do that the peasant’s cottage will 
serve well enough as a central point of reference. 
Let that cottage be pictured as a humble affair, built 
of rough stones and turf. I dare not insist on a hearth 
in the middle of the floor, with an outlet for the smoke 
in the roof above. For that symbolic rallying-point of 
the domestic circle, as Miss Hull says, is no more in 
these islands ; though in Greece I have myself eaten, 
' drunk, gossiped and slept amid the reek of such a 
central hearth. But let our cottage be set apart 
and in the wilds, with nature coming right up to the 
door. Let there be old folk, the older the better, in 
it together with young. Let there be no newspapers 
or books or wireless to spoil free talk in the evenings. 
Here then is a theatre for the folk-play, with suitable 
puppets. Thus each, if he will, may to his own taste 
give dramatic unity to that rich miscellany of old-world 
wisdom which Miss Hull so bountifully offers us here. 
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‘ Sith all the world is buta fable, it were well for thee to buy | 
the more abiding fable, rather than the fable that is less | 


enduring. 


If poets’ verses be but fables, 
So be food and raiment fables ; 
So is all the world a fable; 

So is man of dust a fable. 


For the fable more enduring 
I will give the one more transient .. . 


And for this cause it were right for thee to buy the poems of 
the poets, and to keep the poets among you.’ 


Judgment of St. Columcille. 
(O’DonneELL’s Life of Columciile) 
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FOLKLORE OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


INTRODUCTORY 


OLKLORE, the ‘lore’ or wisdom of the ‘ folk : 
or people, has been variously defined as ‘a 
history of survivals ’, a ‘museum of the thoughts, 
sayings and doings of our forefathers ’, ‘ the expression 
of the psychology of early man’ Tts study made 
its way among men of learning rather hazardously, 
as though it were something to be ashamed of; an 
interest in the sayings, ideas and practices of the 
people seemed to many a frivolous and unworthy 
Object of research. It seemed to lack scientific exacti- 
tude; it dealt, in part, with such irrational beliefs 
as those concerned with fairies, ghosts, witches and 
apparitions ; it chronicled amusements, such as games, 
dances, festivals and songs; it took account of such 
curious matters as the cure of warts, omens for 
good and bad fishing, lucky and unlucky days, and 
questions such as Hamlet in his madness asked, why 
‘they say that the owl is a baker’s daughter ? ’. 
Yet, among recent subjects of investigation, folk- 
lore has, more than many others, ‘ been justified of 
her children’. The results are wide-reaching and 
unexpected. It is found to be the essential handmaid 
of studies more ancient and dignified, in the general 
estimation, than itself. 
The gathering of folk-legends all over the world 
1 1 
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has shown strange likenesses in the ideas of nations 
widely separated geographically and has led to new 
lines of study as to the origin and transmission of 
such ideas, and to expanded views as to race-distribu- 
tion. The study of old customs and ceremonies has 
given us a fresh insight into the conceptions and 
outlook of primitive man and his relationship to life ; 
it carries us beyond the limits of ethnology proper, 
which concerns itself rather with his physical structure 
and place among the races of mankind ; folklore leads 
us into regions where the light of history cannot 
penetrate, and before history began to be written 
down. Again, if we study the ideas of primitive man 
regarding sacrifice, or watch his gyrations in the dance, 
or see him ‘ dressing up’ in animal skins, or circling 
round a field with lighted brands, our inquiries into 
the origin of these things will find us digging about the 
roots of world-beliefs and searching for the thoughts 
out of which all religions havesprung. Or, once more, 
if we admire the beauty of romance and imaginative 
literature, the wild flavour of our ballads, the romantic 
idealism of our epics, the tenderness of our lyrics, 
and ask, Out of what did these things grow? again 
we have to confess, out of the old ideas of the folk 
about gods and nature and life. A subject that is 
the essential handmaid of ethnology, of history, of 
religion and of literature, must be a subject worthy 
of attention. It is no museum of dead things; it 
is the source and was once the motive power of large 
departments of life, a history of the progress of know- 
ledge in the world. It is no mere frivolous amuse- 
ment, as many people think. It is a part of that 
fable, full of deep meanings, which lies behind the 
universe. 

Without going too closely into the beliefs of primitive 
man as we find him in these islands, or discussing 
the origin of primitive beliefs in general, upon which 
there are many opinions, we may perhaps take it that 
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early man, living a simple but hard life in contact 
with nature and with his energies fixed upon daily 
needs and requirements which could be satisfied only 
by constant toil, constructed no very definite philosophy 
of life competent to fit in and explain all the phenomena 
with which he came into contact. His rude science 
expended itself largely in satisfying his simple wants, 
in warding off dangers and appeasing the wrath of 
the powers of evil. Shrewd in the practical’ require- 
ments of daily existence, he was yet like a child in 
his view of life in general. It is, perhaps, as a clever 
but undeveloped child that we shall best understand 
him. His sense of the divisions that we are accustomed 
to make between things alive and dead, or between 
animate and inanimate objects, has not yet been 
developed. To him, the dead are not really dead; 
they return to their old homes and sit amongst the 
living folk. A sword or a spear or a musical instru- 
ment has consciousness just as human beings have ; 
swords will relate their past contests, spears will 
flash with fury through the enemy, harps will make 
sweet music at their will. There is no break between 
the things that can act for themselves and those that 
are only the instruments of the purpose of another ; 
both alike have feeling and action, and both have 
to be propitiated if they are angry, and praised when 
they are kind. 

The powers of nature, too, are not fully understood, 
nor what the limits of their intelligence may be. A 
river may flow quietly for months beside the village, 
but one day it will rise in fury, dash over its banks 
and drown a child or two. A tree which has stood 
firm for years may one day fall or a branch may loosen 
and crush some passer-by beneath its weight ; a rock 
may break away from the mountain-side and roll 
down upon a cottage. The cause of these things is 
only dimly realized; what then more natural than 
to believe that the river, the tree, the stone are angry, © 
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or that some spirit within them is taking its revenge ? 
This is how a child thinks when he has been hurt; 
the naughty nettle has stung him or the naughty 
wall has hit him; it is the nettle or the wall, not he, 
that must be punished. 

Like a child also, he cannot clearly distinguish 
what is without from what is within ; his imagination 
is alert and vivid, and just as a child will quite seriously 
recount long stories of things that have happened to 
him or that he has seen, with the full belief that he 
has seen them, when we know, as a fact, that they 
spring entirely from his own imagination, so the 
natural man will fail to distinguish between the objec- 
tive and subjective or to see himself in any way as 
apart from his surroundings. 

Take again his relation to animals. Here he is in 
contact with creatures often cleverer, more skilful, 
swift, subtle, or powerful than himself. They are 
mysterious in their habits, capable, like the cow or 
goat, of supplying his need of food, or dangerous, 
like the bull or the serpent, and requiring to be soothed 
and appeased when they are violent. On the whole, 
judging by the numerous stories we have of helpful 
animals, they seem to be usually regarded as friendly 
to man, and willing to aid him when he is in diffi- 
culties. But he regards them as prone to passion, and 
having the same sentiments and responsibilities as 
himself. Nothing could more clearly show that even 
among relatively advanced peoples this idea prevailed 
than the numerous trials in which animals were 
indicted for crimes in the Middle Ages, and in which 
all the forms of law were regularly observed, and 
punishments meted out, of which Sir James Frazer 
has made a curious and instructive collection of ex- 
amples.1_ What appealed to the mind of the simple 
man was the higher powers than his own that some 


1 Folklove in the Old Testament, Part IV., chap. 6. 
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animals evidently possessed; they were not only his 
equals, they were greater and often wiser than he, 
with a knowledge of the surrounding world and its 
possibilities that he himself felt in lack of. The belief 
of the Gaelic Islanders is that before the Fall animals 
had the gift of speech; and they preserve the last 
words of the horse, the cow and the sheep. They 
believe that their superior innocence gives them the 
gift of seeing invisible things. That animals see and 
feel, at times, things of which men are unconscious, 
can hardly be doubted. Everywhere, in the vague, 
vast world that surrounded him, primitive man was 
conscious of powers seen and unseen, of which he felt 
the influences but about which he did not possess any 
clear understanding. Certain things, like the return 
of night and day, or of summer and winter, he felt 
fairly sure of; but of the remaining multitudes of 
possible happenings, he was as uncertain as a child. 
Uncertain, and therefore afraid; for one main key 
to the existence of primitive man is his sense of con- 
stant fear. The solitude in which he lived, the dark- 
ness of unilluminated night, the terrors of tempests 
and floods and of great void places, the danger of 
famine and bad seasons, the unkindly acts of neigh- 
bours and enemies, all these things preyed incessantly 
upon his mind. He could see little difference between 
the actions of nature and those of human beings; 
all alike were either harmful or kindly and all seemed 
moved by some spirit, inimical or otherwise, to himself 
personally. A thunderstorm might turn the house- 
wife’s butter sour, just as a neighbour’s evil eye might 
prevent it ‘coming’ in the churn; a knife could cut 
the finger as easily as an enemy could wound it. 
When a reaper in the North of England was cut by 
his sickle, it was the sickle and not the finger that 
had to be kept clean and polished; and when a boy 
was hurt by a rusty nail, the nail was taken to the 
blacksmith to file off the rust, and it was kept rubbed 
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carefully every day, in order that the boy’s- hand 
might heal. This is the principle of sympathetic 
magic, which plays so large a part in all primitive 
beliefs and which is founded on the idea that there 
is a close connexion, amounting almost to identity, 
between animate and inanimate nature. Primitive 
man founded all his conceptions of things on this 
imagined identity, and on the mutual sympathy 
that he imagined to spring naturally from it. He 
used it alike for beneficent and for malevolent purposes 
just as he believed nature used it. The life of a child 
may be so bound up with the existence of an animal 
born at the same instant as himself, or with a tree 
planted at the moment of his birth, that all his life 
may become dependent upon the well-being of the 
animal or tree; a fisherman can tie up or loosen 
the winds by fastening or unfastening the knots in a 
piece of string ; in the Highlands a clay figure imitating 
the figure of a person to whom it is desired to do an 
injury, called the Corp Criadh, if stuck over with 
pins and placed in a running stream, will cause the 
gradual death of the person against whom the charm 
is directed as the figure wastes away in the water !; 
an Irish sorcerer could in the old days ‘ rhyme rats’ 
and human beings ‘ to death’. The force exerted lies 
actually in the will-power of the person making the 
spell,—a mental process of the extent of whose influence 
we are even now ignorant ; but to the spell-maker it 
appears as the result of the control acquired by the 
similarity between the means used and the thing acted 
upon. He would probably say, with Mr. Skeat’s Malays, 
when they are placing a wax figure similar to the 
Corp Criadh of the Highlander before the fire to melt 
it: ‘It is not wax that I am scorching, it is the liver, 
heart, and spleen of So-and-so that I scorch.’? In 
: oe Henderson, Survivals in Belief among the Celts, 
T5, I0. 
"4 R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion (1909) 65. 
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every case the result is caused by sympathetic magic 
acting by the force of will-power upon things appar- 
ently alike in form or nature. 

Primitive man felt himself in the grip of forces over 
which he had only partial command, and which were 
constantly proving to him their superior powers. It 
was the science of his age, as it is of ours, to try to 
get these vague, half-understood forces that encom- 

all life, into his own control. Like ourselves, 
he could only attempt the task by a series of experi- 
ments, founded more or less upon observation; _ if 
he found a certain result follow from what he believed 
to be a particular cause, it became for him, at least 
for the time being, a law of nature; a like result 
should always follow a like cause. If rheumatism 
were once cured appareritly by the application of a 
certain mixture of unpleasant objects, accompanied 
by a series of utterly unmeaning words, the spell 
was established and perpetuated. Old custom and 
the sense of superiority gained by the successful 
charmer would tend to keep it so. But, as in modern 
science, when a ‘law of nature’ was proved not to 
be immutable, when it repeatedly failed to take effect, 
it was dispensed with in favour of different means. 
A fetish that does not work can be easily got rid of, 
as a child throws away an offending doll.1_ But the 
general attitude of the charmer to nature remained 
unchanged. He still felt that he was working by 
experiment, and that the matter was right at the root, 
though a particular manifestation of it might fail. He 
would say, as an old Anglo-Saxon sorcerer remarked 
after laying it down as an axiom that ‘no man could 
live who had blood let from him on All Hallows’ 
Day ’,—‘ This is no sorcery, but wise men have made 


1 See Alfred C. Haddon, Magic and Fetishism, 68-9 ; quot- 
ing from an account given to Bosman by a native of Fida 
in J. Pinkerton, General Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
RVI, 493. 
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experiment of it, through holy wisdom, as God Almighty 
dictated to them.’ 3 

The feeling of helplessness which surrounded early 
man in his relations with the great and mysterious 
forces of nature, led him into all sorts of endeavours 
to obtain from these forces the secret of their power 
and to transfer these elements of strength to his own 
use. If he could secure the physical force or subtlety 
or cleverness of the animals and objects with which 
he came in contact for his own purposes, life would 
become less terrible and less fraught with dangers, 
and his own sphere of action proportionately increased. 
He wanted to appropriate the strength of the strong 
man, whether alive or dead ; the subtlety of the serpent, 
the swiftness of the bird, the permanence of stones, 
the vital force that seemed to reside in trees and in 
living beings and provided them with larger powers 
than hisown. He felt in his own way what we ourselves 
feel when we come into contact with persons whose 
minds are more elevated or cultured than our own, 
or when we see contests of strength or agility, or listen 
to music, or admire sculpture or architecture, a sense 
of elevation and enlargement, and of being made 
one with a wider and higher sphere of achievement 
than that to which we have hitherto attained. This 
‘ power or influence, not physical, and in a way super- 
natural ’ ? is felt by many savage peoples and is called 
by them by different names, Orenda, Wakan, Manitu, 
or among the Melanesians, Mana, a word that has 
been practically adopted by English anthropologists 
to express this almost universal sense of the latent 
forces of life? In Gaelic it would be expressed by 
the word brigh, which has an indefinite meaning as 


1 Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft in Early 
England Pee) III, 155. 
2 kh, H. Codrington, The Melanesians (1891), 119 %. 
RR. Marett, op. cit. 120; and Hastings’ Dictionary of 
Religion and Ethics, art. ‘Mana’. 
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‘ virtue ’, ‘ power ’, ‘ essence ’, ‘ strength ’ of a spiritual 
kind. 

The belief that the living could imbibe the spirit 
even of the dead is illustrated by a curious legend 
related in connexion with the so-called ‘ Druidical’ 
cairn or tumulus in the parish of Latheron, Caithness. 
It is said that when the principal Druid of the district 
had become old and infirm, so that he could no longer 
perform the functions of his office, he was burnt alive 
on this altar as a sacrifice. While he was being offered, 
the young Druid who had been appointed as his 
successor kept going round in the altar-smoke—ex 
fumo dare lucem—that he might catch the spirit of 
his predecessor as it took to flight.} 

Two means were employed by early man in his 
efforts to make the required ‘contact’ with these 
spiritual forces; he attempted it (a2) by spells and 
incantations, often of an imitative character, and he 
sought it also through (0) worship, that is, through 
sacrifice and prayer. Many attempts have been 
made to determine the precise attitude of the savage 
mind as between these two forces; but these need 
not detain us here. The two methods existed, probably 
at all times, side by side; and are only a higher or 
lower expression of the same intention. {The one 
was the outcome of personal will-effort exercised 
directly upon the object to be influenced, the other 
called upon powers outside the worshipper to intervene 
on his behalf. But the attitude of mind which was 
demanded from the spell-binder in the one case, led 
insensibly to that taken by the worshipper in the 
other. His very anxiety to see the success of his 
charm would put him into a posture of unconscious 
appeal to external or higher powers ; and most Gaelic 
charms, at all events, take the form of prayers. In 
studying folklore we become strongly impressed by 
the universal necessity felt by the human mind for 

1 Malcolm MacPhail, in Folklore, IX (1898), p. 87. 
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objects of worship ; man is, before all else, a praying 
animal, Everywhere, in the sky and sun and moon, 
in stones and trees, in wells and rivers, in animals 
and plants, he finds objects of worship ; not, perhaps, 
that he worships any of these objects in themselves ; 
it is the spirit that dwells within them, and which 
imparts to them their powers, that he admires, dreads, 
adores.1_ Sometimes he impersonates these nature- 
powers in the Nymph, the Washer-at-the-Ford, or 
the warping and weaving ‘ Loireag’ ; or in the busy, 
helpful Brownie of the fireside. Or he sees them 
half-man, Half-animal, as in the Water-horse (each- 
uisge) or Mermaid, or Goat-man (uvaisg) ; or he exalts 
them yet higher, into great gods and goddesses. At 
what stage this last development began we have no 
means of guessing; and the question is complicated 
by that of ancestor-worship, for we are learning from 
many sources, such as the excavations in Crete, that 
the gods and their legends created in old days are 
often but the enlarged and glorified reflections of the 
history of human ancestors. Probably, most races 
of gods have developed from a mortal ancestry. We 
see the process ‘in the making’ in our own islands, 
in the semi-divine reverence paid to Druids or priests 
and to kings; a form of adoration almost world- 
wide, and not wholly extinct even in these democratic 
days. To preserve this divine spark, these privileged 
personages were surrounded by éabus (Ir. geasa) that 
placed them in a position apart from their people 
and exalted them into an isolation that well tallied 
with their supposed superhuman gifts. Their obvious 
humanity prevented them from taking the last step 
into the company of the gods; but in the case of their 
dead ancestors no such bar intervened, and they could 
receive their full apotheosis as the acknowledged divini- 
ties of the race. But these retain always a place apart 
from the common ways of life; and it is not to them, 
2 E. Clodd, Animism (1918), 49-50. 
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but to the more familiar earth-spirits that the populace 
makes its appeal in the ordinary businesses of birth 
and marriage and death; to the agencies of fire and 
water, and the ceremonies that from time immemorial 
have. accompanied the appeal to them. It is to the 
cleft tree or the sacred well that the poor and sick 
resort when they are in need of healing; or to the 
‘comfortable ‘ circuiting ’ that ‘ stations’ still provide ; 
it is in the white pebble or the tall menhir that they 
perceive most clearly the habitat of the god. Folk- 
lore is essentially religious, and amid all the changes 
brought about by time the old beliefs persist. They 
may take different names and forms, but they retain 
their original bent and vitality. The prime aim of the 
folk might almost be called the search for divinity. 
While writing this little book, I have, but only for 
the moment, resolutely closed the great collections 
of material which authors like Tylor, Mannhardt and 
Frazer have laid open before us, and I have sought 
to gather as much of my own material as possible 
from sources which may, perhaps, have come less 
under the observation of their keen eyes. They have, 
for their work, put the whole range of human existence 
under contribution in building up the life-history of 
the past; they have compared period with period 
and community with community. The beliefs of 
races in all stages of evolution from the rudest fetish- 
worshipper to the highly-developed ritual of the religions 
of Egypt and Greece and Babylon have been placed 
side by side, and certain wide-reaching conclusions 
have been drawn. These conclusions must be care- 
fully considered by all who look upon folklore as 
something more serious than an amusing pastime, and 
who hope, through its means, to understand not only 
the faiths and habits of primitive peoples but the strange 
incongruities that occasionally startle and perplex us 
in our own lives and those of our neighbours. 
Compared with the work of the great folklorists, 
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our own field of observation may indeed seem narrow. 
We are confined within the limits of our own small 
islands, compactly placed, highly civilized and, since 
the fifth century, preponderantly Christian in belief. 
Yet even within these narrow limits we have our own 
difficulties to face. They are an epitome of the diffi- 
culties that everywhere face the anthropologist or 
folklorist. For into these islands, peoples from all 
quarters have poured from times beyond the reach 
of human memory. Each has brought with him his 
own stage of barbarism or civilization to add to the 
common stock; his own ideas of religion, life, fate. 
Each has become modified intellectually as time went 
on, but some of his original ideas, at least, may have 
survived. How can we disentangle them? This is 
the problem which faces us and to which only a very 
imperfect answer can be given. 

The admixture of races which goes to the building 
up of the population of the British Isles has had a 
distinct effect upon our folklore ; elements from many 
sources, Celtic, Teutonic and Oriental, the latter 
chiefly through the introduction of Jewish literature 
along with the teaching of the Christian Church, have 
tended to complicate the problem of its origins and 
tendencies. We may regard the folklore of these 
countries much as we look upon the strata of a 
geological map, one stratum overlapping another, 
some thick and some tenuous, others completely or 
nearly denuded away which once may have occupied 
a place of some importance. The pre-Celtic inhabi- 
tants, whoever they may have been, the Picts, Brythons 
and Gaels, Romans, Angles and Saxons, Norse and 
Danes, Normans and French, all undoubtedly brought 
with them, during their terms of residence, something 
of their own native ideas, religions, and folk-beliefs, 
which combined more or less sympathetically with 
those that were found in the country. How much 
remained of each it is impossible to tell. Such parts 
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as were definitely connected with pagan worship, the 
later religions sought to extirpate. But they only 
partially succeeded. Parts were destroyed, others 
were driven underground and remained under forms 
which gave much trouble to the powers of Church and 
State in the Middle Ages; some beliefs were incorpor- 
ated and continue amongst us with little change to the 
present day. Where the different nationalities con- 
tinued in their original settlements and were not ousted 
by successive conquests, we may hope to find the old 
beliefs surviving in their purest form. Where the 
old languages remained, especially, the folk-beliefs 
survived. This is largely the case with the folklore 
of Wales. No later incursions of foreigners succeeded 
in changing the character or language of the main 
body of the inhabitants, though, besides early groups 
who are found in isolated places among the hills and 
near the coasts whose folk-traditions show some 
differences of character, the country received into its 
population a considerable number of Gaelic settlers 
in parts both of the north and south, and in the 
twelfth century many Norman lords and Flemings 
in the south-west. In modern times, the south has 
become more intermixed owing to industrial causes. 
But the Normans and Flemings remained apart speak- 
ing their own tongues and having their own interests ; 
we need not expect much intellectual influence from 
their incursion. The Gaelic peoples from Ireland, 
on the other hand, who spoke a kindred language, 
left a deep mark on certain portions of early Welsh 
literature, and probably, therefore, on the ideas and 
beliefs of the people among whom they settled. We 
see this influence very strongly impressed on the early 
romances collected under the name of the Mabinogion, 
one section of which, apparently much the oldest 
portion, known as the ‘ Four Branches’, has all the 
marks of Gaelic story-telling. The personages with 
which these stories deal, the character of their adven- 
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tures, the idiom of their expressions, their tabus or 
geasa, are purely Irish and can be recognized as different 
from the remainder of the romances with which they 
have become connected; most of the latter show 
French, not Irish, influence. But the main body of 
Welsh tradition and the living folklore of the country, 
are wholly native, and bear the same distinctive 
character as do their old songs and bardic poems. 
This survival is undoubtedly due to the preservation 
of the native tongue. The very marked differences 
between Welsh and English folklore, except along the 
border counties where the intermixture has been long 
continued, show the dissimilarities of race. If we 
regard the Welsh as descendants of the British peoples 
who once occupied the larger parts of England, we 
must look on their folk-beliefs as remnants of a British 
tradition which has practically disappeared in other 
districts, having been displaced by successive waves 
of immigration, Roman, Saxon and Norman. 

This gives to old Welsh literature a very great 
importance; it contains most of what we know of 
pre-Saxon Britain from the intellectual side; from it, 
to a small extent, we can perhaps reconstruct the 
general lines of the Early Briton’s outlook on life. 
Cornish, and Manx folklore have also their contribution 
to make, for they, too, retained their language and 
with it the old traditions of thought to a late period ; 
but Cornish is largely mixed with Gaelic influences, 
and the Isle of Man was partly Irish and partly Scandi- 
navian ; we cannot rely on them as representing purely 
British ideas. 

Nor are we much better off when we come to the 
sources of folklore derived from the period of the 
Saxons. Here, also, there has been much denudation 
of the strata; and a few poems and riddles and spells, 
some religious homilies and some early annals, are 
all we have to go upon. If we want to know what 
the Saxon invader of these islands thought and believed, 
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we must pass outside the borders of the British Isles 
and find him in his original dwelling-places. In 
Teutonic and Scandinavian and Icelandic countries 
we shall find traces of the faith and the prejudices 
which the Anglo-Saxon brought with him to England ; 
something about his early gods, of whom, had we to 
rely on native sources alone, we should learn hardly 
more than that their names are still used by all of us 
for our days of the week, Thor’s day (Thursday), 
Woden’s day (Wednesday) and Frig’s day (Friday) ; 
or that an occasional festival was consecrated to a 
Northern deity, Easter reminding us of the goddess 
Eostre, to whom spring celebrations were offered. We 
know that they brought to these lands their old legal 
and political systems, and in the folkmoots,! and 
county and village assemblies and the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, we may trace some relics of their original ideas ; 
but the chief sources from which we might hope to 
derive a solid foundation for the folklore of the English 
race are lost to us, through the tragedies which 
time and ignorance have wrought, and what we know 
is known chiefly from outside. Caedmon and the poets 
who wrote the Genesis and Exodus and the Dream of 
the Rood, sought their subjects in the Christian religious 
tradition, not in that of their pagan ancestors; from 
them we get little help in discovering what these 
thought and worshipped. There is a gap that nothing 
now can fill; and perhaps it is from living English 
folklore that this gap can to some small extent be 
best filled up. For the literary faculty which takes 
new developments among the cultured classes and 
which bends to new devices and modern fashions, 


1 It is intéresting to find two Thingwalls, one in Lancashire 
and the other in Cheshire, recalling the sites of old ‘ places of 
assembly ’, Woden’s name is still found in the place-name 
Wednesbury in Staffordshire, Woodnesborough in Kent and 
other places. See Allen Mawer, Place-Names and History 
(1922), 29-30. 
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remains stationary among the folk, and shows among © 
them an extraordinary power of persistence. In spite 
of changes of language and outward life, in spite of 
the incessant pressure of the Christian habit and 
doctrine, we come, from time to time, upon surprising 
instances of what we think of as purely pagan belief 
among the peasantry in the more isolated districts ; 
even, at times, in places by no means cut off from 
modern influences. They startle us by their vitality 
and by the simple faith with which they are held and 
acted upon. In defiance of later immigrations, in 
spite of changes in language, forms of literature and 
forms of religion, it is possible that in the minds of 
many of us there is a ‘ hark-back ’ to primitive Saxon 
or Celtic or pre-Celtic ancestors, which sub-consciously 
affects our outlook on life; it is only on some such 
supposition that we can explain ourselves to our- 
selves. 

We are in an altogether different position when we 
turn to Ireland and to the Gaelic parts of Scotland. 
Here we have an unbroken tradition coming down 
from the seventh or eighth centuries, preserved in . 
the original language, which, like the Welsh, is still, 
though under later forms, the living language of a 
considerable part of the population, and written down 
in documents which date from that time onward with- 
out break up to the present day. The changes in the 
language made no serious change in the substance of 
the old stories, legends and poems; they were copied 
and re-copied in successive ages, with the same zest 
and delight as in the early days of their creation. The 
favourite tales and sagas come down in a fairly com- 
plete form; they have been so frequently repeated 
in court and hovel that the listeners have become 
critical of change and quick to correct it. Such modifi- 
cations as they have undergone are due to changes in 
fashion and taste, or to the occasional introduction 
of Christian and foreign ideas derived from classical 
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or continental sources; but these changes are slight, 
and are, as a rule, easily recognizable. 

The less favoured tales have come down in a more 
fragmentary fashion; we often have to piece them 
together out of bits of prose and poetry which are 
all that remain of once-connected legend-cycles. So 
the story of Curoi, who represents the Munster side 
of the Ulster Cuchulain cycle, has only come down 
to us in fragments, while the Ulster tales of the same 
period, which were the pride of Ulster story-tellers, 
are full and fairly complete. So also in the Ossianic 
cycle, the series of tales and ballads about Goll, the 
Connaught hero of the Fian tales, has been suppressed 
in favour of those about the Leinster Fianna, who were 
more powerful provincially ; there seems, to judge from 
allusions in the surviving tales, to have once been a 
complete Connaught cycle, of which only chance 
poems and incidents remain. We know, also, from 
twelfth-century lists of stories, and from allusions to 
poems in the metrical treatises, that, large and varied 
as the remaining literature is, it is only a tithe of what 
once existed; much has been suppressed, but more 
has been accidentally lost. Nevertheless, the immense 
range and variety of extant Irish Gaelic literature, 
the great age of portions of it, the wide questions of 
transmission and sources that it opens up, give it a 
place of importance not only for the British Isles, 
but for the history of civilization throughout Western 
Europe. No other European country can show a 
continuous record stretching back to pre-Christian 
days of so copious a kind as Ireland; and the sub- 
stantial agreement between the details of social life 
contained in the native records and legends and those 
drawn from archaeology or from the writings of clas- 
sical observers, gives ground for believing that they 
reflect actual ancient conditions. They represent a 
period of which even Welsh tradition has left little 
trace. 
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The most primitive forms of kingship are to be found 
reflected in the traditions of the High-kingship of 
Tara; the conditions of social life go back to a stage 
when warriors came back from raids into neighbouring 
territories with the skulls of their slain foes dangling 
from their chariot-poles or slung from girdles round the 
waist ; and when a special Royal house was set apart 
to preserve these ghastly trophies, exactly as in the 
Torres Strait to-day ; they were counted annually to 
show which brave exceeded his fellows in skill and 
courage. Great flag-stones were hurled at the enemy 
in war, and champions fought with sling-stones made 
from clay mixed with the brains of their slain foes. 
A friendly banquet frequently ended in a desperate 
struggle for precedence ; and the warriors’ shields and 
swords had to be hung in a separate house lest they 
should be too hastily snatched down from their racks. 
Gods and men are intermixed in war and friendship as 
in the oldest traditions of the Greeks, and the rela- 
tions between the divinities are not less questionable 
and obscene. We are evidently, in the most ancient 
tales, dealing with conditions little removed from the 
earliest stages of savage life as found elsewhere. Later, 
as civilization in Ireland advanced, these ruder elements 
were discarded, and a more refined type of romance 
arose ; stories and poems of delicacy and great beauty 
became more congenial to the hearers, and the softening 
influences of Christian teaching insisted on the omission 
of the coarser traits in the old stories. Fortunately, 
they were too integral a part of their structure to be 
wholly discarded; otherwise an invaluable chapter 
in the history of civilization would have been lost 
tous. But the view of the monkish chronicler who 
passed on the tales is tersely expressed by one of them 
writing in the time of St. Columcille of some poets 
who were given guest-rights by the king of Ulster for 
a year, in order that they might there peaceably 
‘make the concoction of their own tales of themselves’. 
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‘And these’, adds the chronicler, ‘did not happen 
as they were related, but it was to impose them on 
that stupid race, the Ulstermen, among whom they 
were, that the eloquent poets concocted these lying 
fables.’ 1 

The introduction of Christianity brought into Ireland 
a large new literature. The Lives, Visions and Legends 
of the Saints are, here as elsewhere, a compendium of 
folklore. But besides these, a mass of Apocryphal 
material, some of it lost elsewhere, was poured into 
Ireland ?; it is perhaps at this time that the strongly 
Oriental tone that dominates much of the ecclesiastical 
literature was introduced. 

If it should be felt by any reader of this book that 
Irish and Scottish Gaelic sources have been too largely 
drawn upon, the reason I would give is that this 
material is not only the oldest we have in these islands 
but that itis the most continuous, an unbroken tradition 
carried on from the sixth or seventh century to the 
present day. The later invaders, whether Norman or 
English, did not greatly disturb the old traditional 
literature ; it was preserved in what was for them a 
foreign language, and like the Brehon laws and the old 
social customs, it went on in the more native portions 
of the country up to alate period. Old tales and poems 
continued to be recited and written down by scribes 
and bards until well into the eighteenth century, 
though in a more or less debased form; and from 
time to time they were collected into compilations 
of a more serious nature, as part of the history of the 
country, by annalists of the type of Keating and 
O’Flaherty. If these authors lacked the critical faculty, 
they atleast helped to preserve the material. As 


1 Bernard and Atkinson, Irish Liber Hymnorum, II, p. 87. 
2 This literature has recently been studied among others by 
Mr. St. John D.Seymour and Dr.M. R. James ; and see Dr. R. 
Flower, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 


II, 47° Sq. 
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Dr. Whitley Stokes long ago pointed out, Irish 
literature is thus a storehouse of medieval folklore 
material. 

There was also a considerable Scandinavian admix- 
ture in the folklore of the British Isles, owing to their 
settlements in the ninth and following centuries. In 
England it is difficult to distinguish these elements from 
those of their Saxon predecessors, both having their 
roots in a common soil of Teutonic belief. Where we 
find villages whose names end in ‘by’, ‘thorp’, 
‘ham’ or ‘ tun’ we are on the track of Scandinavian 
or Teutonic settlements, and in the old Danelaw 
district of Eastern England between the Thames and 
the Tyne, and also in the Midlands, such names are 
plentiful. In the north, the Norse settlers of Cumber- 
land and Lancashire almost joined hands with the 
Danes of Northumbria. In Scotland, the Norse 
descents along all the western borders from the Orkneys 
and Caithness south to Galloway resulted in coloniza- 
tion which has left’a distinct mark on the traditions 
of the Western Isles and border counties. The inhabi- 
tants of these, the most Gaelic-speaking regions, 
became fused with the race of ‘ the fierce heroes from 
Lochlann (Norway) ’; but though they added many 
words to the language and many traditions to the 
Gaelic store, the Gaelic tongue survived and with it 
the old traditions. The Isle of Man was half Scandi- 
navian and half Irish, and its traditions are mixed of 
both races. Ireland, both in the north and the south, 
received a great influx of Norse and Danish settlers, 
both raiders and traders; but here again the native 
tongue survived and with it the main body of the old 
traditions and literature. The Danes came chiefly 
along the southern coasts ; the Norse came down from 
the north, by way of the Orkneys and the Western 
Isles, known in their days as the Inse-Gall, or Isles 


1 A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, Introduction to the Survey of 
English Place-names (1924). 
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of the Foreigners. They brought with them their 
skalds, who sang the praises of the Norse Jarls and 
Kings who ruled in Scottish or Irish courts; and thus 
the poetry and stories of the two peoples became 
mingled together. We shall see traces of this inter- 
change in the folklore of these Gaelic-Scandinavian 


races. 

Thus the folklore of the British Isles is to be 
gathered out of many sources. We find it in its primi- 
tive condition in old tales and epics, in legends and 
songs, in early systems of law and conditions of social 
life. We find traces of it in symbols engraved on 
ancient monuments, in the names of hills and rivers, 
in the customs and names of days of the week, or of 
the months or years. We find it lingering on in the 
beliefs and curious customs, not only of the peasants 
but also of societies, corporations and churches; in 
games and dances, fairs and festivals; and in the 
superstitions which beset the lives of allofus. For the 
superstitions of to-day were the serious beliefs of 
yesterday, and as such they demand from us both 
study and respect. With such a wide past on which 
to draw, a little book like this can only seek to be 
suggestive ; it cannot be, even approximately, com- 
plete. But it should, at least, show that folklore is a 
living link with a distant past ; a silken thread by which 
we may (somewhat dubiously) wander into the maze 
of old ideas and early beliefs, and find our way among 
them. 

Opinion is necessarily divided as to the exact source 
of many of the systems and beliefs that have come 
down from the past into modern life. In the British 
Isles we are dealing with a very complicated society, 
which has drawn its ideas from many different civiliza- 
tions, and has taken into itself elements derived from 
successive nationalities and forms of religious belief. 
It has recently been argued‘ that sucha deeply-rooted 

1 Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (1902). 
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tradition as that of the Holy Grail may have been 
derived from the ritual of the mystery religions which 
found their adherents within the borders of the British 
~ Isles during the Roman occupation. These religions 
and their mystic rites having been banned by the 
Christian Church when it got the upper hand, they 
were driven underground, but not entirely abandoned. 
They took new forms and reappeared in later days, 
either as cults with pagan and often obscene ritual, 
or as the foundation of literary romances of widespread 
influence. 

In studying folklore it cannot be too resolutely kept 
in mind that, as many folk-beliefs arose in a very 
early stage of civilization, so they took their symbols 
from the surroundings of primitive life. It is necessary, 
if we would understand the force and meaning of these 
symbols, that we should clearly realize how our ances- 
tors lived, and what were for them the essential things 
of everyday existence. The conditions of social life 
have so greatly changed, that many things that to 
primitive man took a great importance in the routine 
of daily life have now been replaced by other habits, 
and the old symbols have lost their meaning. The 
hearth, which in the ancient hut, as in the Gaelic 
cottage or hovel to-day, was in the centre of the floor, 
and round which the whole family gathered, has now, 
in the ordinary house, been removed to a fire-place in 
the side-wall; and with this displacement, it has lost 
its ancient religious character as a symbol of family 
union and ancestral worship. 

So the great cooking-pot, which stood in old days 
always warm upon the hearth or in the wayside hostel, 
ready for any hungry passer-by to plunge in his knife 
and draw up a savoury portion, has gone, and is poorly 
replaced by the multitude of saucepans which now 
occupy the kitchen shelf; its old symbolism, as the 
inexhaustible cauldron provided by the gods for the 
wants of men (the earliest form perhaps of the life- 
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giving vessel of the Holy Grail) has completely dis- 
appeared. The fashion of regular meals, at stated 
times, has deprived it of all meaning. So, again, the 
symbolism of fire in its manifold applications as the 
warming and fertilizing principle, the seed of life which 
never went out, has been forgotten since fires are easily 
kindled and are allowed to go out every night ; its old 
significance depended largely on the difficulty experi- 
enced in lighting it when only friction could be used, 
and the consequent careful preservation, from year’s 
end to year’s end, of the ‘seed’ of the flame. Its re- 
lighting at the annual festivals became, under such 
circumstances, a solemn religious ceremony, the deep 
suggestiveness of which the lighting of the extinguished 
candles at the Easter celebrations in Palestine or in 
the Catholic churches throughout the world can only 
dimly reflect. 

So, once more, the apples which grew in every farm- 
stead as a chief source of the winter’s supply, and the 
nuts which hung from the hazel-bough along the lane, 
were, in-these islands, the only source of delicious and 
satisfying fruit obtainable, and as such were full of 
the promise of revival and delight. In this aspect 
they took their place as the central life-trees of the 
Gaelic Elysium; one bite from the celestial apple or 
the very fragrance of the hazel-nuts of Paradise would 
heal all ills for the happy mortal who was privileged 
to taste them. But now, when apples come from 
abroad, one only among a multitude of fruits, and served 
chiefly as an extra for dessert, the supreme importance 
that they held cannot be gauged and their primal 
significance has departed. The Vale of Avallon will 
no longer heal a mortally-stricken hero of his deadly 
wound. 

Thus, it is by an imaginative re-creation of the con- 
ditions of the past that we shall best understand the 
folklore of the present. Grasping its old meanings, 
it will no longer seem to us the senseless jumble of 
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trivialities that it presents to the minds of the unthink- 
ing; it will be to us the useful reminder of forgotten 
things, the pathway, strewn with poetical images, which 
leads us into the country of the past. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ANCIENT DEITIES 


(2) GODS AND HEROES 


ELIGION in the British Isles as elsewhere 

forms an important part of the spiritual history 

of the races of which the present population 
is made up; it reflects their thoughts and ideas about 
immaterial things, their conceptions of the universe 
and of life, their beliefs about birth, death and the 
unseen world. As in these islands we are dealing with 
a variety of races each of whom differed in tempera- 
ment, imagination and outlook from those that went 
before it, it follows naturally that the forms of belief 
in gods and supernatural beings which they developed 
are also unlike, and must be studied separately. 
How far they brought these beliefs with them and how 
far they developed them after their settlements in 
these islands, it is impossible to say. But as all 
religions spring out of the needs and desires of a 
common humanity, however their names and forms 
may vary, these various deities came at last to be fixed 
by custom and literature into groups and were formed 
into national pantheons, which had their definite 
geographical limits and circles of worshippers. The | 
Teutonic beliefs, as we find them very fragmentarily 
preserved in the early literature of England, seem to 
have arrived here fully formed; they are survivals 
of a body of belief developed before the coming of the 
Northern peoples to this country, and which had a 
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long period of growth behind them. The Celtic beliefs 
appear in the literature more in a state of flux; new 
gods appear to replace older deities; some belong to 
one portion, some to another, of the groups of Celtic 
peoples inhabiting these islands. At all events we 
know more about them from internal sources than we 
do of the Teutonic deities. Part of the confusion 
that we find to exist is no doubt traceable to the efforts 
of later writers to formulate a connected whole out 
of the names and traditions they found existing about 
various gods and goddesses, many of whom had no 
connexion with each other. As Herodotus wrote of 
Hesiod and Homer, who had preceded him by only 
some four hundred years, that they ‘composed for 
the Greeks the generations of the gods, and have 
given to the gods their titles and distinguished their 
several provinces and special powers and marked their 
forms’, so the medieval genealogists composed the 
stories of the Welsh and Gaelic gods. The farther back 
we go, the more indefinite are their characteristics and 
connexions. In doing so, the genealogists had a 
definite purpose; the existing families prided them- 
selves on tracing their line up to one of the early gods, 
just as great families in England have at the head 
of their ancestral trees the names of Thor or Woden ; 
the royal pedigree opens with the name of the great 
Teutonic god. So, in Ireland, the name of Lugh stands 
at the beginning of many family pedigrees, and many 
of the stories regarding early people-groups seem 
to originate in myths of divine personages. But in 
order to bring the floating traditions of these personages 
into some sort of system, deities belonging to different 
traditions and peoples are found grouped together, 
and even transformed into bodies of men, invaders 
of the country and settlers, though they are credited 
with supernatural powers. In this way the idea that 
the separate gods of early Ireland were a race of god- 
like men, who went under the name of the Tuatha Dé 
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Danann or ‘ People of the goddess Anu’ or ‘ Danu ’, grew 
up. Originally, they appear to have been disconnected. 
Again, personages who at one time appear as human 
heroes possessing wide powers, such as the Cuchulain- 
Conchobhar group, are spoken of elsewhere as earth- 
deities ; the distinction is not, in early times, clear 
between them. It is possible that all gods, in the 
early times, were ‘idealized impersonations of great 
men who had impressed their race by superior power 
and ability. But this is a point that cannot be deter- 
mined. It seems sometimes to have been the other 
way. 

It is evident that in Ireland the most ancient god- 
names were impersonations of qualities. The Dagda, 
head and hoar ancestor of the pantheon, was~-in old 
days taken to mean the ‘fire of god’, but rather is 
derived from dagos’, ‘ good’, and deivos ‘god’. He 
is also called Cera, a word that is perhaps connected 
with Lat. Ceres, and Ruad-rofessa, or ‘lord of great 
knowledge’, names which mark him out as the 
‘Great Father ’ or lord of created things ; ‘ for he was 
a great father to the Tuatha Dé Danann ’, themselves 
a body of early gods. He is ‘the god of prosperity 
to the pagans’, whose daughter is the threefold 
Brigit, goddess of poetry, of smith-work, and of healing. 
His father was Eladu, ‘Science’ or ‘ Knowledge’ ; 
his grandfather was Delbaeth, which old glossaries 
explain to mean ‘god of fire’, for from the magic 
flame lighted by him his sons were created. This 
ancient, venerable deity, from whom all things derive, 
was said to be the object of worship even to the gods 
themselves, ‘for the Tuatha Dé Danann worshipped 
him. To them he was an earth-god because of the 
vastness of his powers’. ‘ He had the science of the 
heathen in perfection, and his were the multiform 
triads.’1 Alone among all the gods the Dagda’s 


1 Céir Anmann, Irische Texte, an (2897), PP. 355-7; 
Three Irish Glossaries, pp. 8, 39, Xxxi 
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name has always the definite article prefixed, and 
Munster people still swear by The Dagda. He is par 
excellence The Good God, or giver of good. 

The earth-gods, then, were beneficent ; from them 
all things had their origin: fire, and the plentiful 
produce of the soil, and the wisdom, poetry and music 
that follow upon these. The Dagda is represented as 
a grotesque and cumbersome old man, so fat and un- 
wieldy that men laughed when he tried to walk about. 
It took eight men to draw his club on a wheeled car 
behind him. As it rolled along it left tracks as broad 
and deep as the boundary-dyke between two provinces. 
He had a cauldron that held fourscore gallons of new 
milk and a similar measure of meat and fat. He 
possessed the magic harp into which he had so bound 
the melodies that they sounded forth only when 
summoned by his call, and the harp would move of 
its own will from the wall to his hand when he called 
upon it, overthrowing all who stood in its way. Before 
the second Battle of Moytura, the Fomorians filled his 
cauldron with porridge and bade him eat the whole - 
of it on pain of death. He was of the ancient earth- 
gods (dia talmhan) indigenous in the soil. This 
monstrous and grotesque figure of the Dagda, who 
reminds us in many respects of the Greek Cronus, is 
one of a group of ancient deities who are possessed of 
prodigious powers. 

As the Dagda is Lord of all Science, so Diancecht 
is master of Leechcraft or Medicine, Ogma of the force 
of Eloquence, Credne and Goibniu of the arts of 
Smithery, Brigit of Philosophy and Poetry. In the 
second Battle of Moytura, in which they all engaged 
against the Fomorians or sea-giants, monsters who 
were invading the North-West of Ireland, 'their powers 
were put to the test. The club of fhe Dagda, like 
the thunderbolt of Jove, rattled down ‘upon the enemy, 
crushing their bodies as ‘the hailstones are crushed 

2 Céir Anmann, op. cit., sec. 150, Pp. 355. 
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beneath the feet of a herd of horses.’ The smith 
Goibniu forged spears that never made a missing cast, 
and no skin was ever pierced by them without the 
death of its owner following. This Goibniu became 
in later times better known as the mysterious wandering 
architect, the Gobbhan Saer, to whom a popular tradi- 
tion ascribes the invention and construction of the first 
Round Towers. He belongs, however, to a far earlier 
stage of tradition. The powers of Diancecht were no 
less valuable to his friends, for he prepared a well 
with magic herbs, and every wounded warrior who 
was put into the water overnight was fit for conflict 
on the morrow; while Bé-chuile and Dianann, two 
witch-folk, brought up hosts and battalions of armed 
men formed out of the trees and stones and sods of 
the earth. The Fomorians were fabled to have come 
across seas from Africa, fleeing before the race of 
Shem, son of Noah. They are pictured as monstrous 
beings with one hand and one foot, or with the 
heads of horses or goats. They demanded an offer- 
ing of healthy human children, and of two-thirds 
of the corn and wine of Ireland as a tribute. They 
were at first led by Ciocal ‘the Footless’, son of Garbh 
‘the Rough’, son of Ughmor ‘Great Woe’. In the 
Battle of Moytura their leaders were Breas, whose 
cruelties had been such that he was driven out of the - 
kingdom, and Balor, known as ‘ Balor of the Evil 
Eye ’, a monster with only one eye in the middle of 
his forehead. Before its poisonous glance a host of 
men would fall. When he encountered Lugh on the 
battlefield, he said to his servant, ‘ Lift up mine eye- 
lid, lad, that I may see this babbler who is talking 
tome.’ The lid was raised from Balor’s eye, and the 
god of light slew the god of darkness by the cast of 


‘1 Whitley Stokes, Second Battle of Moytura, R.C. XII 
(1891) 42—130, 306-8 ; and compare the Kat Godeu or ‘ Battle 
of the Trees’ in Welsh legend; Skene, Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, II, 137; I, 276-84. 
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a sling-stone which carried the eye right through his 
head behind, so that his poisoned glance fell upon his 
own host, and they fell dead before its venom. The 
battle is clearly a contest between the gods of light 
and darkness, of knowledge and ignorance; of brute 
force obliged to give way before the advancing intelli- 
gence and skill of civilizedman. The Fomorians, like 
nature gods, demand from human beings the fruits 
of their home and of their industry ; they are cruel and 
devouring foes. 

There were also tribal or local divinities, who prob- 
ably came nearer to the daily life of the people than 
any of the higher pantheon could do. ‘I swear by the 
gods of my tribe’, ‘I swear to god as my people (or 
tribe) swears’, ‘I swear by the god by whom the 
Ulstermen swear’, are the usual formule of the early 
heroes and kings of Ireland. They were evidently 
protective deities or possibly totems belonging to the 
various peoples, and responsible for the preservation 
of their special adherents. They may or may not 
have been identical with the Tuatha Dé Danann. In 
later times the Dé Danann gods became identified 
with the fairy people (aes side) or earth-gods (det 
terrent), who took up their abode beneath the fairy- 
mounds, which were probably old _burial-places. 
Tirechan (died 656) speaks in his annotations or 
Memoir of St. Patrick of the ‘ viros side aut deorum 
terrenorum ’, the Fairy-men or Earth-deities for whom 
the Saint and his troop of clerics were mistaken by the 
two princesses at the well near Croghan in Connaught. 
The heroes of Ossianic legend could remember days 
in which none dare sit on certain hillocks or mounds, 
for dread of the Tuatha Dé Danann.? Even so late 
as 1905 visitors were warned by people of the place 
to cross themselves as a protection against ‘the 


1 W. Faraday, The Cattle-raid of Cualnge, 33, 39; Wh. 
Stokes, Togail Bruidne dd Derga, 52, 84, 99, 123. 
2 S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 124. 
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- Dananns’ at Croagh-a-teeaun in Co. Clare, near to 
a green hillock, which up to 1839 was a recognized 
haunt of the Tuatha Dé Danann.? 

It would seem that the human or semi-human 
kings of later time partook of the character of earth- 
gods. King Conchobar is called a dia talmaide or 
terrestrial god of the men of Ulster, and his sister 
Dechtire, the mother of Cuchulain, is called a goddess ; 
Cuchulain, mc dea dechtiri, ‘the son of the goddess 
Dechtire.’ There is a curious distinction made in 
some passages of the Tain B6é Cualnge between dée 
and an-dée, ‘gods’ and ‘non-gods’. It is explained 
that the gods (dée) were the ‘ people of (magic) power ’ 
or ‘ Mighty Folk ’, and the non-gods (an-dée) were the 
‘husbandmen’, In a moment of deep depression, 
the hero Cuchulain blesses the goddess of war, the 
Morrigan, who succours him and gives him drink. 
‘The blessing of gods and non-gods be upon thee!’ 
he exclaims. It looks like a division into an aristo- 
cracy of the fighting class and Druids and the plebeians 
or agricultural class ; yet both are invoked as superior 
powers.* It would seem that these early native deities 
were forced to retire before the coming of a later series 
of divinities, whose cult as a rule extended beyond the 
limits of Ireland. We hear much less of the Dagda 
or Diancecht or Ogma than we do of Lugh or Manannan 
or Angus of the Brugh. But to make any actual line 
of distinction between these various strata of gods is 
no longer possible, for their traditions have become 
confused together. We only know that some had 
only an Irish tradition, while others were well-known | 
outside the borders of Ireland and even on the Conti- 
nent. It is easier to believe that the cult of these 


1 Thomas J. Westropp in Folklore, XXI, 198; XXIV. 
(1913), 97-8. 

* LL, 1230. 

* Céir Anmann, op. cit. p. 355; W. Faraday, The Cattle-raid 
of Cualnge, p. 81; E. Hull, Cuchulain Saga, p. 169. 
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gods came from without to Ireland than that it spread 
from Ireland to Europe. 

Of the Celtic gods whose cult was not confined to 
the British Isles, and was probably not indigenous to 
these countries but introduced from outside, that of 
Lugh Lamh-fhada, ‘long-handed ’, was the most wide- 
spread. The name of the brilliant youthful sun-god 
is found in the towns of Laon, Leyden and Lyons 
(i.e. Lugu-dunum, the fort or town of Lugh) and his 
festival of August 1, Lugh-nasadh, ‘ the feast of Lugh’, 
is known as Lammas outside the Celtic area. He was 
the god of light and knowledge, the Joldanach or 
Samildanach, as being possessed of many arts; when 
he presented himself at the door of Tara, which none 
but an accomplished craftsman might enter, he was 
able to prove that he excelled each expert in his own 
particular branch of knowledge. He is ‘the gifted 
child ’ of Welsh mythology, who reaches full maturity 
when he is yet but a babe. His magic spear thirsts 
for blood and flashes fire; in battle it roared and ~ 
struggled to get free, for it had life within itself. There 
is no doubt as to his symbolism. When he approaches 
a place from the west, Breas, son of Balor, king of the 
Fomor, or dark gods, exclaims, ‘I wonder that the 
sun is rising in the west to-day, when it rises in the 
east every other day.’ ‘It were better for us if it 
were the sun,’ say his Druids. ‘ Why, then, what else 
can it be?’ he asks. ‘It is the radiance of the face 
of Lugh Longhanded,’ they reply. Elsewhere we are 
told that ‘his face and brow were like to the radi- 
ance of the setting sun, so that men were unable to 
gaze upon his countenance for the greatness of its 
splendour.’ ? 

In Welsh legend he is known as Llew Llaw Gyffes, 
the god of light. He is mysteriously born and is 
fostered by Gwydion ; he marries a fair woman formed 


1 Fate of the Children of Tuireann, Soc. for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language (1901), 70, 82-3. 
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out of the blossoms of the oak, the broom, and the 
meadow-sweet ; and he flies up to the sky in the form 
of an eagle. 

The Feast of Lugh on the first Sunday of August 
was known in Ireland as Black Crom’s Sunday (Domh- 
nach Chroim Dubh) or Garlic Sunday. There are 
many legends connecting this day with St. Patrick. 
It is kept as a day for circuiting stone crosses and 
dropping beads at Temple Patrick in Co. Mayo, with 
much the same observances as Good Friday, and was 
continued up to 1838 or later. The name is there 
translated or corrupted into Sunday of Gloom. 

Under the name of Garland, corrupted into Garlic 
Sunday, Lughnasad or Lammas was kept as a festival 
of dead kinsfolk. <A garland or hoop was decorated 
the night before with coloured ribbons, and flowers 
were added on the day itself. A procession was formed 
with a young man at its head carrying the wreath from 
which apples were hung, and they proceeded to the 
churchyard to say prayers and strew flowers with much 
keening and weeping. The ceremony closed with a 
dance and feast in the place where the garland was 
fixed not far from the graveyard. 

Marriages formed a special feature of the Lammas 
or Tailltenn (now Teltown) fair which was carried 
on from very ancient times down almost to the present 
day. It was attended by people from the whole 
of Ireland as well as from Scotland, and the day was 
spent in athletic games and sports. It was the most 
popular of all the old Irish festivals. The young people 
were ranged on either side of the great embankment, 
the boys on one side and girls on the other, when, 
having thus had an opportunity of looking at each 
other, they passed down to a deep artificial hollow, 
still called ‘ Marriage Hollow’, where there was said 


1 ‘Math the son of Mathonwy ’, C. E. Guest, Mabinogion, 
(1877). 426, 429. 
ere has been a recent revival of the Tailltenn games. 
ae 
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to be a door with a hole in it, through which each 
girl passed her middle finger. If any of the men on 
the other side took hold of it the pair were considered 
to be betrothed ‘for a year and a day’. If during 
this time they disagreed they returned to Tailltenn, 
walked into the centre of Rath Dubh or the Black 
Rath, stood back to back, one facing north and the 
other south, and walked out of the fort a divorced 
couple, free to try again.' The expression ‘a Tel- 
town marriage ’ is still in use. In old times a certain 
hill on the spot was called ‘the hill of the buying’, 
because the settlements were there made with the 
parents and the bride-price paid. Somewhat similar 
trial marriages are still made in parts of Scotland, 
Wales and England, though in a less formal and open 
manner; but they are permitted by custom and 
sanctioned by the parents of the girl. The ceremonies 
at Teltown were brought to an end by the clergy on 
account of the rioting that went on, but a sort of 
pattern was still held on Lammas Day, though no 
saint’s name was connected with it. 

Lughnasad or Lammas is still kept as a fair in the 
Isle of Man and Wales on August 12 (O0.S.). It was 
a public holiday, and people used to visit the tops of 
the mountains in crowds. The Fan Fach, a mountain 
in Carmarthenshire, was crowded with climbers on the 
first Sunday in August, and so was South Barrule. But 
it was denounced as pagan, and this and the institution 
of a collection after the service, tended to decrease the 
numbers of those who attended the festival. They say 
they go to bewail Jephthah’s daughter on the moun- 
tains, but they now read the chapter from the Bible 
at home.? 

In Cornwall, Morva Fair was held, when it was said 
that the giant of Morva would walk up to Bospenis 
Croft and there perform magical rites. ‘A quarter 


1 Sir W. Wilde, Beauties of the Boyne and Blackwater, 150-2. 
* J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, I, 312-3. 
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of an acre would not hold the horses ridden to the fa 
the (stone) hedges being covered by the visitors’. Tus 
great granite fragments were the Giant’s House or the 
quoits he used ; and every one drank to the health of 
the Giant. It is now held on August 1. 
Manannan mac Lir, in Welsh Manawyddan ab 
Llyr, Son of the Sea, seems also to belong to the race 
of later deities. In Welsh legend there are four of 
the name who divide his attributes between them. 
That is to say he combines the traditions of several 
older gods. He is Manannan mac Alloit, a Druid 
who replaced the earlier deity Oirbsen, the god who 
gave its first name to Lough Corrib in Galway, and 
after whom ‘ Emain of the Apples’ in the island of 
Mull, or Arran in the Clyde, the Celtic Elysium, was 
called. Or he is Manannan mac Lir ‘a celebrated 
merchant, between Ireland and Scotland’. ‘He knew 
the periods for observing the sky and the duration of 
calm and storm’, and he was the Son of the Sea, ‘and 
a god whom the heathen adored, for he could transform 
himself into many shapes by wizardry.’ ? The place of 
Llyr the ocean-god is taken by his wandering, shape- 
shifting son, whose restlessness and changing moods 
well represent the moving, unstable ocean. We hear 
little of Llyr in either Irish or Welsh legend but much 
of Manannan and his brother Bran the Blessed. Both 
are connected in the Oversea Voyage tales and with 
the blissful Otherworld. The former is connected 
with the Isle of Man or Manann, to which he gave his 
name, and his grave, thirty feet long, is still shown 
outside Peel Castle. He possessed the two magic 
cows which supplied an inexhaustible flow of milk 
and the Undry Cauldron from which none went away 
unsatisfied. His banquet was the Feast of Age at 


1 R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of England (1881), 
2-3. 
* W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, I, 78-9, from 
MS. H. 2, 16, in Trinity College, Dublin. 
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which there was neither more nor less than sufficient 
for every comer. He travelled in his magic copper 
boat, the Wave-Sweeper, which needed no oar or 
rudder, and his spears were Yellow-Shaft and Red 
Javelin, and his swords Great Fury and Little Fury. 
His shield, which in after days became the shield of 
Fionn mac Cumhall, was made from the wood of the 
Dripping Ancient Hazel, the leafless tree which bore 
the head of Balor of the Blows, after Lugh had cut it 
off in the Battle of Moytura, from which a baneful 
venom dropped. His Crane-bag held the treasures 
of the ocean.4 In Wales he is, like Llew, connected 
with cordwainers and the making of shoes; and he 
takes part in the hunt of a magic boar who leads the 
huntsmen astray into a castle, which vanishes with 
a clap of thunder. 

Another god or divine personage who belongs to 
early Welsh mythology is the mysterious King 
Bran, who is called in Welsh story Bendigeid Vran 
or Bran the Blessed, whom no house could ever con- 
tain, and whose head after his death was to be buried 
at the White Mount in London, with the face toward 
France, so that no invasion by France could take place 
while it lay thus; evidently a late adaptation of the 
old folk belief that a warrior buried standing or facing 
his enemies formed an impassable barrier to their 
advance. For fourscore years and more, his friends 
were carrying the head about with them, and during 
all that time they were unconscious of ever having 
spent a time more joyous and mirthful. They were 
feasting in Harlech seven years while the three birds 
of Rhiannon sang to them, and the time that they 
spent was called the Entertaining of the Noble Head.? 
They were, in fact, in Elysium or fairyland. The Irish 


1 Eoin MacNeill, Duanatve Finn (Irish Texts Society, VII), 
135-7; 150-1, 119-20. 

* ‘Branwen the daughter of Llyr’, C. E. Guest, Mabinogion, 
379, 381-3. 
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have traditions of another Bran who also made a 
Voyage to Elysium, the first of a long series of tales 
of voyages leading into the other world, a literature 
filled with beautiful images and strange adventures.1 

Ireland possessed a number of divinities who were 
unknown in Wales, and many of whom are connected 
in tradition with the burial tumuli. Such are Midir, 
who won back his fairy wife, Etain, as the stake in a 
game of chess, after she had been married to the king 
of Ireland; and Angus of the Brugh, the god of love 
and the ever-young, the Adonis of the Gaels, who 
inhabited a splendid palace within the Brugh or 
tumulus on the River Boyne, which represented to the 
Irish the dwellings of the gods. The tricksty Manannan 
suggested that Angus should ask the original owner 
of the Brugh to give it up to him for a night and 
a day; but when the owner, the foster-father of 
Angus, wanted it back again, the young god refused 
to part with it, averring that all time was made up 
but of nights and days. Then he surrounded himself 
with an invisible wall, which no one might pass, and 
he lived henceforth in splendour, drinking the ale of 
immortality and eating of the pigs that never failed. 
It is said that the four kisses of Angus were changed 
into birds ‘who haunted the youths of Erin’. The 
Tuatha Dé Danann are evidently the Children of Don 
of Welsh tradition ; in the annalistic accounts they 
bear different names, Brian, Iuchar and Iucharba. 
They wedded the three princesses Banbha, Fodhla, and 
Eriu, a triad who gave their poetic names to Ireland. 
In later days the Tuatha Dé Danann are indistinguish- 
abie from the fairies; they are said to have retired 
into fairy haunts beneath the ground. There they 
were supposed to reign as kings in palaces whose sites 
were as well recognized as any village above ground. 
This is probably the result of the same Christian 
teaching which transformed fairies into demons. In 

1 K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, I. 
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“Fiace’s Hymn to St. Patrick we read, ‘ On Erin’s folk 
lay darkness, the tribes worshipped the Fairies ’ (Sidhe). 
Occasionally they appeared and conversed with men, 
played hockey with them or fought battles with them. 
They also intermarried with human beings. Most of 
these gods are practically unknown in Gaelic Scotland. 

When we come to deal with the worship of the Angles 
and Saxons we are in a much less fortunate position. 
Instead of a mass of tradition and story, we have, within 
the limits of the country itself, only a few scattered 
and often obscure references to the old gods, or infer- 
ences drawn from names of days or seasons or from 
charms and divinations. The Anglo-Saxon names 
of the months remind us of divinities otherwise for- 
gotten. Bede tells us that March was called Hred- 
ménath, from a goddess Hreda; and April was 
Eosturménath, from a goddess Eostre, in whose honour 
solemn celebrations were held ; she is believed to have 
been a dawn divinity and gives us our name for Easter. 
February was Solménath or the month of cakes, ‘ be- 
cause these were offered to their gods ’ ; September was 
the mensis sacrorum ; and November, the beginning 
of winter, was the Bl6tmoénath or mensis immolationum, 
because then they devoted to the gods the live stock 
before the winter’s slaughter. These names, recalling 
to us religious ceremonies, were intermixed with 
seasonal names such as May or Thrimilci, when cows 
were milked three times a day, and August or Ueud- 
ménath, the month of tares; later we get Harvest- 
month, Rye-harvest, and other agricultural names.?! 
The names of the week, too, remind us of the change 

,- from Roman to Teutonic deities ; Mercury gave way to 

‘ Woden (0.H.G., Wuotan) ; Thor or Thunor replaced 

Jupiter; and Tiw, Mars. Friday we get from 

Frig, Woden’s wife, traces of whose worship are said 

| to have continued in England up to the thirteenth 
/ century. 


1 Bede, De Temporum Ratione, c. 15. 
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In a charter of 959, we find the words ‘thence 
along the road to Friday’s (i.e. Frig’s) tree’ and else- 
where ‘ and thence to Friday’. There is a place still 
called Fridaythorpe in Yorkshire.! Some would in 
the old days also number Saetere (Lat. Saturnus) 
who gave his name to Saturday, among the Teutonic 
gods. In Germany there is a tradition of an old man 
standing on a fish grasping a bunch of flowers in one 
hand and a wheel in the other, who was a god Chrodo 
or Hruodo and represented Saturn. But the name 
does not occur in Anglo-Saxon genealogies. Our 
royal family, like several others, trace their ancestry 
back to Woden. The name of Odin or Woden, the 
Father of the gods, and that of Thor, the Wielder of 
the Thunderbolt or Hammerer, occur in old Anglo- 
Saxon charms. 


A worm (serpent) came 

To slay and to slaughter ; 

Then took up Woden 

Nine wondrous twigs 

He smote then the nadder 

Till it flew in nine bits; * 
while in others the sir, or Northern gods, were still 
remembered. To sharpen a knife say 


If it were an ASsir shot, 

Or if it were an elfin shot, 
Or if it were a witche’s shot, 
Now will I help thee.? 


Some relics of Scandinavian usages are still found 
in Scottish and North of England charms. The 
famous Merseburgh charm for the cure of a horse or 
human foot still exists in North Britain with very 
little change from its Teutonic form. Originally it 
ran thus :-— 


1 J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England er), I, 362-3. 
* Cockayne, op. cit., IIT, 35. bid., 55- 
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Phol (Balder) and Woden 
fared to a wood; 

there was Balder’s 

foal’s foot sprained. ... 

. . . Then charmed Woden 
As well he knew (how) 
for bone sprain, 

for blood sprain, 

for limb sprain. 

Bone to bone, 

blood to blood, 

limb to limbs 

as though they were glued. 


The Highland form is :— 


Christ went out 

In the morning early, 

He found the legs of the horses 

In fragments soft ; 

He put marrow to marrow, 

He put pith to pith, 

He put bone to bone, 

He put membrane to membrane, etc. 


The only real change in the form of this incantation 
is the substitution of the name of Christ for that of 
Balder. It is to be said on a black woollen thread 
with nine knots upon it, bound over the sprained 
limb.1 ' 

In Lincolnshire an ague charm takes the form of 
an invocation to Woden and Loki, with the aid of 
the hammer of Thor. Three old horse-shoes were 
nailed to the foot of the bed where the patient lay, 
with a hammer placed crosswise upon them. ‘ There, 
lad,’ said the boy’s mother, ‘ when the old ’un comes 
to shake ’un, yon ull fix ’im saafe asa church steeple, ’e 
we’ant never passyon. .. .” Then for the ‘ chawms’ ; 


1 From a tenth-century Old High-German manuscript at 
Merseburg Cathedral in Saxony, Proc. British Academy, Vol. 
IX, p. 15, and see Kemble’s Saxons in England, I, 365, 366; 
Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, II, 
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‘I taks the mell (hammer) in my left ’and, and I taps 
them shoes, and I ses: 


Feyther, Son and Holy Ghost, 

Nail the davil to the poast ; 

Throice I stroikes with holy crook, 

One for God, and one for Wod, and one for Lok.’ ! 
(i.e. Woden and Loki.) 


The old Scandinavian gods have here become part 
of a pantheon which includes them alongside of the 
newer Christian deities. 
_ How easily such transitions were accomplished can 
be judged by a study of the remarkable Scandinavian 
font or Dip-stone, dating from about the year Iooo, 
and now preserved in the National Museum of Stock- 
holm, which shows on its sides a number of Christian 
emblems, with among them an undoubted figure of 
Thor, bearded and with his hammer raised in the right 
hand. This font, which was found in West Gotland, 
Sweden, is more than two hundred years older than 
the earliest codex of the Poetical Edda.* 

It is not only in spells and literature that we find 
an intermixture still remaining of Scandinavian lore. 
Superstitions among the people, and especially among 
the fisher-folk, of Scotland retain many traces of old 
Norse ideas. There were witch-women in the Orkneys 
who would ‘ help out their substance by selling favour- 
able winds to mariners’, as Sir Walter Scott’s Bessie 
Miller did, who got sixpence from the sailors for their 
prayers; and there were women who could bind the 
winds into knotted threads and unloose them at will. 
One Mammie Scott of Stromness gave a mariner 
bound for Stornoway a scarlet thread with three 
knots tied in it. He might loosen two knots for wind, 
but not the third on any account. The sailor sped 
away with a good breeze round Cape Wrath, but near 

1 Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, II (1890), 134. 

* George Stephens, Thunor the Thunderer, carved on @ 
Scandinavian font (1878). 
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the end of the voyage, becoming curious, he unloosed 
the third knot tosee what wouldhappen. Immediately 
a fierce hurricane arose, and his vessel was driven back 
to Hoy Sound, whence he had set out. This witch- 
woman could also influence the winds by cutting 
packs of cards.! In the neighbourhood of the Pent- 
land Firth, where the old legend ‘ How the sea became 
salt ’ is localized, the two witches, Grotti Finnie and 
Grotti Minnie, the Fenja and Menja of Grotta Sédngr, 
are still remembered, and nurses invoke them to 
frighten naughty babies. They were set to grind 
Frothi’s gold-mill while they sang the ‘ Grotta-séngr ’ 
or Mill-song, which prophesied first peace and wealth, 
but, as he forced them to work harder, evils and war 
to come. Hence was gold called Frothi’s meal. The 
Mill they ground was the Lesser Mill. 

It was the Nine Maidens of the Island-Mill, that is, 
the Nine Daughters of gir, the Ocean-god, who 
ground the Greater Mill, which, deep in the depths 
of the turbulent ocean, ground out Hamlet’s meal 
between the cruel mill-stones. They set the ocean in 
motion as if a quern were turned round and they 
crushed out life between the stones. ‘ Far out, beyond 
the skirts of earth, the Nine Maidens of the Island- 
Mill stir amain the host-cruel Skerry-quern; they 
who of yore ground Hamlet’s meal.’2 These nine 
daughters of A‘gir pass insensibly into the Valkyrie 
maidens, who weave the warp and weft of men’s lives 
upon the beam. The Irish charm that we give on 
p. 170 is curiously analogous to the old Norse or 
Icelandic belief, and is an invocation to the ‘ Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who fashion the threads of the 

1 R. M. Fergusson, Rambling Sketches in the Far North 
(1883), 67-8. 

* Amléda lid-meldy; explained in Saxo Grammaticus, as 
meaning ‘ the sea-sand’. SeeO. Elton and F. Y. Powell’s ed. 
(1894), p. 109; see also G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale, Introd. I, 184; I. Gollancz, The Sources of 
Hamlet (1926), 1. 
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sons of long life’. These terrible maids, who carry 
life and death in their hands, appear in Njal’s Saga 
as weaving with the entrails of men slaughtered in 
the Irish Battle of Clontarf, fought on Good Friday, 
1o15. ‘On Good Friday it happened in Caithness that 
a man whose name was Daurrud saw folk riding twelve 
together to a bower, and there they were lost to sight. 
He went to the bower and looked in through a window- 
slit and saw women inside who had set up a loom, 
men’s heads were the weights, but men’s entrails 
were the warp and weft. A sword served for shuttle 
and the reels were arrows. ... Then they plucked 
down the woof and tore it asunder and each kept 
what she had in her hand. They got on their steeds 
and rode six to the south and six to the north’. The 
great song called the Lay of the Darts (Darradar-Liod), 
from which Gray’s well-known poem is adapted, refers 
to the same incident; ‘ Wide-stretched is the warp, 
presaging slaughter ; the hanging cloud of the beam ; 
it is raining blood. The grey web of the hosts is 
raised up on the spears, the web which we, the friends 
of Odin, are filling with red weft. 


‘Let us wind! let us wind the web of darts; and then ride to 
war with the king. 

Let us wind ! let us wind the web of darts; where the banners 
of war are streaming,’ &c.! 


So of the Valkyrie maidens it is sung: 


Loud, lo! loud were they as they rode over the hill ; 
Stout of mood were they as they rode over the mountain. 


Like the weaving goddesses Holda and Bertha, 
they spin and weave the strands of death. Like the 
Badhb and Morrigan in Ireland, they were goddesses 
of war, delighting in slaughter. ‘I stood beneath my 
linden shield, beneath my light shield, where the 

1 G. W. Dasent, ‘ Njal’s Saga ’, in Icelandic Sagas relating to 


the British Isles, III (Rolls Series, 1894), p. 359; G. Vigfusson 
and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, I, 281-3. 
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mighty women exercised their power and flung the 
screaming javelins ’. 

Connected with Holda is the legend of the wild 
hunt where Woden is replaced by Lady or Dame Holda 
as leader of the hunt; she harries at the head of a 
ghastly band of spirits over land and sea. Three- 
fourths of the world is in her power. She has survived 
in popular fancy as Herodias, who danced before 
Herod, probably from the whirling circles of her 
dance, or as Diana in the witch-cult. 

Among the French her place is taken by Dame 
Habonda or Abundia, the giver of fertility ; probably 
only another form of the Mother-goddesses or the 
White Women of Irish legend. 

Weyland the Smith has impressed his personality 
on English imaginations just as his Gaelic parallel, 
the Gobbhan Saer, ‘the Artificer’, has on that of 
Ireland. He was, like Vulcan, lame; for he was 
captured by Nithhad, king of the Niars, and by him 
hamstrung and forced to work for him at the forge. 
The king’s daughter had a son by Weyland, whose 
name was Widia or Wudga. The Weyland story opens 
with the trapping of three swan maidens by a lake- 
shore by three heroes, a Scandinavian theme very 
familiar also in the early Gaelic legends of these islands. 
His brother was Egil the Archer, the original of the 
William Tell story, whose legend is told in Thidreks 
Saga. A place in Berkshire, marked by a dolmen, is 
still called Weyland Smith, written more correctly in 
Anglo-Saxon charters as Weland’s Smithy. 

Equally famous throughout the Middle Ages was 
the tale of Wade, or Wada, whom some late genealogies 
make the father of Weyland or Weland. He seems 
to have been a sea-giant, and on one occasion he wades 
over the swollen flood with his son on his shoulder, 
as a kind of heathen St. Christopher. To him the 
ways of the sea and its tales are known; and he 
steers the fleet which brings deliverers to Kudrun in 
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a poem of about the same date as Thidreks Saga.! 
There is a Roman causeway called Wade’s Causey or 
Wade’s Wife’s Causey, near Pickering in Yorkshire, 
where the tremendous size of the ‘ druidical stones’ 
in the vicinity gave rise to the legend that the wife of 
Wade, who had to milk her cow at a great distance 
across the moors from the sea-coast inland towards 
York, carried stones in her apron with which her 
husband constructed a causeway over which she: 
might walk. As in the stories of the Cailleach Bheara, 
her apron-strings broke and the stones fell in a heap. 
In Leland the stones are called Wade’s Grave. In 
addition, Wade and his wife are credited with the ' 
building of the castles of Mulgrave and Pickering in 
Yorkshire. They were hampered in their work by 
having only one hammer between them, so the hammer 
was thrown backward and forward till the work was 
done.? His boat was called Wingelock or Guingelot, 
and in Chaucer’s day it was still famous and the subject 
of popular song. In Troilus and Criseyde we read : 


He sang ; she pleyde ; he tolde tale of Wade.* 


The Jétun Agir himself, too, has not been altogether 
forgotten in this new home of the men of the North, 
though he may have come here with later Scandinavian 
settlers. As Carlyle reminds us, the Nottingham 
bargemen on the River Trent when the river is in a 
swirling and flooded state, callit Eager; they cry out, 
‘ Have a care, there is the Eager coming!’ as though 
he were a human being.‘ A®gir was the sea-god, the 
husband of Ran, and is a giant’s name in the Edda ; 
7Egir’s children is a poetical expression for the waves. 
In S. Uist in the Hebrides we find Lamrig E-egir or ‘ the 


1 R. W. Chambers, Widsith, a Study tn Old English Heroic 
Legend (1912), p. 95 sq. 

8 E. Gutch, Folklore “of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 8-9. 

® W. Skeat’s ed. (1894), Book III, 1, 614. 

* Heroes and Hero-worship (1901), pp. 18-19. 
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landing-place of Agir ’, and Iola E-egir or ‘ the fishing- 
bank of Aégir’.! It is only by collecting such frag- 
mentary notices that we can realize the place that 
the old Northern mythology once held in the thoughts 
of the people of Britain; but exactly how deeply it 
penetrated or with which particular incursion of the 
men of the North each part of it came to these islands, 
it would be more difficult to determine. It is still 
in the sea-coast places of Scotland and Northern 
England that Scandinavian words and traditions 
linger ; where from century to century the fishermen 
of the Northern lands have mingled with the mariners 
and fisher-folk of our own shores, and shared their 
ways and manner of speech and usages. 

Of the god Balder we hear little in Britain. In 
the Merseburgh charm he seems to be identified with 
Pol. But in Anglo-Saxon genealogies he appears 
occasionally. Scyld, also, the descendant of Sceaf, 
one of the remote ancestors of Woden, of whom we 
read in the poem of Beowulf, is placed in the Angio- 
Saxon Chronicle at the head of the West Saxon genea- 
logy (A.D. 854). In numberless ways the influence 
of Teutonic and Scandinavian mythology can be felt 
in our expressions and ideas ; we still ‘ dree our wierd ’, 
though we often forget that Wierd was god or goddess 
of death in Scandinavian lore. ‘Very powerful was 
he.” When a person is about to die, it is that ‘the 
Wierd draws nigh’. ‘It shall befal us as Wierd 
decideth, the lord of every man.’ 

A curious phrase which seems to suggest that the 
Irish had some idea of the world serpent or ‘ Midgards 
ormr’ whose coils gird round the globe, is found in 
the Togatl Bruidne dé Derga, where, when a terrible 
noise shakes the house, so that all the weapons fall 
to the ground, one of those present exclaims: ‘I 
know nothing like it unless it be the earth that has 


1 George Henderson, Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland, 
pp. 100-1. 
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broken or the Leviathan that surrounds the globe and 
strikes with its tail to overturn the world.’! This 
may be a direct transfusion from Norse influences, 
but the story is probably much older than the first 
recorded Norse invasions of Ireland; even in the 
written form in which we have it, it belongs to the 
eighth or ninth century. Something of the same 
symbolism is found in the Welsh Book of Taliesin 
where we hear of 


That river of dread strife hard by the earth (terra) 
Venom its essence, around the world it goes.? 


There are some traces also in Irish legend of the 
belief in a supporting tree or pillar which rises out of 
a lake; they seem to suggest some idea like that of 
Yggdrasil, the Norse World-supporting Ash. Ina 
story relating the wonders of nature which were 
revealed in Ireland at the birth of Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, we are told that Loch n-Echach (Lough Neagh) 
revealed itself with a four-sided holly-tree placed 
therein for seven years, which in the earth was stone, 
in the water iron, and above the water it was a tree.® 
A similar legend is told of Loch Gur, which is spell- 
bound except once in seven years when it appears 
dry and the tree at its bottom may be seen, covered 
with a green cloth. On one occasion a bold fellow 
who happened to be on the spot on the instant when 
the spell broke, rode his horse towards the tree and 
snatched away the green cloth (Brat Uaine) that 
covered it. As he turned to carry it away, an ancient 
woman who sat knitting at the foot of the tree, under 
the cloth, guarding the tree, began to drone a rhythm : 


Chughat, chughat, a Bhuaine Bhalbh ! 
Marcach 6 Thir na m-Ban Marbh 
A’ fiadach an bhruit uaine dhom bhathas ! 


1 Ed. Whitley Stokes (1902), p. 46. 


* Rhys, Arthurian Legend, 157. 
* Airne Fingein, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, ii, p. 5- 
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At these words the waters rose and pursued the 
intruder. He fled with all the haste he could, but as 
he gained the edge of the lake one-half of his steed 
was swept away and with it the green cloth. Had 
he succeeded in carrying it off the enchantment would 
have been at an end for ever.1 Perhaps of the same 
kind is: 

The Oak of St. Bride, which nor devil nor Dane, 

Nor Saxon nor Dutchman could rend from her fane. 


In the Voyage of Maelduin we find islands resting 
on a single column, supported by a tree guarded by 
a monstrous beast.? 


(6) GODDESSES AND NYMPHS 


There are a few names that show an acquaintance 
with Gaulish divinities on the Continent such as that 
of the god Mars Segomo, a Gaulish war-god, which 
is found on an Irish Ogham inscription; the Dal- 
cassians of Munster claimed descent from the early 
king Nia Segamain. The English town of Colchester 
is derived from Camalodunum, after the god Camalos 
whose Gaulish counterpart is Camulos. But these 
few similar names do not necessarily carry with them 
the inference that these gods were worshipped in 
Britain ; they may have been introduced by travellers. 
Common to all these peoples, as to many other races, 
was the cult of Mother-gods or Matrone. In Gaul 
they seem to have been often connected with springs, 
and were grouped into three or five, as in the Matres 
Ubelne or ‘Goddess-Mothers’ of the Huveaune, 


1 Told by an old woman from Askeaton, 24 April, 1879; 
Rev. Celt. IV., p. 185. 
The lines, which are corrupt, run somewhat as follows: 
‘Up with thee, up with thee, Silent Buain ! 
A horseman from the Land of Dead Women 
Is snatching the Green Cloak from my head.’ 
® Rev. Celt., X, 61, 63, 55-7. 
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where the word Maires is clearly, as M. Camille Jullian 
points out, only a translation of a native word.!_ Lyons 
and the Rhine districts seem to have been centres of 
their cult. The grouping into triads was a distinctive 
feature in all Celtic goddess-names. In Ireland there 
were three war-goddesses, Badhb, Neman and Macha 
or Morrigan (‘Great Queen’); three princesses who 
Sohbe their names to Ireland, Fodhla, Banbha, and 

riu; three Brigits, goddesses of the arts of healing, 
of smith-craft or metal-working, and of poetry. The 
love of the triad-form is even greater in Ireland than 
in Wales. There are whole tracts given up to collec- 
tions of triads.* 

In Wales and Britain, though there is only one 
inscription mentioning Matres Britanne, there are 
several dedicated to Matres or Mothers. On an 
inscription found at Chester are the words Deae Main, 
but unfortunately the wording is incomplete. Others 
are at Winchester and Doncaster. In some parts of 
Wales we find the fairies called Y Mamau or ‘ The 
Mothers ’, and the expression Bendith y Mamau, ‘ The 
Blessing of the Mothers’, recalls a time when group 
goddesses were appealed to; the Hill of the Mothers 
(Y Foel Famau) is the highest point in Denbigh- 
shire. 

In Ireland we get the great mother-goddess, Anu 
or Danu, who is mother of the whole tribe of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, ‘the Mother of the Gods’. 

The great importance attached to female deities 
among the Celts is noticeable. Among the Gaelic 
population they are both more numerous and stronger 
than the gods. They are the builders of mountains, 
the impersonations of winter and the harbingers of 
spring. Many of them are common to Ireland and 
Scotland, but unknown in Wales; they therefore are 

1 Cambridge Medteval History, II, 461. 

* See Kuno Meyer, The Triads of Ireland, Royal Irish 
Academy, Todd Lecture Series (1906). 
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older than the introduction of the Tuatha Dé Danann 
group of divinities, who are common to Wales and 
to Ireland, though little regarded in Scotland. These 
ancient ‘ hags’ or Cailleacha, as they are often some- 
what irreverently called, belong to a very old stratum 
of belief and seem to be indigenous. They may be 
divided into two groups, those whose tradition belongs 
to special districts, generally to the south or west 
of Ireland, and those that are common to Scotland 
and Ireland. To the former group belong the local 
divinities, Anu or Danu, Aine (who may possibly be the 
same), Cleena (Cltodhna),; Eevill (Aozbhsll), Grainne, 
and others, who all belong to Munster ; and divinities 
like the ‘ Hag of Beare ’ (Cazlleach Bheara) and Brigit, 
whose traditions are common to Scotland and Ireland. 
About all of them there are a great mass of legends, 
some local, others of more or less wide distribution. 
It is only possible to touch briefly on them here. Of 
Anu or Danu we know little except that she occupies 
the position of Mater Deorum Hibernensium and ‘ well 
she nursed the gods’. Her name signifies ‘ wealth ’ or 
‘plenty ’, and from her the two mountains in Kerry 
known as ‘the Paps of Anu’ are named. With her 
is connected Buanann, ‘the nurse of the heroes’. 
These are the only two Mother-goddesses of whom we 
hear by name in Irish tradition. It would be interest- 
ing if we could identify Anu with the ‘ Black Annis’ 
of Leicester, whose bower or cave on the Dane Hills 
was said to have been dug out of the solid rock with 
her finger-nails. She was a savage woman with great 
teeth and long nails, and was the terror of children, 
whom she was said to devour. In later days, like 
several of the old goddesses, she renewed her youth 
asanun. There is a picture of her in a nun’s habit in 
the Vestry of Swithland Church. But she seems to 
have no connexion with Anu, and is, like her, a local 
divinity. 

Aine of Knockainy (Croc Aine), a powerful Munster 
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fairy or banshee, may have been the same as Anu. 
Of her there are many legends told, and she is especially 
associated with fire-worship; on one occasion, when 
the people of Knockainy neglected to light the usual 
fires on St. John’s Eve, the fairy hill was seen to be 
ablaze with flame. She is known as Aine na g-Char, 
from the wisps lighted in her honour ; for at her death ~ 
all the fairies or ‘Good People’ crowded out of their 
fairy haunts, each carrying in the hand a lighted 
torch or wisp. She was also the tutelary spirit of 
crops and cattle, and was connected with the moon. 
On St. John’s Eve, the local procession must first 
look at the moon, or they will not be able to find their 
way home; after which they go round the hill ‘ to 
the little mound of three persons ’, and then down to 
the village to visit the meadows and cattle. The ridge 
is then covered with fairies and on one evening when 
some girls lingered behind the procession, Aine appeared 
to them and asked them to leave the hill to the fairy- 
troops. She is a kindly being, and she, with Cleena 
and Eevill, repel the demons of disease from the sick. 
She loves the meadow-sweet (spirea) and gave it its 
pleasant smell; her wreath is made of its flowers. 
At her annual procession, all must carry lighted wisps 
which the people call ‘Cliar’; though her festival 
is on St. John’s Eve, its customs seem to have a 
separate origin. She is the mother of the Earl Gerald 
of Desmond (Gearoid Iarla), who was famed for his 
magical arts, and who rides once a year over the Loch 
Gur, in Munster, on a steed with shoes of molten silver ; 
when the shoes are worn out, he will come to life again. 
Turning to the goddesses of more than local fame, 
the Cailleach Bheara or Hag of Beare is associated in 
Ireland especially with Loughcrew, a hill in West 
Meath, which is covered with remarkable cairns, and | 
inscribed stones. These were built by the hag, who 
brought the stones in her apron; she dropped one . 
cairn on Carnbane, then jumped to the summit of the 
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Hag’s Hill (Slieve na Cally) a mile distant and dropped 
another cairn there; then on to another hill in the 
neighbourhood. If she had been able to drop a fourth 
cairn, she would have attained great power, but her 
foot slipped and she fell and broke her neck. Her 
grave was pointed out until recent times. On the top 
of the hill is the Hag’s Chair, a large stone boulder 
rudely carved into the shape of a seat and covered with 
concentric marks and circles. She has given her name 
to many placesin Ireland. In Scotland, she is equally 
well-known as a mountain builder. All the hills of 
Ross-shire were built by her and Ben Wyvis was formed 
of rocks carried in her creel. She built them with her 
magic mallet or hammer, which when lightly struck, 
made the soil as hard as iron; when heavily, a valley 
was formed. Once her creel upset, so that all the 
rocks she was carrying fell out in a heap and formed 
Little Wyvis. When her creel tilted sideways, rocks, 
called ‘ the spillings from the creel of the big old woman’, 
turned into islands. When an unusually heavy storm 
came on men said ‘the Cailleach is going to tramp 
her blankets to-night ’, for she washed her cloak in 
Corrie-vreckan, the whirlpool off the west coast. She 
washed it at the end of summer, and when she drew 
it up, the hills were covered with snow. For the 
‘Auld Wife’, as the Scottish people call her, is the 
genius of winter, who reigns with undisputed sway 
during the winter months. But every year she must 
drink the magic water of the Well of Youth when 
spring comes round, and so renew her youthfulness, and 
regain her waning powers. Her age is hundreds and 
hundreds of years, and her children are tribes and 
families. 

As the ‘Auld Wife’ is the goddess of winter so is 
Brigit or Bride of the Spring. As a saint her day is 
February 2, which replaced an older milking festival. 
The pagan Brigit was daughter of the Dagda. She 
was mistress of the threefold arts and was ‘ the goddess 
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whom poets adored, for very great was her protecting 
care, so that among Irishmen any goddess is called 
Brigit’. She was the woman-god (bandea) par 
excellence. Her name, derived from Brig, means 
‘the High One’, but old glossators derived it from 
a word meaning ‘fiery arrow’ because she is associ- 
ated, both as pagan and Christian divinity, with 
fire. No goddess had a more widespread cult in these 
islands, if we are to accept the identification of the 
Brigantes of the north of England and of the south- 
east of Ireland with hername. She is equally a familiar 
personage in Gaelic Scotland. She is the guardian 
of the hearth in every Gaelic house. She welcomes 
the birth of every Gaelic child, and in Scotland she is 
known as the Aid-woman who assists the mother, just 
as long ago she aided the Virgin Mary at the birth of 
Christ. When the cottage fire is ‘covered’ for the 
night so that the seed of the fire may remain in the 
peat until the morning, a prayer is offered to Brigit. 
She is often addressed almost as if she were the Virgin 
Mary, and in early legends she is called ‘ the Mary of 
the Gael ’. 

In ancient Ireland, her fire at Kildare was perennial ; 
it might never be allowed to go out. It was one of 
three inextinguishable fires in Irish monasteries, and 
was attended by nineteen nuns and holy women in 
turn. Gerald of Wales mentions this as one of the 
wonders of Ireland.} 

In both countries the Eve of St. Bride’s Day had 
special ceremonies. Up till not long ago milk was 
poured on the ground and the fisher-folk made porridge 
and threw it into the sea on her day to a deity named 
Shoney, to ensure produce of fish and fertilizing sea- 
weeds. The bed of Bride was spread for any passing 
stranger or homeless person ; for had not Brigit made 
a bed for the passing by of Mary when she brought 
forth the child Jesus? Martin’s well-known version 

1 Topography of Ireland, II, xxxiv. 
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is that each family must take a sheaf of oats and 
dress it in woman’s apparel, then put it in a large 
basket ; this they call Bride’s bed. Then the mistress 
and servants cry three times, ‘ Briid is come; Briid 
is welcome.’ This they do just before going to bed, 
and when they rise in the morning they look among 
the ashes expecting to see the impression of a step !; 
if they do, it is the presage of a prosperous year, and 
of good crops. This was still the custom in the year 
1703 or thereabouts. In Ireland it is sometimes a 
churn-dash which is dressed up. In certain remote 
parts of Donegal and other places in Ireland small 
square crosses of straw or rush were prepared on or 
before St. Brigit’s Day and were suspended in the 
house as a preservative against ill-fortune. A sort of 
festival was held before the making of the crosses, 
the food being laid out on the straw about to be used. 
Some said that the old crosses were broken up when 
the new ones were made, but others said they should 
be preserved till Midsummer Eve and then scattered 
over the fields to secure fertility. If Briid is offended 
and no sign of her footprints is found in the ashes on 
the morning of her day, she must be propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a cockerel or pullet buried alive near 
the junction of three streams. 

It is possible that the oldest names of divinities 
to be found in the British Isles are those connected 
with rivers. Gildas says that ‘he will not cry out 
by name upon the mountains, wells, hillsandrivers . . . 
on which divine honour was wont to be heaped by 
a people who were then blind’. There are several 
river names within the Celtic area which seem to 
contain the names of goddesses or nymphs of the 
stream. Such are the Nigra Dea or ‘ Black Goddess’ 
of Adamnan, where the stream is the goddess *; the 


? Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, p. 119. 
> Adamnan, Vit. S. Col., ii, 39. 
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native form of the name is given in the mention of 
‘stagnum Loch-diae’, the lake of the black goddess, 
ie., Loch Lochy, near Fort William. 

Many of the glens of Scotland are haunted by river 
sprites, as Glen Cuaich in Inverness, which is haunted 
by the Cuachag; or Glen Etive, where Eiteag is said 
to hold her own. Dr. G. Henderson records a saying 
of the people when the northern Nethy gives signs of 
rising in spate, ‘ the Nethy sprites are coming.’ There 
are river hags and water horses, who were half human, 
in various glens and streams. It would seem that 
many of the names are female, in accordance with 
the great preponderance of female deities in the early 
Celtic area. The same thing occurs abroad, in such 
names as Matrona (the Marne) ; Divona, the fount of 
Bordeaux; and Ritona (the Aisne) who was a ford- 
goddess. That river deities were worshipped we 
know from such a striking passage as that in which 
Cuchulain addresses the River Cronn, when he sees 
his foes approaching the ford: ‘I beseech the waters 
to help me; I beseech sky and earth and Cronn in 
particular; Cronn takes to fighting against them; 
Cronn will not let them into Murthemne.’ So also St. 
Claran of Saighir calls on the River Brosnach to rise 
against the men of the North when they propose to 
invade Munster. In both cases the rivers obey the 
human behest.? 

Traces of the worship of river spirits are common 
in the names given to them by the people. The River 
Spey is always spoken of as ‘ she’, and it is a common 
belief that the river demands at least one victim every 
year. The River Ribble has a spirit called Peg O’Nell, 
and at the end of every seven years, on ‘ Peg’s Night ’ 
she claimed the sacrifice of a life. Unless she were 
placated by the drowning of a bird, a cat or dog, she 


1 W. Watson, Celtic Place-names of Scotland, 77. 
® Charles Plummer, Lives of the Irish Saints, II, 104. 
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was certain to demand a human victim. The River 
Tees has also a sprite called Peg Powler.1 The water- 
sprite of the River Forth was ‘ the Deaf and Soundless 
One ’, because the Forth is a quiet-flowing river; the 
sprite of the Clyde is ‘ the Purifying One ’, for it carried 
the mud and clay out to sea. Here we have instances 
of qualities in the river itself being personified as water 
spirits. 

ae a rule, river names in modern Welsh are treated 
as feminine, but in Ptolemy’s geography, written in 
the second century, of the fifty or more river mouths 
and estuaries mentioned by him in Britain, about half 
are masculine and half feminine. Nodens, the great 
water-god, whose portrait with water-emblems remains 
in the Roman pavement at Lydney Park, Gloucester- 
shire, is masculine. 

The belief is general that the water-spirit will exact 
its tale of human life. The grim discourse of the 
Rivers Till and Tweed, ‘ Where ye droon ae man, I’ll 
droon twa’, illustrates this belief. Mr. St. John 
Ervine, commenting recently on the fact that the 
witnesses of Ophelia’s death by drowning apparently 
made no endeavour to save her, adds that, ‘even to 
this day in the west of Ireland, for example, people 
will watch a man drowning, not because they are 
cruel, but because they firmly believe that the sea 
or river will have its victim, and that it will revenge 
itself on the rescuer by drowning him in place of the 
rescued.’ It is not only in the west of Ireland 
that such an unfortunate belief exists; it seems to be - 
almost universal. Mothers living near the river in the 
neighbourhood of Hay warn their children not to go 
near it lest it drag them in. But, on the other hand, 
the sacrifice once made, the water-vampire appears to 
be appeased for a time and to desire no further victims. 
Some years ago, when a boy was drowned in the river 


1 W. Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Counties, 265. 
4 The Observer, November 21, 1926. 
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at Ross, it was remarked that his brothers would now 
be careful to keep away from the bank. But an old 
man, overhearing this, remarked, ‘Let ’em go, let 
em go, no one else ‘ill be drowned this year ; the river 
has had its dree.’ } 

In the Hebrides, the Highlanders say that ‘ the sea 
will search the four russet divisions of the universe to 
find the graves of her children’. Hence a body washed 
ashore should be buried as near as possible to the 
water-mark, so that the sea may ‘recover her own’. 
In West Uist the people still speak of a body washed 
ashore early in the nineteenth century ; they say that 
at twilight a mysterious barge glided into the bay and 
three of its crew marched silently to the ancient Temple 
of the Trinity, unearthed the body and carried it off, 
disappearing with it into the darkness. The sea had 
recovered her own. . 

It is told that a man in Orkney not only declined 
to put off his boat to save another drowning close in 
shore, but took the oars out of his boat so that no one 
else might use them for this purpose; that another 
pulled past a drowning woman and paid no heed; 
and that three men stood and looked at their neigh- 
bour drowning, and then turned and walked home- 
wards. Black says that these things happened within 
the last forty years, and many other instances are 
known in other districts.? 

From Derbyshire comes a story of a vengeful river. 
‘ There was a man drowned in Derwent (Derbyshire)’, 
said Mrs. Dale, to the writer of the incident, relating 
the matter as though she were speaking of some living 
personage or deity. ‘He didna know Darrant ’—a 
kind of triumph in her voice—‘ he said it were nought 
but a brook. But Darrant got ’im. They never saw 
his head ; he threw his arms up, but Darrant wouldna 
let him go. Aye, it’s a sad pity, seven children ! but 


1 Mrs. Leather, Folklore of Herefordshive, p. 10. 
2 G, F. Black, Orkney and Shetland Folklore, p. 169. 
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he shouldna ha’ made so light of Darrant. He knows 
now.’ ! 
Some rivers exact a yearly sacrifice. The old rhyme 
goes : 
Bloodthirsty Dee 
Each year needs three ; 


But bonny Don, 
She needs none. 


and the whole song of the Tweed and Till runs thus: 


Tweed said to Till, 

‘What gars ye rin sae still ?’ 
Till said to Tweed, 

‘ Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
An’ I rin slaw,— 

Yet whar ye droon ae man, 
I droon twa.’ 


It is said that salt is thrown over the water and the 
nets to propitiate these greedy spirits of the Tweed ; 
and that many a plaid has been made an offering to 
the Dee in place of a human life. Newly-born infants 
were plunged into the Rhine by certain of the Gaulish 
inhabitants of that district; there was a god called 
Rhenogenos or ‘ born of the Rhine.’* If the child 
survived, it was because of the protection of the com- 
mon ancestor. In Scotland and Ireland the river- 
names, which are pre-Christian, are usually those of 
female goddesses; such are the Ness, from Pictish, 
the name of the mother of Conchobar; Affric (older 
Aithbrecc), the name of a nymph and river; Lochy, 
the black goddess (nigra dea) of Adamnan’s Life of 
Columba; Aberdeen, the ‘mouth or inver of the 
Devona’, a goddess name. 

In Ireland the Boyne was so named from a female 
divinity, who lifted the stone which concealed the 


1 Folklore, XV, p. 99 (1904). 

2 Compare the Dez Sequanz or the River Seine and the Dez 
Icauni or the River Yonne, whose names testify tothe cult of 
which they were objects. 
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waters of the spring out of which it flowed, thrice walk- 
ing round it ‘ widdershins ’ or left-hand-wise, daring 
it to hurt her. The river that streamed from it des- 
poiled her of her thigh, arm, and one eye as she fled 
before it to the sea. 

The banshees are directly descended from these 
old goddesses, who were perhaps the ancestors and 
became the patrons of the great families, especially 
in the south of Ireland, equally so whether they were 
of Norman and English descent or of true Gaelic 
stock. Aine, Cliodna, Cliu and others, though originally 
local divinities, all took special families under their 
protection, much as patron saints might do. They 
watched over them in life and forewarned and bewailed 
them in death. They met those who were to fall in 
battle and forewarned them of their fate. Eevill or 
Aoibhill of Craig Liath, the guardian spirit of the 
O’Briens, meets Brian Boru (Boromhe) on the night 
before the Battle of Clontarf, in which he fell in ror5, 
and told him that he would be killed,4 and much later 
she returned to warn both the O’Briens and their 
foes, the de Clares, of their fate. These may be only 
imaginative ornaments to historical works, but the 
belief in banshees (i.e. women-fairies) is still alive. A 
banshee is said to have appeared before the Massacre 
of Glencoe, and for this reason many of the inhabitants 
escaped the slaughter. 

The banshees under another name are the Washers of 
the Ford (bean-nighe), who, like the banshee, foreboded 
the coming of disaster and death. They are found 
before a battle washing the bloody garments of those 
about to fall in the fight ; and their appearances date 
from the earliest period of Gaelic tradition. Some- 
times the Washer appears as a fair young maiden ; 


1 J. H. Todd, Wars of the Gael with the Gall, p. 201. Fora 
more recent banshee story, see Sir J. Barrington’ s Personal 
Sketches of his own times, II, 152-4; see also T. C. Croker’s 
Banshee Stories; and Eliot O’ Donnell, The Banshee. 
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at others, as a withered crone. When Cuchulain goes 
forth to his last fight, he passes on the road ‘ a maiden, 
slender and white of body, yellow of her hair, who at 
the brink of the ford ever washed and wrung crimson 
bloody spoils’. His charioteer warns him that it is the 
daughter of the Badhb, or goddess of slaughter, who is 
washing his raiment and weeping as she did so; which 
signified his fall at the hands of his foes.1_ She appears 
in nearly all stories of the death of heroes. 

She is known in the Highlands as the Badhb herself 
and can still be seen on river-banks washing the 
bonnets or garments of such as shall be drowned. 
Often she is called the ‘ Little Caoinég of the Sorrow ’ 
on account of the grief with which she accomplishes 
her sorrowful task. She is known also in Brittany. 
Keban, the enemy of St. Ronan, wrings the winding- 
sheet between her skeleton fingers at midnight. She 
_ Is sometimes so absorbed in her washing that she can 
be captured. A man going home at dead of night 
met her at the stepping-stones of the Loch of Ben- 
becula before the death of the great Clanranald, moan- 
ing as she washed his shroud. He flung the shroud 
into the loch and flew back to warn his chief. 


1 E. Hull, Cuchulain Saga, 247-8; in the Tégail Bruidhne 
d& Choga, she appears to Cormac Conloingeas as a spectre. 
* Anatole le Braz, Au Pays des Pardons (1894), 228 sq. 
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CHAPTER II 
WORSHIP OF THE SUN AND MOON 


The Sages of the Hebrews asked : ‘ What was there at the time 
when nothing existed ?’ 

The Ever-new tongue answered: ‘ Wondering was each 
element. God without beginning, without end, without sorrow, ~ 
age or decay. There was no hour, nor time, nor space that He 
existed not. He is not older nor younger than at the beginning. 
Theve was nothing that was hard for Him to do. He thought a 
thought, and to that thought there was no beginning. He thought 
of somewhat nobler, that His power might be seen and His dignity 
indescribable, that was not in any other things, although He 
Himself was it. 

‘Suddenly, then, after the thought, He created Light... .’ 

The Ever-new Tongue. 


(2) MOON-WORSHIP 


E suffer in these islands from a lack of 
\ ," sculptured or pictorial representations of 
mythological figures and traditions such as 
help us so clearly to grasp the essential ideas connected 
with the religions of Egypt, Greece and Rome, and in 
a lesser degree also those of Gaul in its semi-Romanized 
transition period. The figures and symbols found 
on the sculptured stones, especially in Scotland, are 
only half interpreted by any knowledge that we can 
obtain from other countries, and much of their meaning 
remains incomprehensible to us. That some symbols 
were carved on ancient pagan altars, at least in Ireland, 
we gather from such passages as that in Cormac’s 
Glossary, where the old word indelba is explained as 
meaning the ‘names of the altars of idols, because 
61 
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they were wont to carve on them the forms of the 
elements they adored there, veri gratia, figura solis’. 
This would seem to point to the figures of the sun 
on altars dedicated to its worship. Such a figure, 
in conjunction with Christian emblems, is found on 
a remarkable stone slab at Lindisfarne, in which a 
simple cross occupying the centre of the slab has 
the sun and crescent moon on either side with 
two worshippers beneath and large hands projecting 
from the two edges of the slab pointing towards the 
arms of the cross.! A similar figure appears on the 
back of the Ruthwell Cross and in other symbolical 
representations of the Passion. 

It has become almost dangerous of late to lay stress 
on sun and moon worship. The interest awakened 
by the wonderful collection of examples of rites con- 
nected with agricultural festivals by Sir James Frazer, 
Mannhardt and other recent writers, has thrown the 
consideration of the worship of the heavenly bodies 
somewhat into the background. But one of the most 
universal and most natural of all forms of primitive 
worship was that directed to the sun and moon. On 
them life itself depended, and the division$ of night 
and day, of seasons and operations, whether pastoral 
or agricultural, hung upon their changes. 

It may help us to understand the sort of celebrations 
made to the moon if we recall the old homily of Rabanus 
Maurus in the ninth century against those who ‘ would 
fain render help to the waning moon’. He says: 


‘Some days ago, when I was thinking over in the evening, 
within my house, something that should be for your spiritual 
good, I heard outside an outcry that seemed as though it 
would reach the sky. I was told that it was intended to aid 
the moon, which was then on the wane. The following 
morning some who came to see me told me that they had 


1 C. R. Peers, Inscribed and Sculptured Stones of Lindisfarne, 
Archaeologia, LXXIV, Pl. lvi; J. Romilly Allen, Eazly 
Christian Symbolism (1887). 
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observed the same thing in their district ; and that horns had 
been blown as though to rouse the neighbourhood to battle. 
Some imitated the grunting of swine, others flung darts or 
fire in the direction of the moon, for they said a monster was 
tearing it to pieces, and would certainly devour it if they did 
not come to the rescue. In the same vein, some even cut 
down the hedges of their gardens, and smashed all the crockery 
in their houses, in order, forsooth, to scare away the monster.’ 


Rabanus then proceeds to explain the phenomenon 
in a reasonable and scientific way. This would seem 
to refer to an eclipse of the moon.! So also a seventh- 
century sermon of St. Eligius, among pagan usages 
which are to be condemned, says: ‘Let no one call 
the sun and moon lords or swear by them, for they are 
but the creatures of God.’ The Laws of Cnut, for- 
bidding ‘every heathenism’, include ‘the worship 
of heathen gods, of the sun and moon, fire and rivers, 
water-wells or stones, or forest trees of any kind’. 
These things were therefore still objects of popular 
worship in the early eleventh century. 

There is a whole section of Moon-lore given in 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms,? showing how important it was 
thought in medieval England to consult the course 
of the moon before undertaking an operation. To 
bleed a person on the fourth or fifth night of the moon, 
‘before the moon and the sea are in harmony’, was 
most dangerous; a young girl who had been bled 
on such a day and who was at the point of death is 
related by Bede to have been cured by the touch of 
a bishop; who, however, at the same time pointed 
out the great danger run in doing the operation on 
that day ‘when the light of the moon and the tide 
of the ocean is increasing ’.? 

In Berkshire, at the first appearance of the new 


1 Bass Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great, pp. 148-9 ; 
and see two homilies by Maximus, bishop of Turin (fifth 
century) in Migne, Pat. Lat. lvii, 334. 

* Vol. OI, 150-63. 

* Ecclesiastical History, Book v, ch. 3. 
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moon, maidens go to the fields and while they look 
at it, they say: 

New Moon, new Moon, I hail thee; 

By all the virtue in thy body, 

Grant this night that I may see 

Him who my true love is to be. 


They then expect the young man to appear in a dream 
to them.? 

Pig-killing and gardening operations are stillregulated 
by the changes of the moon. Pigs must be killed 
during the increase of the moon, or the bacon will 

‘sink in the biling’ or waste away in the pot.? 

So in gardening. ‘Folks can say what they like, 
but my father allus sowed his peas and beans in the 
wane of the moon, and onions, carrots and parsnips 
at the change; it’sright enough, itis.’ This, however, 
accords ill with the old saying : 


Sow beans when the moon is round, 
They’ll pod down to the ground. 


The influence of the moon was not confined to the 
inferior orders of creation ; it had its effect on human 
life. The fact that a man who has lost his wits is 
called a lunatic attests the popular belief. To be 
born at the wane of the moon or the ebb of the tide 
was a prognostic of ill, Life should come in with the 
flood and go out with the ebb. In the oldest existing 
piece of Celtic writing, the Coligny Calendar, the first 
half of the lunar month or the days of the waxing moon 
are, however, held to be unlucky. This accords with 
the Anglo-Saxon belief. 

Traces of moon worship were still to be found in the 


1 Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (1870), 
344 note. 

* The pig may have been sacred to the moon-goddess. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 297, says: ‘ Oncea year, at the full 
moon, pigs were sacrificed simultaneously to the moon and to 
Osiris in ancient Egypt.’ 
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outlying parts of these islands up to half a century 
ago or even later. 

In the islands of Barra the people make obeisance 
to the new moon ‘as they would to a great chief’. | 
The women curtsy gracefully and the men bow low, 
raising their bonnets reverently. ‘The bow of the 
men is peculiar, partaking somewhat of the curtsy 
of the women, the left knee being bent and the right 
drawn forward towards the middle of the left leg, in a 
curious but not an inelegant manner.’ This is now 
rather a matter of custom than of belief, but it retains 
the solemnity of an act of worship. An old poem 
preserved by Mr. Carmichael enshrines this belief in a 
prayer to the new moon, curiously connected with 
the names of the Trinity. 

In the name of the Holy Spirit of grace, 

In the name of the Father of the city of peace, 

In the name of Him who took death off us, 

Oh! in the name of the Three, who shield us in every need, 

If well thou hast found us to-night, 

Seven times better mayest thou leave us without harm, 
Thou bright white moon of the Seasons, 
Bright white moon of the Seasons.} 

In Cornwall the people nod to the new moon and 
turn silver in their pockets. Bowing to the new 
moon and turning rings on the fingers is, indeed, 
common to all parts of the British Isles. It is dreadful 
bad luck to point at the moon or rainbow. 

Miss Burne tells us that to curtsy three times, 
turning round between each curtsy, will bring a 
present before the next new moon; but some think 
that nine curtsies are required. A young girl in Salop 
told Miss Jackson that she had been out and ‘ made 
her obedience ’ to the first new moon of the year. It 
is commonly said that if when you see a new moon 
you wish without speaking, your wish will be fulfilled.* 

2 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, i, 122-3. 

* C. E. Burne and G. F. Jackson, Shropshire Folklore 
(1883), ar : 
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In Orkney upon the first day of every new year 
the common people, from all parts of the country, 
met at the Kirk of Stainhouse (Stennis), each person 
having provision for four or five days ; they continued 
there for that time dancing and feasting in the kirk. 
‘This meeting gave the young people an opportunity 
of seeing each other, which seldom failed in making 
four or five marriages every year; and to secure each 
other’s love, till an opportunity of celebrating their 
nuptials arose, they had recourse to the following solemn 
engagements: The parties agreed stole from the rest 
of their companions, and went to the Temple of the 
Moon, where the woman, in presence of the man, fell 
down on her knees and prayed the god Wodden (for 
such was the name of the god they addressed upon 
this occasion) that he would enable her to perform all 
the promises and obligations she had and was to make 
to the young man present, after which they both 
went to the Temple of the Sun, where the man prayed 
in like manner before the woman, then they repaired 
from this to the stone marked D, and the man being 
on one side and the woman on the other, they took 
hold of each other’s right hand through the hole, 
and there swore to be constant and faithful to each 
other. This ceremony was held so very sacred in those 
times that the person who dared to break the engage- 
ment made here was counted infamous, and excluded 
from all society ’.+ 

The exact position of the young moon was also of 
significance. In the Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence this 
is referred to: 

a late yestereen I saw the new Moone 
’ the auld moone in hir arme; 


aad I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will com to harme.® 


1 George Low, A Tour through the Islands of Orkney and 
Shetland (1879), Intro., p. xxvi. 
* Percy’s Reliques, ed. H. B. Wheatley, I (1891), p. 101. 
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A Yorkshire rhyme avers: 


The New Moon’s mist 
Is better than gold in a kist. 

In Christian times the foundation of the science of 
those entering ecclesiastical orders is stated, as in the 
Saltair na Rann, to have been a knowledge of ‘the 
day of the solar month, the age of the moon, the tides 
of the sea, the days of the week, and the festivals of 
the saints’. These were the important ‘ five items of 
knowledge’ which every such aspirant had to be 
master of. 


(s) SUN -WORSHIP 


Turning to the worship of the sun, we find it in 
Ireland connected closely with megalithic monuments. 
At Foherish, near Macroom, Co. Cork, a central stand- 
ing-stone three feet high near the centre of an oval 
circle of five stones is called Cloch Greine or the Sun- 
stone.1 The forms of the sun which were said to 
have been carved on stones of worship may refer to 
the concentric circles (not the spiral carvings) found 
in Aynia’s cove and in Co. Donegal and elsewhere. One 
of the early kings of Ireland was called Mac Gréine 
‘because he had chosen the sun as his god’.? The 
dolmens connected with sun-worship have become 
mixed up with legends of the flight of Diarmuid and 
Grainne from Fionn mac Cool and the destruction of 
the hero by the enchanted boar. A legend told about 
Loch Greine shows how easily legends of female 
divinities could become associated with such places, 
all the more easily because the word for sun (gvian, 
gen. gréine) is feminine. It is said that Gille 
(gile ?) Greine, ‘ Handmaid of the Sun’, who was the 
daughter of a mortal father wedded to a sunbeam, was 
so distressed when her parentage was explained to her, 
that she leaped into Loch Greine and floated down 


1 W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Iveland, III., 847. 
*.G. Keating, History of Iveland, ed. P. S. Dianeen, I, 223. 
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a river of the same name to Derry Graney. She was 
buried at Tuam Graney.} 

It is said that the flight of Diarmuid and Grainne 
lasted for a year and that there should be 366 dolmens 
bearing their names. These are common in Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick and Tipperary, and in the west. 
In Donegal the name is sometimes applied to natural 
caves. It is absent over the dolmen-bearing districts 
of Leinster. 

The large number of ‘ Beds of Diarmuid and Grainne ’ 
are probably not the consequence of the story from 
which the name was taken; the legend seems to have 
been invented to explain the name. Scholars would 
dispute the point as to whether the word Grainne or 
Graney, as it is popularly called, has any connexion 
with the word gvian the sun (gen. gréine), or would 
deny it ; but it seems undoubted that the people, who 
are not philologists, identified the two. The Beds of 
Grainne and the Cairns of Grainne are familiar features 
over nearly all Ireland, wherever large isolated cairns 
and dolmens are found; the story may have been 
created when the original meaning of the term had 
become lost. Some were certainly Cairns of the Sun 
at an earlier date, and so they still remain in the minds 
of the inhabitants, just as wells bearing the name are 
Fountains of the Sun. A Tober Kilna-Greine, or Well 
. of the Sun-church or cell, was discovered a hundred 
years ago or so in Co. Cork when a marsh was drained, 
situated in the midst of an ancient stone circle. There 
was a tradition that a woman or nymph of the well 
had once lived there who had a gift of prophecy and 
there was said to be a little wooden image of her which 
could communicate with the people. The whole 
country flocked to the well for cures; tents were 
erected and a ‘pattern’ established. Three draughts 
of the water were taken by the pilgrims, three times 
repeated ; three times they made the rounds on their 

1T. J. Westropp in Folklore, XXIV (1913), 502. 
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knees, thus making the circuit of the well nine times. 
After each round the pilgrim laid a white stone, about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, on the ancient altar in the 
circle, believed by all to be a Druid circle, which they 
called the ‘ Well of the Sun ’, the stones being called 
‘the Stones of the sun’. The revelry, dancing and 
drinking that grew up led to the discontinuance of 
the observances, which were an example of pure sun- 
worship surviving into recent times. The nymph 
of the well is said to have manifested herself under 
the form of a trout, but she disappeared from Tober- 
na-Greine, when it was desecrated by the murder 
of a man during the pattern. 

In Co. Sligo alone there are at least three localities 
in which the name of Grainne forms a component part. 
In the valley of Gleniff, a Diarmuid and Grainne’s 
Bed is marked on the Ordnance Survey Map, but this is 
not a cromlech but a cave, such as the unhappy lovers 
were forced to take refuge in while fleeing from the 
pursuit of Fionn. But there is a true ‘ Bed of Diar- 
muid and Grainne’ in the townland of Carrownagh, 
Parish of Killery, and another not far distant in the 
townland of Ballygrania, near to the spot where Fionn 
is said to have brought the head of Diarmuid, whom 
~ he had slain, as a gift to Grainne.? 

Others are found at Cnoc Grainne or Graney, Co. 
Limerick ; in Co. Donegal in the parish of Clonmany ; 
~ in Co, Tyrone, in the parish of Camus, and at Dunna- 
more in the parish of Killdress. Two cromlechs in 
Donegal bear her name, one in the townland of Crat- 
lagh, and the other in the parish of Kilmacrenan ; 
others are in the parish of Iniskeel and island of Owny. 
We have in other parts of the country Carn Graney, 
‘Carn or Heap of the Sun’, close to an old graveyard 
in Co. Down; Druimgreenagh, ‘ Ridge of the Sun’ ; 
Tober Greine, ‘ the Sun’s Well’, in Co. Clare, close to a 

1 Lady Wilde, pp. 241-3. 

2 W. G. Wood-Martin, Rude Stone Monuments, Co. Sligo 
(1888), p. 202. 
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dolmen called Altoir Olitach, ‘the drinking altar’, a 
pagan well still much resorted to for sore eyes ; and Kil- 
creena (cill Gréine), the Church of the Sun, in Co. 
Kilkenny, where a cist containing calcined bones was 
found. Loch Greine is not far from Altoir Olltach. 
This is an undoubted dolmen with a cist, cell and vault, 
and covers the whole well, except a small hole or 
aperture at one end. The word Greine is applied to 
the centre stone of a circle, to a well and circle, to a 
well with a dolmen over it; it is frequently preceded 
by the word Kil or Cill, which means a cell or church, 
that is, a place of worship. Though the word is taken 
from the Latin cella and became later associated only 
with Christian churches or oratories, there are signs 
that it was used also for pagan temples. The Colloguy 
of the Ancients speaks of three (pagan) churches or 
‘cells’ in which no voice of a bell was heard, but 
which was surrounded by a ‘ wizard’s or druid’s knot ’ 
(snatdm druad).1 These were evidently pagan places of 
worship. The fact that these were afterwards the 
sites of Christian churches built on the old sacred 
ground will enable us to realize that there was practic- 
ally no break between the old ritualandthenew; and 
that circuiting, well-worship, and other rites not 
abandoned on the adoption of Christianity went on 
in the same places and with little alteration in the 
cult. Keating tells a remarkable story of the discovery 
of a priest in Co. Donegal in the time of St. Columcille, 
who had built a church of precious stones and had 
set up an altar of glass in it and images of the sun 
and moon for worship.2) Many names in Scotland 
keep up the old solar idea, and some of them, at least, 
seem to be directly connected with sun-worship. Such 
are Grenach (Grian-achatdh), ‘ Field of the Sun’, a 
circle of great stones in Perthshire; Clach-na-greine, 
‘Stone of the Sun’, a cairn on Isle Bernera; Ben 
1S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, I, 115; II, 124. 
* History of Iveland, III, 107. 
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Grianan in Perthshire; Bein-na-Grianan in Skye and 
Jura; and Grianan in Arran. Greenock and other 
places have the same derivation. 

The tradition that the so-called Druid’s altars were 
actually used for sacrifice is deep-rooted. Altoir na 
Gréine or the ‘Sun’s Altar’, on Mount Callan, near 
Ennis, Co. Clare, was the gathering-place of a yearly 
festival on both May-day and Midsummer Eve, the 
latter up to 1895 or thereabouts. Parties were formed 
to mount to the summit, where the young people 
danced and lighted a bonfire. These seem derived from 
primitive solar cults. 

A tale written by Michael Comyn about 1749 says: 
‘it was a custom then to hold a meeting once every third year 
on Baile na Gréine, the “‘ Place of the Sun’”’, on the south side 
of Slieve Callan, to make sacrifice and adoration to the Sun 
upon an altar that was made of thin grey flags in that place. 
And great numbers of bulls and rams used to be killed and 
. Toasted around those flags, and the blood and brains of these 
‘animals used to be spilled and rubbed upon that altar.’® 

Even so late as the middle of the nineteenth century 
people were accustomed to strew summer flowers on 
this altar and hold games in honour of Crom Dubh, 
the ancient god. In Scotland the tale of Diarmuid 
and Grainne is found as far north as the Ord of Caith- 
ness and in the Isles. The Island of Tiree boasts 
that it possesses a Grainne’s Bed, and the well and 
knoll where the tragedy ended are claimed equally 
by a place near Oban, by one near Loch Carron, in 
Skye, and also in Sutherland. There is a Ben Gulban 
in Skye as well as in Sligo. The Campbells are said 
to be descended from Diarmuid, and their crest is said 
to commemorate the slaying of the boar. There seems 
to have been some sort of aphrodisiac cultus connected 
with the dolmens. At a dolmen called the Giant’s 
Grave, at Craigs in Antrim, there used to be games 

1 Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, III, 849. 

* P. O’Brien, The Adventure of the Sons of Thorolb mac 

Siairn, p. 65, 
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and picnics held, probably the survival of an Aonach 
or fair. To the present day runaway couples and 
illicit unions are associated with these ‘Beds’. A 
girl accompanying a stranger to a cromlech was bound 
to grant him anything he asked. They were also 
efficacious in cases of barrenness. 

Among old sun-beliefs is one that the sun dances 
on Easter morning. Of this Mr. Heanley says: 


‘We certainly get back to unmitigated paganism in the 
“Wading of the Sun” on Easter Day, still occasionally 
practised by a few Marshmen. This is a divination of the 
weather for the coming season. As the sun rises on Easter 
Day, a bucket of water is so placed as to catch the earliest 
reflection of his rays. If the sun ‘‘ waps and wades,”’ 1.e. 
trembles and glimmers in the water, the season will be wet ; 
but if the light is steady a fine summer is sure. Probably 
this old custom is the real origin of the later Christian notion 
that the sun danced at his rising on Easter morn; and of the 
getting up early to see him do it, which I have heard of 
enthusiastic persons doing in quite late years.’! 


Mr. Heanley may be right; it is evident that the 
two customs are similar. But the very early use of 
the symbolism of the sun as a type of Christ may suffice 
to explain the idea of the dancing of the sun at the 
rising of ‘the Sun of Righteousness,’ on Easter Day. 


(c) CIRCUITING RIGHT-HANDWISE 


But our knowledge of the important part which the 
sun occupied in the life of primitive man in these 
islands does not depend only upon the instances that 
remain to us of direct worship ; it plays a part in every 
action of daily life. The invocation of the sun is an 
essential part of the ceremonies of sacrifice, of well- 
worship and stone-worship ; of the more primitive rites 
connected with birth, marriage and death; of festi- 
vals and parish ceremonies. The circumambulating 


1 R. M. Heanley, in Saga-book of the Viking Club, III 
(Jan. 1902), 8. 
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ceremonies which play so large a part in all primitive 
religions, the moving sun-wise or right-handwise (Ir. 
detseal) for luck, and left-handwise (Ir. tuathal) for 
misfortune, the mystic symbolism of the magic circle 
and the swastika, have all their origin in the ancient 
reverence for the solar divinities, though to-day they 
have lost their early significance, and are mere matters 
of habit, as thoughtlessly performed as the passing 
of the wine in a particular direction round the table. 
We have to keep this primitive reverence for the sun 
in mind throughout all our investigations into early 
customs and beliefs ; there is no other idea so persistent 
and all-pervading. We shall come across it in every 
department of folk-custom which we have now to 
study. It will be well if we begin by giving a few 
instances of these circuiting and sun-wise customs, 
though they form so intimate a portion of other folk- 
observances that it is difficult to isolate any of them 
from the usages with which they have been, from 
immemorial days, connected. 

The most universal custom connected with sun- 
worship was in these countries the practice of per- 
forming all important ceremonies ‘ right-handwise’ ; 
that is, the way of the sun. It existed in the most 
ancient times and it continues to the present day. 
There were ceremonial (dezseal) stones at Tara, the 
place of the high Kingship. When St. Patrick conse- 
crated the ground at Armagh which had formerly been 
the site of the worship of the war-goddess, Macha, to 
be the place of his cathedral church, he walked thrice 
right-handwise round it for its dedication. At Derry, 
Columcille’s chief church of the north, there was a 
definite spot called the ‘ Right Turn’ (‘an t-tmpodh 
- dessul’) to the south-west of the church; and it was 
promised to every one without sin who should make 
the circuit of the place where the child Columcille 
first walked that it would be well for his soul. His 
Cathach or ‘ Battle-book’ Psalter was borne thrice sun- 
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wise round the armies of his clan when they went 
into battle, to ensure victory. 

So also the crozier of St. Maedoc was carried round 
the king of Breifne at his coronation to ensure that 
he would do right between man and man; and it was 
carried right-handwise round their warriors when they 
went into battle; if it were turned against any the 
contrary way, a curse fell upon them. On one occasion 
he forced the nobles of Ireland to go ‘ widdershins ’ 
or left-handwise round Tara unknown to themselves 
in order to destroy the chances of one of the O’Rourkes 
who sought the kingship, and none of his seed ever 
succeeded in obtaining the throne in consequence.? 

Sometimes it was sufficient to go round a stone 
blessed by a saint. Columcille blessed a stone beside 
Loch Foyle ‘and made a circuit round it sunwise ’ be- 
fore stepping on the boat which carried him to Scotland. 
‘And he said that whoso should make a circuit around 
it from that time on going a journey, it would be 
likely that he would come safe.’ ® So St. Maedoc of 
Ferns had a stone of which one of the virtues was that 
if anyone did a wrong to one of the stewards or tenants 
of his church, he should not be alive at the end of 
the year, if this stone were turned ‘ widdershins ’ 
against him.‘ Examples of the belief of the early 
saints in the virtue of the ‘ right-hand turn ’ are almost 
innumerable, though they seem to occur more fre- 
quently in the later than in the earlier lives ; and are 
part of that growing superstition that we find invading 
Celtic Christianity as time went on. It became so 
much in the end a part of that belief, that we find a 
druid considered to be a Christian because he practised 


1 Manus O’Donnell’s Life of St. Columcille, ed. G. Schoepperle 
and A. O’Kelleher (1918), pp. 68, 182. 

* Charles Plummer, Lives of Irish Saints, II, pp. 196-7 5 
280-1. 

2 G. Schoepperle and A. O’Kelleher, op. cit., p. 191, 

‘ Charles Plummer, op. cit., p. 201, 
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this magic turn. ‘He made every divination and 
every prophecy right-handwise, because he believed in 
Christ.’?_ It became a universal custom and is one 
of the strongest testimonies to the lasting force of 
the practice of sun-worship; a practice that we have 
sometimes been asked to believe was only of secondary 
importance in the lives of our ancestors. 

The idea that the left-hand side is dangerous or 
‘sinister’ was expressed by a child in Aran, who, 
talking about fairies, said to his priest, ‘It is said, 
Father, that anything that is seen on your left-hand 
side—that it is a bad thing; but anything that will 
rise up on your right-hand-side—it is no danger to you. 
But, whatever side they rise on, here is a charm to be 
said against them going the way of you. 


I pray the right-hand Angel of God 
That he may put me on the way best for me; 
I pray for God’s sake 
The left-hand Spirits 
All of them, to let me be’. 


The word ‘sinister’ (from Lat. sinistra, the left 
hand) still has an evil meaning, betokening danger, 
while ‘ dexterous ’ is a word of good meaning.* Count 
d’Alviella has shown in his Migration of Symbols (1894) 
that the right-handed variety of the swastika or 
gammadion is always the lucky one. A Scottish 
minister has said that after the marriage ceremony, 
the whole company, after leaving the church, walk 
round it, keeping the church walls always on the right 
hand.‘ In Devonshire a clergyman had a churchyard 
cross broken up, because the people insisted at a funeral 
in carrying the coffins thrice round it, the way of the 
sun. His exhortations to cease doing so were of no 


1 Book of Fenagh, ed. W. M. Hennessy (1875), Pp. 254. 

* D. Hyde, Religious Songs of Connacht, ii, p. 57. 

* For aie examples, see N. M. Penzer, The Ocean of 
Story, I, 

. Statistical A Account of Scotland, V, p. 88. 
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effect. It is said in an early Irish tract of a man that 
‘ Donell never went away from a cross without bowing, 
or from a penitential station (ulaidh) without turning 
round (impodh), nor from an altar without praying.’ * 
Here the pagan and Christian rites are closely inter- 
mingled. 

The custom of going sunwise is still almost uni- 
versally practised in out-of-the-way places. It was 
an ancient custom in the Island of Lewis to make 
a fiery circle about the houses or the corn and cattle 
belonging to each family; a man carried the fire 
in his right hand and went round sunwise, thus pre- 
serving the animals and household from disease. A 
few old midwives still perform detseil about infants 
before they are christened or about women before 
they are churched ; it was performed in the morning 
and at night. The mother and child were thus pre- 
served from the machinations of the evil spirits that 
were always supposed to be on the watch to do them 
injury at these times. The same islanders perform 
detsetl about the persons of their benefactors, pray- 
ing that God and the patron saint may bless them. 
Those who go to sea are careful to row the boat first 
about the way of the sun. 

Martin says that the making of the fiery circle about 
houses and land had been given up forty years before 
his day. It may have had some connexion with the 
old Norse practice used in taking up a settlement: 
‘Ord ... rode round the house against the sun, 
with the glowing brand, and said: ‘‘Here I take land 
to myself in settlement, for there is no inhabited 
dwelling here. Let the witnesses giveear.”’ 4 Butthe 
custom is too widespread to be of Norse origin. 

The circuiting of wells is a regular part of the pro- 


1 Folklore, XI (1900), p. 220. 

2 J. O’Donovan, Battle of Magh Rath, p. 299. 

* Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, p. 116-7. 
* Origines Islandicae, ii, 24. 
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cess connected with their healing properties. At Loch 
Siant’s Well the worshippers move thrice round the 
well, proceeding from east to west, after drinking the 
water; a small offering being left on the stone that 
covers the well. Nine springs feed the well and near 
it is a fresh-water tarn in which are quantities of 
trout; but no one will ever touch them. Nor will 
anyone venture to cut down the smallest branch from 
the small coppice hard by; some signal judgment 
being expected to follow such a desecration of the 
sacred spot. In the Isle of Skye there is also a little 
well at Kilbride which contains only one trout, which 
has been there for many years. The people often 
catch it in their pails, but it is always carefully replaced.! 

In the Island of Eigg there is a heap of stones called 
‘ Martin deiseil’, about which the people turn. This 
Isle is never mentioned by its own name by fishermen 
out at sea; it would be most dangerous. It is called 
the Isle of Big Women (Eilean nam Ban Méra). It was 
therefore a spot consecrated in ancient times to the 
Mother-goddesses or tutelary spirits who presided over 
particular islands; and it still retains something of 
its ancient sanctity and awe.? 

At Brilley, in Herefordshire, the coffin was carried 
three times round the ‘ Funeral Stone’ which stood 
in the open space outside the churchyard. It was 
believed that this ceremony prevented the devil from 
obtaining the soul of the deceased. It seems not 
improbable that the folk held a similar belief with 
regard to the perambulation of the church or church- 
yard.® 

The custom of Beating the Bounds of parishes 
seems to be a relic of the early sacred circumambulating 
of dedicated spots. It goes back at least to the sixth 


1 Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, pp. 140-1 ; and see 
infra, Chap. V, 106-117, ‘ Worship of Wells ’. 

* See infra, Chap. XV, 263-4 

* E. M. Leather, Folklore of 4 tevefordshive, 123. 
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century in these islands, for there is a record that a 
Welsh king granted to the clergy a piece of land on 
the banks of the Wye, in recognition of their prayers 
which enabled him to secure a victory over the Saxons. 
Bishop Ufelwy, who took part in the ceremony, was 
suffragan bishop of Ergyng (Archenfield) at the close 
of that century. The Bishop and clergy ‘ went round 
the whole boundary, sprinkling holy water; the holy 
cross with the holy relics being carried before.’ A 
perambulation is recorded in the archives of Hereford 
Cathedral in the year 1300; and the bounds of the 
city of Hereford were perambulated for the last time 
in 1890. The route taken in these circuits was fixed 
and marked by boundary stones called ‘Liberty stones’, 
and it was customary to endeavour to impress the . 

ceremony and the exact route on the boys who accom- ‘ 
panied the clergy by whipping or cuffing them at each 
place where the procession stopped. Mrs. Leather 
tells us that the Court Leet and Court Baron for the 
manor of Eardisley are still held and the boundaries 
of the manor are perambulated every five years. In 
this ceremony a still more efficacious means is taken 
to impress the point of departure on the minds of the 
rising generation.!_ A lad is hoisted into an oak, and 
smoked by burning a bolting of straw underneath 
him, while others of the lads are painted to assist their 
memories. These parochial ‘ gang-days’ usually took 
place in Rogation week or on Ascension Day; they 
had the double purpose of keeping in mind the exact 
limits of a parish, and of offering an occasion for 
spring-tide prayers for seasonable weather with which 
they were closely associated. They were probably a 
relic of the Terminalia, a feast dedicated to the god 
Terminus, the guardian of fields and landmarks. In 
early Christian days in Ireland, the ecclesiastical 
properties were called ‘termon’ -lands, evidently 


1 Folklore of Hevefordshive, 149-151; comp. Martin, 
Western Islands of Scotland, p. 114. 
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from the same origin, and all such lands were sanc- 
tuaries into which persons who had committed a 
crime might flee for safety until their cause was tried ; 
they secured such persons from immediate pursuit 
by the avenger of blood. The exact limits of safety 
would, therefore, be very important for every inhabi- 
tant of the district to be acquainted with. In some 
districts the place of the terminal stones was taken by 
large oak trees which came to be called Gospel Oaks 
from the reading of portions of the Gospels near them 
during the processions. Parish perambulations are 
still carried out in certain districts even of the City 
of London, but their course is a crooked and uncertain 
one amid the streets of buildings erected without 
much thought of these old customs.! The banners 
and vestments formerly used on such occasions were 
very handsome, and the young people were bedecked 
with boughs and garlands. Sometimes the boys were 
bumped into a stream over which the procession passed. 
This was supposed to have a quickening effect on the 
memory ; but these incidents were atoned for by small 
gifts of coins or willow-wands. A still more forcible 
method of impressing the course of the circuit used 
to be taken at Warkworth, Northumberland, on the 
annual procession of the Bounders on Ist May. At 
such times freeholders were admitted to be freemen, 
which was done by some of the party taking hold of 
the legs and arms of the persons to be admitted and 
dashing their hind limbs against certain stones in the 
course of riding the said boundaries. 

The old custom of perambulating the parish of St. 
Mary, Leicester, is triennial, and carried out with due 
ceremony. The whole parish has a holiday, and the 
procession is accompanied by a body of small boys 
from the schools wearing red badges and carrying 


1 In the Furry or Faddy Dance, which may be a relic of 
an older perambulation, the procession passes in and out of the 
houses, which are left open for it. 
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canes, possibly a relic of days when the re-marking 
of a parish boundary was only carried out with some 
strife between neighbouring parishes. Ifthe boundary 
line passed through a house, both doors had to be left 
open for the procession, headed by the vicar, to pass 
through. The boundary stones were reinstated, and 
the day ended with sports and feasting. A curious 
part of the ceremony was the seizure of any newly- 
appointed official to the parish at a certain bank of 
earth where a homily used to be read by the vicar, 
and where a hole had been dug. The new-comer was 
forced head-foremost into the hole and his ‘ latter end ’ 
saluted with a shovel. He had to pay a fine of five 
shillings for being thus made free. On one occasion 
it was a new curate who came in for this rough usage.? 
Was it a reminiscence of a foundation sacrifice ? 

The perambulation of the parish boundaries generally 
took place on the three days before Ascension Thurs- 
day; in the Isle of Man processions with banners, 
lights and handbells were formed; and in Queen 
Elizabeth’s day the people were ordered to give thanks 
to God for His benefits and for the abundance of the 
fruits of the earth.* 


1, J. Billson, Leicestershive Folklore, pp. 89-91, and see 


M. C. Balfour, Northumberland Folklore (1904), p. 72. 
2 A. W. Moore, Folklore of the Isle of Man (1891), p. 113. 
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CHAPTER III 
WORSHIP OF THE EARTH 


HE worship of Mother-Earth is perhaps the 
most widespread and the most primitive of 
all forms of ancient worship. On the earth 

and its beneficence hung the life and well-being of the 
inhabitants, whether of human beings or of the lower 
animals; on it depended the success of all man’s 
endeavours in agriculture. In times when the know- 
ledge of sowing and reaping was of the simplest kind 
and men had no experience of the rotation of crops, 
the proper management of land, or the means of 
enriching it, this sense of dependence on the will and 
bounty of the Earth-mother would be proportionately 
increased. Thus some of the most ancient invocations 
and some of the earliest charms are addressed to the 
Earth-mother, and are of a very archaic character. 
Among the earliest of these invocations is that made 
by the poet Amergin as the Children of Mileadh or 
Milesians approached the shores of Ireland. The 
Druids had raised against them a storm and magic 
mist to prevent them landing. Then Amergin said: 


I invoke the land of Ireland, 

Much coursed be the fertile sea, 

Fertile be the fruit-strewn mountain, 
Fruit-strewn be the showery wood, 

Showery be the river of waterfalls, 

Of waterfalls, be the lake of deep pools, etc. 


This very primitive incantation, formed.on the 
6 81 
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usual method of repeating the same words, which in 
the Irish are usually alliterative, is called ‘ an incanta- 
tion of great cunning.’ } 

It is said that the first Irish to land on the shores 
brought back with them a handful of grasses in token 
of having taken possession.? 

In Gaelic Scotland and Ireland the respect for 
Earth-deities still exists and is shown in a number 
of ways. Camden says that in Ireland when anyone 
gets a fall, he springs up, and turning three times to 
the right, he digs a hole in the ground with his knife 
or sword and cuts out a turf; ‘ for they imagine that 
there is a spirit in the earth’.* It was to these field 
and earth deities that a prefect of a Gaulish cohort 
erected an altar on the borders of Caledonia with the 
comprehensive title, ‘To the field deities and deities 
of Britain’,4 and there are several inscriptions in 
Britain ‘ to the Genius of the place’. In South Uist, 
a constabal baile, or constable of the hamlet, was elected 
yearly to represent the crofters and direct local affairs. 
When he accepted office, he would take off his shoes 
and stockings, to show that he was in contact with 
the earth of which he was made, and then, lifting his 
bonnet and raising his eyes to heaven, he would swear 


2 It begins ‘ Ailiu iath n-Erend, Ermach muir mothach, 
Mothach sliabh sreathach, Srethach coill ciothoch,’ etc. 
Macalister and MacNeill, Leabhar Gabhala, Part I, p. 257. 
Compare with this invocation that used by the Hawaiki fleet 
when it reached the shores of New Zealand: 


I arrive when an unknown earth is under my feet, 
I arrive when a new sky is above me, 
I arrive in this land, 
A resting-place for me. 
O Spirit of the Earth! the stranger humbly offers his heart 
as food for thee ! 
Thomson’s Story of New Zealand, i, p. 61. 

* Keating, op. cit., I, 155. 

* Camden’s Britannia, ed. Gibson, II, 380, quoted G. L. 
Gomme, Folklore Relics in Early Village Life (1883). 

« Forbes Leslie, Early Races of Scotland, I, 153. 
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to be faithful to his trust.1_ In Scotland this reverence 
for the earth is still strong, and some of the old stories 
testify to it. Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie says that in 
one story a hero who had been insulted by his enemies 
related his hardships to his companions. ‘ When’, 
the story runs, ‘he rehearsed to them the tale of his 
wanderings, and told of the insults and of the bad 
treatment he had received, and of the hardships he 
had endured since they separated, they lifted a little 
piece of earth and they shouted ‘‘ Vengeance!’’’ That 
is, they swore by what was holiest to them.* 

It is said that in West Wales, especially at Tenby, 
people walked barefoot to church on Good Friday 
in order not to disturb the earth, and that this custom 
was kept up till the close of the eighteenth century. 
On their return from church, hot-cross buns were 
served. But a certain number were tied up in a bag 
and hung in the kitchen, where they remained till 
the following Good Friday, for medical purposes, to 
cure the diseases of cattle and to scare away goblins. 
This custom, which is not known in the adjoining 
counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan, may have been 
introduced into Pembrokeshire from outside.® 

A mother should bring forth her child on the earth, 
or on straw, or she must lay her new-born babe on 
the earth, the source of life. A person will die easier 
if earth be placed on his breast; better still if he be 
put on the bare ground with naked feet. This process 
has been known to hasten death materially ! 

In Anglo-Saxon England invocations to the Earth- 
mother were evidently frequently resorted to. One 
or two of these have fortunately come down almost 
complete, and their pagan tone, surviving into Christian 
times, gives them extraordinary interest. 

Dr. Charles Singer has pointed out that certain 

1 A. Goodrich Freer, Outer Isles, 157-8. 


2 Wonder-Tales from Scottish Myth and Legend, 15. 
3 J. Ceredig Davies, Folklore of West and Mid-Wales, p. 73% 
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Pagan Roman spells and conjurations remain ‘ in their 
full and unexpurgated heathenism’ in some of the 
herbals of the twelfth century in England. Is-it 
possible that they reflect latent beliefs not then expunged 
from the memory or consciences of the people of the 
country, and which all the endeavours of the Church 
could not entirely eradicate? With his kind per- 
mission, we give a portion of one of these appeals to 
the ‘ Mother of the Gods’, which he has translated 
from one of these herbals. It carries on, into later 
days, the appeal to the Earth-mother of Anglo-Saxon 
times, but it retains an even greater admixture of 
purely pagan elements. 


‘ Earth, divine goddess, Mother Nature, who generatest all 
things and bringest forth anew the sun which thou hast given 
to the nations ; Guardian of sky and sea and of all gods and 
powers ; through thy power all nature falls silent and then 
sinks in sleep. ... Again, when thou wilt thou sendest 
forth the joyous day and givest the nourishment of life with 
thy eternal surety ; and when the soul departs to thee we 
return. Thou indeed art duly called great Mother of the 
Gods ; thou conquerest by thy divine name. Thou art the 
source of the strength of nations and of gods, without thee 
nothing can be brought to perfection or be born; thou art 
great, queen of the gods. Goddess! I adore thee as divine, 
I call upon thy name; be pleased to grant that which I ask 
thee, so shall I give thanks to thee, goddess, with due faith. ... 

* Now I make intercession to you, all ye powers and herbs, 
and to your majesty; ye whom earth, parent of all, hath 
produced and given as a medicine of health to all nations and 
hath put majesty upon you, be, I pray you, the greatest 
help to the human race. This I pray and beseech from you, 
be present here with your virtues, for she who created you 
hath herself promised that I may gather you with the goodwill 
of him on whom the art of medicine was bestowed, and grant 
for health’s sake good medicine by grace of your powers. . . .’ 


Another charm for ‘amending the acres’ if they 
1 Brit. Mus. MS. Harley, 1585, ff. r2v—13r; Art. on ‘ Early 


English Magic and Medicine ’ in Proc. of the British Academy, 
Vol. IX (1920). 
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have been bewitched is of such great interest that we 
give it almost in full. 


‘Here } is the remedy, how thou mayst amend thine acres, 
if they will not wax well, or if therein anything improper have 
been done by sorcery or witchcraft. Take then at night, ere 
it dawn, four turfs on the four quarters of the land, and mark 
how they formerly stood. Then take oil and honey and balm 
and milk of every cattle which is on the land, and part of 
every kind of tree which is grown on the land except hard 
beans, and part of every wort known by name except the 
buckbean (?) only, and add to them holy water and then 
drop of it thrice upon the place of the turfs, and then say these 
words, ‘‘ Wax and multiply and fill this earth.”” And say the 
Paternoster as often as the other (formula), and after that 
bear the turfs to church and let the mass priest sing four 
masses over the turfs and let the green (surface) be turned 
towards the altar and then before the setting of the sun let 
the turfs be brought to the places where they were before.’ 


(Four crosses are then to be made of quickbeam with 
the names of the evangelists at the corners and the turfs 
laid down upon them in a pit with the same formulz.) 
After which the man is to ‘turn eastward and lout 
(bow) down nine times, humbly repeating these words: 


I stand towards the East 

For grace I entreat 

I pray the Lord glorious... . 
I pray the holy 

heaven’s ruler 

Earth I beseech 

and heaven above 

And the sooth 

Saintly Mary... 

Wake up the crops 

For our worldly weal 

Fill up the fields of earth... 
Prank forth these grassy plains 
As said the prophet 

That he on earth honour should have 
Whoso his alms 

Hath dutifully dealt out 

Doing his Lord’s will. 


1 MS. Cott. Calig. A. vii, fol. 171@, from Cockayne, op. cit,, 
i; 398 Sq. 
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Then the suppliant is to turn three times according 
to the course of the sun (i.e. eastward) and then stretch 
out along (the ground?) and count the litanies, the 
Benedicite, Paternoster, etc., with arms extended in 
the form of a cross. ‘ When all that is done, then let 
one take strange seed of almsmen, and give them twice 
as much as was taken from them, and gather all his 
plough apparatus together, and into a hole bored in 
the ploughbeam is to be put styrax and fennel and 
hallowed soap and salt; then the seed, etc., is to be 
put in the body of the plough, and then must be 
said : 

Erce! Erce! Erce! 
Mother Earth 

May the Almighty grant thee... . 
Acres waxing 

With sprouts wantoning. 
Quickly fertilizing 

The rural crops 

And the broad 

Crops of barley 

And the white 

Wheaten crops 

And all the 

Crops of the earth.’ 


The incantation ends by a prayer for safety against 
baleful blastings caused by sorceries, and that no 
cunning wife or man may render the charm unavailing. 
The plough is then driven forward and the first furrow 
cut with the song: 


Hail to thee, Mother Earth, 
Maintainer of mortals ; 
Grow thou and fertilize 

By the goodness of God 
Abundant in fodder 

Our folk to feed. 


This ceremony is followed by the kneading and 
benediction of the first broad loaf, which is kneaded 
with milk and holy water and laid under the first 
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furrow, with a fresh benediction on the fertile area 
filled with fodder for the food of mankind. 

When the early saints intruded upon the silent haunts 
of the earth-spirits in wood or mountain solitude, the 
earth-spirits arose to resist the invasion. They at- 
tacked St. Botulf fiercely when he desired to pitch his 
cell in their quiet retreats, crying out: ‘A long time 
have we possessed this spot, and we had hoped to 
dwell in it for ever. Why, cruel Botulf, dost thou 
forcibly drive us from our haunts? ’ ? 

So, in the silence of the night, St. Gall, casting his 
nets into the Lake of Constance, heard the demon of 
the mountains calling to the demon of the lake, bidding 
him arise and aid him in casting out the strangers 
who had driven him from his temple and shattered 
his images. The demon of the lake replies that he 
too is held in subjection and his domains laid waste, 
while he himself is powerless to foil him or destroy 
his nets. The scene is dramatic. While the brethren 
are chanting the psalms ‘ they heard the awful voices 
of the demons passing from crest to crest of the moun- 
tains, in mingled tones of despair and fear, as though 
they were taking their departure ’.® 
' It is not to be supposed that these were, to the men 
who took part in them, merely imaginary events or 
hallucinations of the mind. To them, the mountain 
demons and the dwellers in the lake were as real as 
they had been for generations to the pagan inhabitants 
among whom they went in the hope of freeing them 


1 This reminds us of the old Aryan hymn— 
‘When the corn grows, then the demons hiss ; 
When the shoots sprout, then the demons cough ; 
When the stalks rise, then the demons weep ; 
When the thick ears come, then the demons fly.’ 
Quoted Tylor, Anthropology, p. 382. 
* Upwards of fifty churches in England are dedicated to St. 
Botulf 


. Life of St. Gall, ed. Maud Joynt (1927), ch. VII, p. 72-3, 
qT, 
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from these terrors. They were the deities of -water 
and mountain, the earth-spirits against whom it was 
their duty, as Christian warriors, to wage a ceaseless 
warfare, in order to oust them from their territories. 
We are accustomed to think of the early Christian 
missionaries as combating the worship of visible idols 
of wood and stone ; but even greater were their struggles 
to dispossess the unseen, but to them, as to the people 
to whom they preached, very real and powerful spiritual 
occupants of the countries into which they came, who 
‘ were thought of as disputing every inch of the territory 
which they had long claimed as their own. ‘For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against spiritual 
powers in high places’ was as much the cry of the 
medieval saint who ventured into some desolate region 
of forest and mountain as it was that of St. Paul; 
and to the teacher of the Middle Ages it had an even 
stronger material meaning, inasmuch as the education 
and outlook of the fifth to the tenth century was less 
enlightened and more prone to superstition than were 
the Roman and Jewish cultures amid which St. Paul 
had been reared. In estimating the characters and 
courage of the early missionaries in Britain or in Europe 
at large, it is necessary to bear in mind the terrors 
they must have perpetually sustained from super- 
natural agencies existing everywhere around them, 
and in the reality of which they, like all their fellows, 
implicitly believed. It was only the belief that they 
were themselves endowed with superior supernatural 
gifts and powers that enabled them to face the dread 
agencies of wood and field and water. We are inclined 
to smile at the childishness of many of the stories 
and miracles related in the Lives of the saints ; but we 
should remember that these supernatural elements had 
a substance and reality to the persons about whom 
they are told which it is impossible that they should 
have for those of a later and more enlightened age. 
Where they are not mere intrusions from the common 
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stock of medieval miracle, they have a dramatic force 
which arises from the sense of their actuality, and which 
as mere conventions they would not possess. 

A similar story is told in the Life of the Welshman 
St. Samson of Dol. It relates that when he was 
journeying with a companion in South Wales, passing 
through a vast forest, they heard a frightful shrieking 
cry evidently from some awful creature near them on 
the right, which sent the younger member of the party 
terror-stricken in flight. This was a sorceress, a very 
old woman with shaggy grey hair and garments of 
red, holding in her hand a bloody trident, who came 
sweeping across the forest towards them, and plunged 
her three-bladed lance into the flying man. She 
declares that she and her race are morally perverse, 
and that she is a sorceress. She cannot leave the 
wood in which she dwells, while in a wood more remote 
live her mother and eight sisters; and she stoutly 
refuses to come to any accommodation with the saint. 
She and her family of wild women would seem to be 
forest-spirits, who are bound to the forests in which 
they dwell, and cannot leave them.? 

In the Irish story of the Fate of the Children of Tutr- 
eann,* when Lugh’s father Cian has been slain by one 
who was within the limits of the fine or family, and 
an attempt is made to bury the body, the earth refuses 
to receive it, and casts it up again and again on the 
surface of the ground. Six times was the body re- 
interred and rejected by the earth in loathing for the 
deed, but the seventh time the soil took to it. When, 
later,, Lugh Long-hand seeks for information as to 
who had killed his father, the stones with which he 
had been stoned to death call out and relate the deed, 
telling him who had been the murderers. Cian, the 
murdered man, had with his last breath declared to 


1 Thomas Taylor, The Life of St. Samson of Dol (1925), pp. 


30-2. 
* Ed. R. J. O’Duffy (1901), 81-2, 87. 
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his murderers that his death would be revealed by 
whatsoever means should be used in slaying him. The 
malediction probably acted as a spell. 

It is a commonplace of Irish story-telling that the 
earth and its crops respond to the moral character 
of men, and refuse their fruits when evil deeds have been 
committed. When the vassal clans of Ireland slaugh- 
tered by treachery the free clans, ‘the earth would 
not yield its fruit to the vassals, and the men of Ireland 
suffered a great famine, both as to fish in the river- 
estuaries, and fruits of the trees; and as to corn and 
milk.’ They consulted their druids as to the cause 
of this failure of the crops and were told that it was 
caused by their treacherous act towards the kings and 
free clans, and that the country would not recover 
its wonted prosperity until one of the descendants of 
the rightful sovereigns was restored to the throne.? 

So in the reign of Cairbre, a wicked king, ‘ there 
was not one grain in the ear, one acorn on the oak 
or one nut on the hazel’, and an intolerable famine 
ensued, the earth having refused to yield her fruit for 
the five years of his reign. 

A quaint account of a time of happiness is told of 
the reign of the good King Conaire: 


‘ There were great bounties, to wit, oakmast up to the knees 
every autumn, plenty of fish.in the rivers Bush and Boyne in 
the June of each year, and such abundance of good-will that 
no one slew another in his reign. And to every one in Erin 
his fellow’s voice seemed as sweet as the strings of lutes. 
From mid-spring to mid-autumn no wind disturbed a cow’s 
tail. His reign was neither thunderous nor stormy.’ * 


The old Irish oath was by ‘the sea and land, the 


sun and moon’, and these were invoked in guarantee 
whenever some grave undertaking was promised.® 


4 Keating, op. cit., II, 241-3. 

* Whitley Stokes, Togail Bruidne dé Derga, 20. 

3% Lismore Lives, p. xxxviii; The Fate of the Children of 
Tuireann (1901), ed. R. J. Dufty, 85. 
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Such a promise was to hold good ‘so long as the sea 
surrounds Ireland’. The envoys who go to Scotland 
to offer the sovereignty to the exiled scions of the 
royal house ‘gave the sun and moon as surety or 
guarantee ’ that they would yield them obedience and 
be faithful to them ; and the messengers to the Cruith- 
nigh or Picts similarly ‘ bind themselves by the sun 
and moon’ that the possession of Scotland should 
be by right of the female rather than the male. 
These guarantees were called ‘securities of the ele- 
ments’; and king Tuathal is said to have given as 
pledges ‘ heaven and earth, sun, moon, with produce 
of sea and land ’, a pledge which was carried on into 
much later times.? 

We have spoken of the response of the earth and 
its fruits to the actions of men. This was especially 
marked in the case of kings, a good king ensuring a 
plentiful harvest and rich crops of fruits and produce 
of all kinds, and a bad king causing want and misery 
within his territories. There are numerous examples 
of this, which was a direct consequence of the belief 
that the well-being of the people and land was depen- 
dent upon the good character of the sovereign, its 
soul and representative. It was equally incumbent 
on a monarch to be free from all personal and bodily 
blemish, the effects of which would redound upon his 
people. This is expressly laid down in the Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, and any king who became inflicted 
with any blemish was obliged to retire from the 
sovereignty. Thus a king of Connaught had to fly 
from his kingdom because of three blisters on his face, é 
and the great king Cormac was obliged to resign the 


1 Keating, op. cit., II, 115. 

2 Petrie, Tava, 34; Festschrift Whitley Stokes (1900), 10; 
J. H. Todd, Irish Nennius, p. 126; J. O’Donovan, Battle of 
Magh Rath, 1, note b. 

2 Anc. Laws of Iveland, 1, 73; II, 279; III, 85. 

4 Whitley Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, xxxvii. 
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sovereignty and retire from Tara because his eye had 
been maliciously put out with the point of a spear. 
‘ For the men of Ireland considered it neither becoming 
nor auspicious that a king with a blemish should 
abide in Tara; and for this cause Cormac gave over 
the sovereignty to his son Cairbre; and he gave up 
Tara to him,’ retiring himself to a house not far from 
Tara.} 

Closely associated with the belief that the earth 
would not yield her fruits during the reign of an evil 
or blemished king was the understanding that he 
should be wedded to a virtuous wife. In the story of 
the Adventures of Art, son of Conn ‘ of the Hundred 
Battles ’,2 we find that, during the marriage of 
Conn, King of Tara, to Eithne, his loving and affec- , 
tionate wife, ‘there was nothing lacking to the men 
of Ireland, for indeed they used to reap the corn 
three times in the year.’ This was directly dependent 
on the happiness and fruitfulness of the king’s marriage, 
upon which his people were relying for their own 
prosperity. But the death of his wife, and his own 
lamentations for her, were not good for the general 
well-being and his people felt that a worthy helpmate 
must be found for him. He, however, was persuaded 
by the beauty of a fairy-woman, who had been driven 
out of the Land of Promise by order of the gods 
because she had committed transgression, to take 
her as his wife. The results of this marriage were 
fatal for Ireland. During the year that they lived 
together at Tara, there was neither corn nor milk in 
Ireland. ‘The men of Ireland were in the greatest 
difficulty about this. The druids were summoned to 
show by their knowledge and true wisdom what had 
brought about this dreadful evil on the country. It 
was declared to them... that it was because of 


1 Keating, op. cit., HI, 345. 
* Eriu, III (1907), pp. 850 sq. 
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the depravity of Conn’s wife and her unbelief that it 
was sent.’ There was only one means of gaining 
deliverance, the discovery of ‘the son of a sinless 
couple who should be brought to Ireland and slain 
before Tara, and his blood mingled with the soil of 
Tara.’ The difficult task of finding such a youth was 
undertaken by Conn himself, who set out in a coracle, 
without rudder or guide, and came at last to the Land 
of Wonders, where he found Daire the Wondrous and 
his Wide-eyed Queenly wife and their son the Hawk 
of Noble Speech sitting on a crystal chair in the midst 
of the palace. Conn asks for their son to return with | 
him to Tara, for he has heard that through him the 
deliverance of the land would come, provided that 
he were bathed in the water of Ireland. The parents 
at first refused, but the youth declared his readiness 
to go and they sailed together to Ireland and arrived 
at Tara during the holding of the triennial assembly. 
‘ And when the druids saw the young man with Conn, 
they gave counsel to slay him and mingle his blood 
with the blighted earth and the withered trees, so 
that its due mast and fruit, its fish and its produce 
might come again.’ The youth announces that he 
is ready for the sacrifice, and he is about to be killed, 
when a woman and cow arrive in the assembly. The 
woman declares that the innocent youth shall not be 
slain but that the cow is to be slaughtered in his 
place and her blood mingled with the soil of Ireland 
and with the doors of Tara, while the druids shall be 
put to death. She leaves them with the counsel that 
Conn should put away his wife, ‘ for it will be worse 
so long as she shall be with you; for a third of its 
corn and milk and mast will be lacking to Ireland.’ 
This story is of great interest, as showing the intimate 
connexion believed to exist between the king in his 
private marital relations and the prosperity of the 
whole country, whose people look to him as their 
representative and the embodiment of that spiritual 
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power or mana on the preservation of which their 
prosperity depended. The story closely resembles 
that of Vortigern in Nennius’ History of the Britons, 
.and seems to throw a new light upon it.} 


1 See infra, p. 208. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE WORSHIP OF STONES 


T the moment of the introduction of Christi- 

anity into Gaul, the cult of stones, trees, and 

&. wells was prevalent all over the country. 
How such practices were to be suppressed became a 
chief care of the clergy, and one Council after another 
sent forth decrees directed against these deeply-rooted 
es. The second Council of Arles, in 452, decreed 
that ‘ if any infidel lighted torches or worshipped trees, 
fountains or stones, or neglected to destroy them, he 
should be found guilty of sacrilege’. At the Council 
of Nantes in the seventh century, bishops and their 
servants were exhorted to dig up and remove stones still 
worshipped in remote and woody places, or where vows 
were made. This would seem to show that these prac- 
tices had been driven out of the more public centres into 
less accessible regions. The Council of Tours, held in 
567, had prohibited stone-worship by name. Similar 
promulgations were issued from the Councils of Rouen 
and of Toledo in the next century. The Council of 
Rouen denounced all who offered vows to trees or foun- 
tains or stones as they would at altars, or offered candles 
and gifts, ‘as if any divinity resided there capable of 
conferring good or evil’. Nor were things in any way 
different in Britain. Cnut’s decree included reverence 
paid to ‘wells, stones, water and trees of the wood 


1M. Sébillot, Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute Bre- 
tagneé,1, 45. | 
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of any sort ’, along with the sun and moon, as forbidden 
acts; and long before his day, King Edgar’s ecclesi- 
astics had passed a decree against well-worshippings, 
necromancies and divinations. But all these decrees, 
extending over seven centuries, could not break down 
a custom that had become part of the religion and 
part of the daily life of the people. The efforts of 
clergy and presbyteries have hardly yet, through many 
later centuries, sufficed to uproot them. 

In out-of-the-way places relics of stone-worship are 
still to be found. In a village of Devonshire called 
Holne, on one of the spurs of Dartmoor, is a field of 
about two acres called Ploy Field. In the centre 
stands a granite pillar or menhir six or seven feet 
high. On May morning, before daybreak, the youths 
of the village used to assemble there, and then proceed 
to the moor, where they selected a ram lamb and, after 
running it down, brought it in triumph to the Ploy 
Field, fastened it to the pillar, cut its throat, and then 
roasted it whole, skin, wool and all. At midday a 
struggle took place at the risk of cut hands for a slice, 
this being supposed to confer luck for the coming year. 
The girls attended the ‘Ram Feast’ in their best 
clothes. Dances, wrestling and other games, assisted 
by copious libations of cider, prolonged the festivity 
till midnight.? 

In North Ronaldsay the people ‘circled round in 
fairy dance’ a perforated standing-stone nine or ten 
feet in height on the first day of the year.*? If possible 
there should be moonlight, but no music but their 
own singing. Diseased people went round the Stennis 
circles three times sunwise. Bonfires were lit and 
the fields were perambulated sunwise with fragments 
of the burning wood in order to secure a good crop. 

The worship of standing stones or menhirs is closely 

1 Notes and Queries (1853), VII, 353; G. L. Gomme, Ethno- 


logy in Folklove (1892), 30-33. 
* Old Statistical Account, VII, 489. 
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connected with the worship of trees. In the Barony 
of Muskerry, Co. Cork, near to a dolmen, is a pillar- 
stone with a primitive cross in a circle. At its base 
is a stone with two bullans or artificially hollowed 
basins, which Borlase considers to have been used for 
kneeling in by worshippers.! We hear in the Brehon 
Laws of a Stone of Worship (ail adrada),* and com- 
bined tree and pillar worship seem to go back to 
primitive times. The ail adrada is described as ‘a 
stone mark, i.e. a district which is marked by a stone 
of worship or an immovable stone, or a tree, or a flag- 
stone, or a monumental stone.’ 

The cup-like receptacles in the cap stones of some of 
the dolmens may have been used for receiving offerings 
to departed spirits, for the old people believed that the 
spirit of the dead passed into the stone. The rude 
stone monuments placed over graves were not merely 
memorials to the departed, but places of indwelling 
for the ghost of the occupant of the tomb. The same 
idea that exists in Scotland is found also in Crete.® 

We are thus dealing with a double belief—that of 
the sanctity of the stone itself and that of the sanctity 
imparted to it by the spirit of a dead person buried 
beneath the stone. The two ideas have been confused 
owing to the fact that burials under standing-stones 
are not uncommon. 

In Cornwall, the table-stone called Garrack Zans 
had a bonfire made on it at Midsummer, which the 
young people danced round. When petty offences 
had been committed, those who wished to prove their 
innocence and discover the guilty one lighted a furze- 
fire on the Garrack Zans; then each person took a 
stick of fire from the pile, and if he could extinguish 


1'W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, I, 34. 
® Ancient Laws, IV, 142. 
® Sir Arthur Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillay Cult (1901), 
p. 16-17, 21; D. A. MacKenzie, Wonder-iales from Scottish 
Myth, 20. 
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the fire by spitting on it, he was innocent ; if he failed, 
he was held to be guilty. Most evenings young persons 
danced round this stone linked hand in hand, and old 
folks passed round it nine times daily for luck. The 
appeal to fire for acquittal of the guilty seems like a 
final form of the old fire-ordeal, when accused persons 
had to hold fire in the hand or walk over hot plough- 
shares to attest their innocence. The combination 
of stone and fire cult in this passage is especially 
interesting. 

At Cape Clear in Co. Cork there is a cave called 
Tra-Kieran or St. Kieran’s Strand on which is a pillar- 
stone with a cross rudely cut towards the top, said 
to be the saint’s work. Near it stand the remains of a 
ruined church dedicated to him. Here, on every 5th 
March, the countryfolk gather to celebrate his festival 
around the standing-stone. In Brittany, as in many 
other places, menhirs have crosses incised or carved 
on them, and some of the menhirs seem to represent 
female figures. The great monolith near St. Renan 
is forty feet high and bears a resemblance to a female 
figure. Women still perform rites at this stone. The 
Venus de Quinipilly is also a female figure, undraped 
and of good proportions, belonging to an advanced 
style of art.? 

Of a similar kind are the two remarkable pillar- 
stones, both of which have been evidently carved 
into rude female figures, found in Guernsey. The 
one in which the carving has been most defaced was 
found just within the chancel of the parish church of 
Ste. Marie-du-Castel, and it may have been buried 
there. Its form might have been doubtful but for the 
discovery of a second stone of about the same size 
in the churchyard of St. Martin-de-la-Beilleuse, pre- 


1 William Bottrell, Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West 
Cormmalt (1873), second series, 283. 
* Similar figures are found in Southern Russia ; see Folkiove, 
IX, 184. 
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cisely similar in outline, but of which the features are 
in a far better state of preservation. Here the face, 
_ rudely sculptured, is still visible, with a row of small 
knobs, perhaps hair or a chaplet, on either side of the 
forehead ; the drapery falls in regular folds and the 
breasts are uncovered. The stone was broken in half 
by a too scrupulous official of the church because the 
figure had the reputation of being an idol, and super- 
stitious reverence used to be paid to it within quite 
recent times. It was called by the people ‘ La Gran’- 
mére du Chimquiére’ or the Grandmother of the 
Churchyard; and not so long ago it was thought 
lucky to place a little offering of fruit or flowers, or 
even to spill a little drop of spirits in front of it. It 
was ‘une pierre sainte’ or holy stone; and old men 
remember the times in which it was ‘ feared more than 
it now is.’ } 

Another Guernsey menhir, standing in a field of hay, 
has been respected by mowers from time immemorial. 
They always cut and carry all the rest of the field 
before mowing round the stone. If they do not attend 
to this, a storm of wind and rain invariably follows 
and their harvest is spoiled.? 

In the Isle of Eigg is a heap of stones called the deiseil 
of Martin, about which the natives turn. In Iona a 
black stone was preserved in the Cathedral until 1830, 
when it disappeared. Solemn oaths were sworn upon 
it and agreements ratified. A similar black stone, 
lying close to the sea, was worshipped in the Hebrides 
tillarecent date.* Sir Walter Scott says it was oracular 
and was believed to answer questions. It was ap- 
proached only after certain formalities had been 
observed. It is also said that each village in the 
Highlands once had its unhewn rough stone called 
the Gruagach Stone or ‘ curly-headed one’ on which 


1 Edgar McCullock, Guernsey ae ed. E. F. Carey 


(1903), pp. 131-3. 2 Ibid, p. 129 m. 
F. Gordon-Cumming, In the Hebrides (1883), 70. 
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libations of milk were offered to the local fairy 
Beside St. Oran’s Chapel on Iona is a stone with three 
hollows called Clach-bratha, ‘ the stone of judgment ’ 
or ‘doom ’, in which lay three white stones or balls. 
Every person visiting the island was expected to turn 
each of these thrice round the way of the sun. We 
_ have to remember that the sacred character of Iona 
' goes back behind Christian days and that it is possible 
that some of the customs associated with stones on 
that island may have survived from the time that it 
was sacred to the Druids and a centre of their worship. 
It was there that on the Eve of St. Michael the islanders 
brought all their horses to a small green hillock sur- 
rounding a cairn or cromlech, round which they made 
their turns -sunwise.? 

Cairns of stones were raised by men going into battle 
in old times, each man adding his stone to the cairn ; 
those who returned would displace their stones, thus 
enabling a rough calculation to be made of the num- 
bers that had been lost in the strife by counting the 
stones that were left unmoved. 

‘ Holed stones ’ are very efficacious ier healing rickets 
and similar complaints in children. They are found 
widely distributed. The Mén-an-tél, or Holed Stone 
in Madron parish in Cornwall, has three stones placed 
in a triangle, with a large artificial aperture in the central 
stone large enough to pass a human body through it. 
It is much used by mothers anxious to cure their 
children. The Crick Stone, or Creeping Stone, in the 
same parish, used for lumbago and other pains in the 
back, has to be crawled through nine times against the 
sun on all fours. Urns or crocks of ashes and charred 
bones have frequently been found near long or holed 
stones. St. Madron’s spring is close by. At Fyvie, 


1C. F. Gordon-Cumming, In the Hebrides (1883), 72. 

* Related to Pennant by Bishop Pocock. 

> 'W. Borlase, Antiquttses of Cornwall (1754), 168-9, cf. W. 
ttrell, op. cst. 31-2. 
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Aberdeenshire, beside St. Paul’s well, was an old church, 
one of whose stones was supported on two others with 
a space below. It was called the Shargar Stone, 
shargar meaning ‘a weakly child’. Mothers passed 
their sickly children below the stone, in the hope of 
increasing their strength.! Such holed and curative 
stones are found in many parts of the world and as far 
east as Persia and India. 

Some of the holes are near the top of tall standing- 
stones, such as the large slab in the village of Doagh, 
Co. Antrim, where at a height of about three feet is 
a hole perforated large enough to admit a hand. 
Such stones were connected with mating customs, 
and marriage contracts are still ratified on this spot ; 
country couples clasping their hands through the 
hole to signify betrothal. There is a similar stone 
in the churchyard of Castledermot, called the ‘ Swear- 
ing-stone’. The hole passes through the centre of a 
raised cross carved on the face of the slab.? 

Some stones are believed to have healing properties, 
a certain divine power showing itself through them. 
Such are the Imokilly amulet, a bracciated or banded 
agate weighing five ounces, which had been in the 
FitzGerald family for generations. It was always 
known as the ‘ murrain stone’, as water in which it 
was dipped was held to be a cure for murrain or for 
hydrophobia. ‘Even at present,’ said the owner in 
1895, ‘many apply to me for it.’* At Ballyvourney 
there was a murrain stone connected with St. Gobnait ; 
and in the same neighbourhood Mrs. Philip Noonan 
of Liscarrol had a crystal about the size of a marble, 
which she used to dip into water once a year in the 
presence of the assembled farmers, among whom she 

1 James MacKinlay, Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs, 


80-1. 

1 W.G. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
II, 239. 

® Cork Hist. and Archa@ol. Journal, Second series, Vol. i 


(March, 1895), 173. 
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distributed the water. The Stewarts of Ardvoirlich 
in Perthshire have a precious stone called the Clach 
Dearg or ‘ Red Stone’, the size of a hen’s egg, which 
cures distempers.1 The Robertsons of Struan have 
another, called the Clach-na-Bratach or ‘ Stone of the 
Standard ’, which was always carried by them into 
battle to secure victory. On the eve of Sheriffmuir 
a flaw was detected in it, foreboding evil on the morrow.? 
A similar stone, green in colour, called Baul Muluy, 
was carried about by Macdonald of the Isles, and 
always brought him victory when he threw it among 
the enemy. The Clan Chattons or Macintoshs had 
the custody of this stone.* A still more remarkable 
charm is. the Lee Stone, said to be of oriental origin, 
a small dark stone of triangular shape set in the 
reverse of a groat of the time of King Edward IV. 
In the reign of Charles I the inhabitants of Newcastle 
sent for a loan of it to cure the plague, offering a 
bond of £6,000 for its safe return. The Glasgow synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, having examined into its 
curative properties, considered that as it was employed 
without ‘any words such as charmers and sorcerers 
use in their unlawful practices ’ and that ‘in nature 
there are many things seem to work strange effects 
whereof no human wit can give a reason, it having 
pleased God to give to stones and herbs special virtues 
for the healing of many infirmities in man and beast ’, 
they thought its use might be continued. The Lee 
Stone or Lee Penny belongs to the Lochart family. 
It was said to have been brought home by Lochart of 
Lee when he went with the Earl of Douglas to carry 
the heart of Robert Bruce to the Holy Land, and that 
it cannot be lost. 


1 Dr. Arthur Mitchell, The Past in the Present, 158-9. 

2 Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming, In the Hebrides, 73. 

* Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, 167. 

“ Arthur Mitchell, The Past in the Present, 159; J. Rhys, 
Celtic Folklore, i, 344. 
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Flagstones on which saints are reputed to have been 
born are specially respected. A flag in the townland 
of Lacknacor, at Gartan, Co. Donegal, on which it is 
believed that St. Columcille was born, will keep any 
emigrant from the pangs of home-sickness if he sleeps 
a night upon it before going abroad, and it is much 
resorted to for this purpose.1 At Fladda-Chuan, on 
the altar of the chapel dedicated to the same saint, is 
a round blue stone, which is always moist. When 
fishermen are detained by contrary winds they wash 
this stone with water all round to get a favourable 
breeze. Solemn oaths are sworn upon it, and it also 
cures stitches in the side.? 

_ The sacredness attaching to Saints’ Beds or Flag- 
stones is one form of stone-worship which has come 
down to the present day. The flagstone was probably 
that on which the holy man had kneeled during life- 
time to repeat his devotions, and under which he was 
buried. They are usually called the ‘ Labba’ (/eabaidh) 
or Bed of the saint. The name Labba Molaga, in 
Co. Cork, is applied to some upright stones in a field 
called Park-a-liagaun, and also to a little building 
within the enclosure of an adjoining cemetery. Within 
was a flagstone said to cover the bed of the saint. 
To get under the covering stone of the Labba in the 
building was held to be a cure for rheumatism. The 
stone is a kind of cist, a large flagstone resting on low 
side-stones, just wide enough to allow a person to 
stretch on the ground in immediate contact with the 
flagstone above. His monastery is said to have been 
here, Tradition says that a beautiful well of clear 
water was once close by; but it was profaned by a 
woman who washed her clothes in it, and that night 
it disappeared for ever. Among the old legends 
attaching to this spot is one connected with certain 
stones which rest on a brown slab about the centre of 

1 W. Reeves, ed. of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, ii, 33. 

* Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, 166-7. 
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the burial-ground. It is said that they were once 
weaver’s kertleens. A dishonest weaver.was charged, 
by a woman who had employed him, with having stolen 
some of the thread she had given him to weave an article 
of cloth for her. He indignantly denied, and to prove © 
his innocence, he agreed to kneel on the flag before 
St. Molaga, and kiss the Gospels. As he did so, the 
kertleens slipped down from under his arm and changed 
into stones, as a proof of his guilt.+ 

Four miles farther south stand the ruins of Temple 
Molaga, in the townland of Athacross. A small grave- 
yard between the two is traditionally the site of his first 
church. It is said that he had been frustrated in his 
attempts to build his church where he first intended ; 
but, having put a lighted candle from off the altar 
standing upright on a sheaf of corn, it floated down to 
the harbour to the place where the abbey now stands. 
A polished blue stone of about twelve pounds in weight 
rests on one of the gravestones, said to have been 
brought by St. Molaga from abroad. It is almost 
exactly elliptical in shape. It will always return to 
its place if moved.? 

White rounded or oval pebbles, prized for their cura- 
tive and lucky qualities, are frequently found in 
saints’ ‘ beds ’ or caves, as at Glencolumcille in Donegal, 
where a hollow space on the side of the cliff is known 
as the saint’s bed and contains a number of white peb- 
bles. White pebbles have also been found in places 
of burial; as in a tumulus at Carrowmore, Co. Sligo, 
where with a cremated burial a central pillar and 
white quartz pebbles were found. They must have 
been brought from a distance, as quartz is foreign to 
the district. Other saints had rude stones connected 
with their names. St. Patrick’s stone was preserved 


: rib Hist. and Archaeol. Journal, Ser. I, Vol. i, No. 6 
(1892). 
* Cork Hist. and Archaeol. Society, Ser. I, Vol. i (1892), 227. 
* Proc. R.I.A. XXIX (1912),'No. 9. 
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at Cashel; and a rough block like the stone of Scone 
was kept at Cloghar.! Nearly all the Cornish saints 
had special stones possessed of magic virtues. 

In the account of the birth of St. David of Wales, 
two great stones appeared at the time of his mother’s 
conception, one for the head and another for the 
feet, which had not formerly been seen. ‘For the 
earth, rejoicing, opened its breast that it might both 
preserve the modesty of the girl and foretell the 
importance of her offspring.’ Later, when the hour 
of his birth drew near, the mother leaned with her 
hands upon a certain stone beside her, which dividing 
in the middle, one part leaped above her head and fell 
at her feet, ‘condoling with the sorrowful mother ’.* 

In Scotland the spirit of the stone takes sometimes 
the form of a brownie; and Martin tell us that the 
islanders of Skye had a universal custom of pouring 
a cow’s milk on a little hill or big stone where the 
brownie was believed to reside. He appeared as a 
tall man with very long hair.® 


1 J. H. Todd, St. Patrick, 129, 202, 199 
2A. W. Wade-Evans, Life of Si. David '(1923), 4, 6 
® Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, 110. 


(See Appendix to this chapter, page 303.) 
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CHAPTER V 
THE WORSHIP OF WELLS 


N excellent example of the close connexion 
A between stone and well worship is found in 

the festival of St. Declan at Ardmore, Co. 
Waterford, which is held on 22nd December, and used 
to be attended by thousands of visitors of all ages. An 
eye-witness in 1833 says: 


‘ The greater part of the strand on the west side of Ardmore 
Bay was -literally covered by a dense mass of people. . . 
The devotional exercises were commenced at an early hour, 
by passing under the holy rock of St. Declan in a state of half- 
nudity. Stretched at full length on the ground on the face 
and stomach, each devotee moved forward, as if in the act of 
swimming, and thus they squeezed or dragged their bodies 
through. Both sexes were obliged to submit to this humiliat- 
ing mode of proceeding. Upwards of 1,100 persons were 
observed to go through this ceremony in the course of the 
day. ... It is only at low water that people can go under 
the stone and perform their devotions there; they must 
always take advantage of the tide. On the saint’s day it is 
always necessary to remove some of the sand from under the 
stone, to make a sufficient passage for a large man or woman. 
As the little rocks on which the stone rests form irregular 
pillars—like the supporting stones of a dolmen, in fact— 
it is necessary to have the surface under the stone lower than 
the front or rear. After working their way through, all rose 
on their knees and struck their backs three times against the 
stone, removing beads and repeating aves all the while. They 
then proceeded on bare knees over a number of little rocks 
to the place where they had to enter again under the stone, 
and thus proceeded three times, which done they washed 
their knees, bodies and dress and made for the well. The 
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women went through the ceremony in the same manner as 
the men, taking off bonnets, shoes and stockings, and turning 
their petticoats above the knee, that they might go through 
the exercise on bare knees. There were other ceremonies 
connected with the festival, The round tower within the 
precincts of the “‘ cashel’’ was circuited by people moving 
round on their knees, repeating aves and paters, and removing 
their beads to keep a correct account of their circuits, the 
men with heads uncovered. There were also adorations made 
at the other extremity of the graveyard, in a stone house 
about the size of an ordinary cabin, in which the saint is said 
to have been buried. In a hole about the centre of the house 
was an old woman, of whom little more was to be seen than 
the head and shoulders, who was distributing the saint’s clay 
to such persons as wished to purchase it. When one of them 
purchased any, the old woman whispered something to them 
in Irish. The circuit called desiul, or turas, was made by 
many persons round this house, as it had been round the 
Round Tower, the people kneeling down at intervals, and 
removing beads as they went on. In the evening, all were 
given up to festivity, the shore being covered with tents, with 
food and liquor, cards, dice, wheels of fortune, and the like. 

‘At the saint’s well, to which the pilgrims went from the 
_ Rock, two women were handing up the water as fast as they 
could, receiving a halfpenny from each person for about 
half a pint. The writer remarks of a female figure standing 
over the well, that it was like the pictures of Callee, the black 
goddess of Hindostan,—‘ not quite so horrific, but a great 
likeness between them.” On the gable of the old chapel 
were several crosses, which some of the pilgrims approached 
on their knees, then rose and kissed the stone affectionately. 
Others knelt on one spot, and then rose, praying and removing 
their beads as they went forward to kiss the crosses. They 
then passed out at another entrance, all walking round the 
walls, bowing at intervals. Here they concluded the rounds 
or ‘‘ stations” of the day. The priests had vainly tried to 
put an end to the practices here described, even whipping the 
people from St. Declan’s stone, but it was impossible to stop 
the old custom of the people.’ ? 


Examples of pagan sites and wells transformed to 


1 For a later account of the present-day observances, see 
P. Power, ai of St. Declan of Ardmore (1914), Irish Texts 
Society, X , xxiii, 166. The Stones of St. Declan are 
figured in W. G. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland, TI, 71, 233. 
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Christian uses are plentiful. On the southern bank 
of the Sullane, on some rising ground, are a rock basin 
and three pillar stones. They are known as Kilab- 
ban, but they can have no connexion with St. Abban. 
There are no traces of a church or cell, but there are 
oghams on two of the pillars. The rock basin con- 
tains some water, but the holy well, a little further 
away, is dry, though the briar bushes that overrun 
the whole place are ornamented with rags. Windele 
says, ‘the remains are as pagan as they can be.’ St. 
Abban, who preached in Muskerry, appointed St. 
Gobnait as Abbess of a nunnery. The three stations 
of St. Gobnait are in different places, called Ulla 
Uachtrach or the ‘ Upper penitential station’; Ulla 
Lar, in the churchyard ; and Tri Ulla, which is inside 
the old church. The penitent or ‘ voteen ’ kneels four 
times, going round each of the stations from east to 
west, or ‘sunwise’, repeating certain prayers; and 
the whole round is completed by visiting the holy 
well shaded by the mystic rowan-tree among the 
plantations near the glebe house. One of these stations 
is a piece of ground about five feet in circumference 
within a rude embankment of earth and stones, the 
entrance being flanked on either side by two perfectly 
plain pillar-stones, one four and one six feet high.? 
A similar dedication of a church to what seems to be 
a pagan deity is to be seen in the name Templebrian 
or church of Brian in the parish of Kilgariff. No 
Christian saint of the name is known, but the god Brian 
was one of the oldest and greatest of the pagan deities. 
The remaining foundations of the little old church 
stand on rising ground, and on the west, near the 
churchyard, there was once a stone pillar, ten feet high. 
The circle of stones, which prove the pagan origin 
of the site, is about thirty feet across. It hada central 


1 Cork Hist. and Archaeol. Journal, second series, Vol. IIT, 
No. 27 (March 1897), 104-5. 
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stone and six others standing in the circumference, 
the remainder having been destroyed and carried 
away by the country-people. It was evidently a pagan 
centre of worship. The obelisk was seen by the Bishop 
of Clogher in 1742.1 

In Cornwall, the Well of St. Keyne is a spring rising 
under a tree which according to old tradition ‘is of 
most strange condition, for, being but one body, it 
beareth branches of four kinds, oak, ash, elm and 
withey ’ 

Children’s curative wells are found at Cubert, Perran, 
and Chapel Uny. At the last place the children were 
dipped three times against the sun and dragged three 
times round the margin of the grass in the same 
direction. The rough process of ‘ bowzing ’ for frenzy 
was practised at St. Nun’s Well in the parish of Altar- 
nun. ‘The water falling from this well fell into a 
square, close-walled plot, which might be filled at 
what depth they listed. Upon this square the frantick 
person was set to stand, his back towards the pool.’ 
He was then thrown in suddenly and tossed up and 
down in the water by a strong fellow, until the unfortu- 
nate patient ‘ by foregoing his strength, had somewhat 
forgot his fury’. Then he was taken to church and 
masses were said. ‘ If his right wits returned St. 
Nun had the thanks’; if not, he was ‘ bowzened ’ 
again and again while ‘there remained any hope of 
life or of recovery.? 

A very elaborate ritual was carried out at St. Tecla’s 
well in Wales, which was said to be efficacious against 
the ‘ falling sickness’. The patient washed his limbs 
in the well, made an offering of sixpence, and walked 
round it three times with three repetitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. These ceremonies never began till 
after sunset. A man patient then offered a cock; 


1 Ch. Smith, Ancient and Present State of Cork, II (1893), 296. 
® Carew’s Survey, first edition, 123; W. C. Borlase, Age of 
the Saints in Cornwall (1878), p. 48. 
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awoman,ahen. The bird was carried in a basket first 
round the well and after that to the churchyard, 
where the same circuits were performed. Then the 
votary entered the church and lay down under the 
altar with a Bible under his head and the bird’s beak 
in his mouth; he was covered over with a cloth rug 
and remained there till break of day. On departing, 
he left the fowl in the church with an offering of 
sixpence. If the fowl died the disease was believed 
to have been transferred to it and the cure had been 
effected.1_ Such elaborate rites have in most places 
been discontinued, though holy wells are as popular 
as ever in remote districts and bushes covered with 
votive offerings, mostly rags or disused sticks, are 
still to be seen in Ireland and elsewhere. But in 
1590, on special occasions, such as ‘ Merry Nights ’ at 
St. Cybi’s well in Carnarvon, it could still be written : 
‘They doe goe in heapes on pilgrimage to the wonted 
wells . . . and in the nightes after the feastes... 
albeit the church be pulled down, yet doe they come 
to the place where the church or chappell was by great 
jorneys barefoots.’” No doubt many of these wells 
were curative ; in St. Cybi’s case the clergyman of the 
church found the waters so effective, that he had proper 
shelters and baths built by the owner. These are now 
fallen into disrepair.? 

To the Holy Well of Gulval people resort not only 
to drink the waters, but to inquire after the fate of 
- their friends. If they are alive and well, the waters 
will boil up, clear and crystalline; if sick, they are 
foul and muddy; if dead, they will not stir. Dr. 
Borlase mentions that, in 1749, a woman who was but 
lately dead had so well understood the nature of this 
well, that she was weekly and almost daily applied 
to for help from those who had lost or been robbed 


1 Pennant’s Tours in Wales (1883), II, 15. 
* Arch. Camb., sixth series, Vol. IV (1904), 107-18. 
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of cattle and other things, and whom she accompanied 
to the well.? 

At St. Servan’s Well, which is reckoned good for 
sore eyes and toothache, visitors who have washed go 
into the chapel and sleep on the stone of the saint 
which forms its floor. This little chapel, no more than 
five feet square and seven feet high, with a stone 
roof, is built over the saint’s stone on the very verge 
of the cliff. Below it are the remains of St. Servan’s 
Chapel, with a pathway of stones leading down to it. 
This building consisted of two rooms, probably one 
being the chapel and the other the cell. 

St. Madron’s or Madderna’s Well made marvellous 
cures and was much resorted to on Corpus Christi 
Eve. After depositing a small offering, the patient 
was to drink the water, lie on the bare ground all night, 
and in the morning ‘take one good draught more ’.® 

Holy wells still exist in many parts of Guernsey, 
and are resorted to for various purposes, but princi- 
pally for the cure of erysipelas, rheumatism and 
glandular swellings, and inflammation or weakness 
of the eyes. These maladies are all called by the 
country people ‘Mal de la Fontaine’. The water 
must be applied before the patient has broken his 
fast for nine consecutive mornings, and must be 
dropped on to the affected place with the fingers, and 
not put on with a sponge or rag. It must be taken 
fresh from the well every day at dawn. The person 
who draws it must on no account speak to anyone 
either on his way to or from the fountain, and must 
be particularly careful not to spill a single drop from 
the pitcher. It is customary to leave a small coin on 
the edge of the well, which was doubtless intended 


1 Borlase, Manuscript Par. Mem. p. 9, No. 10, quoted 
by W. C. Borlase, in Age of the Saints in Cornwall (1878), 


Pp. 49. 
® Ibid, p. 31, No. 2, quoted in W. C. Borlase, op. cit., 
p. 51. 
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originally as an offering to the saint who was supposed 
to have the spring under his especial protection, and 
whose name it bore. These wells are said also to be 
used for purposes of divination. The maiden who is 
desirous of knowing who her future husband is to be, 
must visit the fountain for nine consecutive mornings 
fasting and in silence. On the last day, when she 
looks into the clear basin of the well, she will see the 
face of him she is fated to wed reflected in the water. 
Should her destiny be to die unmarried, it is believed 
that a grinning skull will appear instead of the wished- 
for face.} 

A writer in Hastings’ Dictionary says that fish-gods 
are rare. Dagon is considered to have been a fish-god 
because his worshippers wore fish-skins, but he had 
a human head and hands.?. There were sacred fish in 
the temples of Apollo and Aphrodite at Myra and Hiera- 
polis. In India, fish were incarnations of Vishnu, 
and were kept in tanks and fed as a religious duty.® 

In the British Isles sacred fish, usually trout, are 
very commonly. associated with holy wells, and were 
believed to contain the spirit of the nymph or saint 
who gave the name to the well. They possessed 
miraculous powers, and must never be disturbed, 
cooked or eaten. At St. Neot in Cornwall there 
were two fish sacred to the saint, which never decreased 
or increased in size or number. The fount of Tober 
Kieran, near Kells, Co. Meath, which rises in a small 
rough-sided basin of limestone, contains a pair of 
miraculous trout which are said to have been there 
from time immemorial... They never change in appear- 
ance. Near Cong, in Co. Galway, is a deep depression 


1 E. MacCulloch, Guernsey Folk Lore, 188-90. 

2 N. W. Thomas in Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, art. ‘ Animals.’ 

* See Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausantas, Vol. IV, p. 153, 22 (4) § 
and ref. there given; Monier Williams, Religious Life and 
Thought tn India, p. 328. 
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in the limestone called ‘ Pigeon’s Hole ’, beneath which 
flows a rivulet which is believed to contain a pair of 
enchanted trout.? 

Lady Wilde * tells several stories of sacred wells 
and fish. She mentions that votaries who go round 
certain wells a fixed number of times, either three 
or nine, creeping on their hands and knees, build up 
a small pile of stones after each round; for at the 
last day, the angels will reckon up these stones, and 
he who has said the most prayers will have the highest 
place in heaven, the saints themselves keeping count, 
each for his own votaries. The pilgrim then descends 
the broken steps to the well and, kneeling down, bathes 
his forehead and hands in the water, after which the 
pain from which he is suffering will gradually be 
removed. 

At some wells there is a rude stone monument of 
the ancient times on which the pilgrim must keep his 
eyes steadily fixed while reciting the prayers. In 
many wells beautiful white stones are found that glitter 
in the sun, and these are highly esteemed by the pil- 
grims to build up their praying heaps. 

Wells that are under the shadow of whitethorn 
or ash trees are particularly sacred. Their curative 
properties are not held to reside in the water, but in 
the observance of the ritual in honour of the saint, 
whose spirit still presides over the well and whose 
power is conveyed through it to the sufferer. The 
water of a sacred well must never be used for cooking 
or household purposes, or to wash in. 

A certain well that had been desecrated and where 
the ‘pattern’ had ceased to be held on account of the 
priest’s curse, had been used for the common purposes 
of the household. But one day a woman who had 
drawn water from the well and put it on the fire, 

1 Proc. Royal Hist. and Archaeol. Society, Ireland, fourth 
series, II, 266; V, 366-7, 370; VII, 656, 300. 

* Lady Wilde, Anctent Legends (1899), 237-8 
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found that no amount of fire would heat it. It re- 
mained as cold as when she drew it from the well. 
Looking carefully into the pot, she saw the Sacred 
Speckled Trout sailing round and round quite contented 
and happy. Knowing that the curse was now lifted 
from the well, she ran to tell the priest, who, having 
seen the trout, ordered it to be taken back to the well, 
which at once regained its sacred powers by the blessing 
of the priest. 

At a well in Sligo, called Tobernan-alt, a beautiful 
spot shaded by trees, tradition said that a sacred trout 
had lived in the depth of the water from time imme- 
morial. Aman who had been born blind declared that 
he could see the speckled trout in the depth of the well, 
with a white cross on its back. One day an adventur- 
ous man, who watched the trout until it was asleep, 
caught it and carried it home and put it on the gridiron. 
The trout lay patiently until one side had been grilled, 
but when its captor proceeded to turn it on the other 
side, it jumped off the fire and made its way back 
to the well, where it still lives and can be seen by those 
who have done proper penance and paid their dues to 
the priest ; one of its sides is all marked and streaked 
by the bars of the gridiron, which can never be effaced. ? 

In Ffynnon Beris, not far from the parish church of 
Llanberis, was the sacred fish of Nant Peris. ‘It is 
jealously guarded by the inhabitants, and when it was 
once or twice taken from the well by some mischievous 
stranger, he was forced to restore it to the water.’ ® 
Another legend says that there have always been two 
fishes in this well, and that if either of them came out 
of his hiding-place when an invalid was drinking the 
water the cure was certain. Two fishes only are to 
be put into the well at a time; and if one dies before 
the other, it is no use to put in a new fish, for the old 
fish will not associate with it and would die. The 

1 Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends (1899), pp. 237, 238. 
* Pennant’s Tours in Wales (1883), II, 320. 
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experiment has been tried. The last of the fishes, put 
into the well about fifty years before, died about 1898 ; 
it had been blind for some time before its death.! 

Ffynnon Fair or Mary’s Well at Llandwyn in Angle- 
sea also had its sacred fish. At Ffynnon’s Well, now 
St. Cybi’s Well, in the parish of Llangybi, where girls 
would tell by the way the water pushed their hand- 
kerchiefs spread out on the surface whether their lovers 
were honest or not, an old inhabitant said that a very 
large eel had once been taken from the well by a mis- 
chievous person and the people considered that its 
virtue had gone out of it ; to see it coiling about their 
limbs was a good sight. A pair of black fish at 
Kilmore Church in Lorn were called Easg Seant, or 
Holy Fishes. 

The custom of dressing wells with flowers has been 
carried on into Christian times, and was so well estab- 
lished that it continued as a ceremony acknowledged 
by the Churches. Anthony 4 Wood tells us that 


‘ the Fellows of New College in Oxford have time out of mind 
every Holy Thursday, betwixt the hours of eight and nine, 
gonne to y® Hospitall called Bert’lemews neer Oxford : where 
they retire into y® chapell, and certain prayers are read and 
an Antheme sung: from thence they goe to the upper end of 
y® grove adjoyning to the chapell (the way being beforehand 
strewed with flowers by the poor people of y® Hospitall) ; 
they place themselves round the well there, where they warble 
forth melodiously a Song of three or four or five parts ; which, 
being performed, they refresh themselves with a morning’s 
draught there, and retire to Oxford before Sermon.’ 


At Tissington in Derbyshire, and in other places 
in the same county, well-dressing on Holy Thursday 
was long practised. ‘There is service in the church 
on that day, and a sermon, after which each of the 
wells is visited and the three psalms for the day, 
with the epistle and gospel, are read, one at each well, 


1 Sir John Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 366-7 and notes; 
quoted from Arch. Camb. for 1899, p. 334- 
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of which there are five, of remarkably clear water.’ ! 
In some places it was customary, after prayers in the 
church, for the clergy and singers to pray and sing 
psalms at the well. The ceremony was observed with 
all its old solemnities last year and we give part of a 
report of it from The Observer of May 22, 1927. 


‘It is a custom not confined to Tissington. Elsewhere in 
Derbyshire you will find it observed. At Tissington you will 
find it observed with demure rural solemnity, with no shouting 
as at a strange thing ; for here it is not a strange thing. Tiss- 
ington alone has an uninterrupted record of well-dressing as 
far back as record goes. The other places have taken it up 
and laid it down as they thought fit. Doubtless they all in the 
beginning took the idea from Tissington. 

* Everything conspires to make the ceremony one of memor- 
able beauty. The time of year, to begin with, finds the Eng- 
lish countryside at its best. The village is dressed in maidenly 
green ; and the village, even without this cloak, is very beauti- 
| ore 

‘It is difficult to doubt that thanksgiving for the great 
gift of water lies at the beginnings of this immemorial cere- 
mony. Everywhere in Tissington there is water. It is said 
that the village has never known a drought, that when other 
villages have been baked and dry, and the cattle have stood 
forlornly in the cracked mud beds of the rivers, Tissington 
has enjoyed the singing of water. ... This well-dressing is 
prepared for long before the day, and it is a matter for the 
villagers themselves. There are five wells, and a picture is 
designed for each. The design is the work of one person, and 
many helpers come in to carry it through. The labour of this 
is immense. Imagine, for example, that the picture is the 
“Agony in the Garden’”’. (That subject was chosen one 
year.) The picture will be ten feet high by six feet wide. A 
wooden frame is made. Wet clay, an inch deep, is laid over 
this, and the picture is made of flower petals, every one pressed 
individually upon the clay. Tens of thousands of petals are 
used in each picture, and five pictures are made each year. 
The effect is a brilliant mosaic. The spring leaves give their 
gorgeous green ; blues are worked in with pansies or forget-me- 
nots ; wallflowers make lovely patches of brown velvet ; and 
with berries or geranium petals vivid scarlets are introduced. 

‘ Overnight these pictures are put up, one over each well. 


1 Lysons, Magna Britannia, V. ccxli; Hone, Everyday 
Book, II, 640. 
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Then, on Ascension Day, the little village, whose inhabitants 
do not number 300, goes to Matins in the church. There is 
usually a sprinkling of visitors, but the well-dressing has 
happily never become a gew-gaw show; and the appearance 
of an odd side-show or two on the village green makes an 
impression simply of rustic jollity. After the church service 
the round of the wells is made. A few surpliced clergy lead 
the way. Then comes the choir, not surpliced—just a handful 
of villagers with hale voices, and behind them straggles a 
general knot of folk. A pause is made at each well, a psalm 
and hymn are sung, and a collect is said. Then the priest 
pronounces a blessing upon the water. Whether the words of 
the blessing are the same on all occasions I do not know, but 
when I heard them they were these: ‘‘ May the blessing of 
God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
upon this well and those who use it and care for it, now and for 
evermore. Amen.’ 


Google 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WORSHIP OF TREES 
[oe were in Ireland certain ancient trees 


which were looked upon with veneration as 

possessing magical properties. The old writers 
spare no pains to insist upon the belief that these 
were no ordinary trees, but. magical plants endowed 
with special virtues. Their names were the Tree of 
Ross, the Tree of Mugna, the ancient Tree of Dathi, 
the Branching Tree of Usnech, and the Ancient Tree 
‘of Tortu, five trees. These magical trees were said 
to have been hidden from the time of the Flood and to 
have been revealed on the night of Samain or Hallowe’en 
at the birth of Conn of the Hundred Battles, along 
with the chief rivers and lakes and high-roads of Ire- 
land.!' The Tree of Ross was a yew, and was said to 
be ‘ the offspring of the tree that is in Paradise’ ; it 
brought lasting virtues to Erin, and filled its plains 
with its fruit ; for as each berry of it fell to the ground 
the next berry ripened, and the flood liberated it with- 
out destroying it.* It is celebrated as ‘the wheel of 
a king (i.e. his breast-brooch), a straight firm tree, a 
strong god, the Trinity’s mighty One, the Son of Mary, 
the Renown of Banbha (Ireland), the Glory of Leinster, - 
the Spell of Knowledge, the Tree of Ross.’ The fall of 
this and the other magic trees is recorded in the Dind- 
shenchus asa matter ofimportance. The tree of Mugna 

1 R.C., XV, p. 420; XVI, pp. 277-8. 
Airne Fingein, Anec. from Irish Manuscripts, II, 2. 
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was an oak, which yielded nine hundred bushels of 
acorns as its crop and had three crops every year, a 
crop of goodly apples, a crop of rounded blood-red 
nuts, and a crop of ridgy acorns. The tree of Ross 
fell north-east as far as Druim Bairr; the tree of 
Mugna, which grew in the west of Leinster, fell due 
south, over the plain of Ailbe, ‘as far as the Pillar 
of the Living tree.’1 Its crown was as broad as the 
whole plain, its girth thirty cubits and its height three 
hundred cubits.2 The Tree of Tortu was an ash, as 
was also the Branchy Tree of Belach Dathi. The for- 
mer belonged to Ardbreccan, Co. Meath, and fell south- 
east, as far as Cell Ichtair Thire; the latter to West- 
meath and fell as far as the Upper Carn of the Ancient 
Tree. The Tree of Usnech fell northward as far as 
Granard in Co. Longford. They seem to have belonged 
to the easterly districts of Ireland. They were con- 
nected with the poets, for it was the poet Ninnine 
who laid low the Tree of Mugna, and the Tree of 
Dathi killed the poet of that name. The Tree of 
Tortu and Tree of Mugna are said to have fallen 
together, The fall of these ancient trees was the 
symbol of the triumph of Christianity over the old 
beliefs; we read in the Calendar of Oengus that a 
great tree which was in the world in the east and was 
adored by the heathen fell in consequence of the fasting 
of the Christians for its destruction.® 
- There is a curious story of the origin of these five 
trees. It is said that a mysterious personage named 
Trefuilngid Tre-eochair appeared in Ireland during 
the meeting of a great assembly called to settle the 
limits of Tara’sdemesne. He is described as of immense 
height and splendour, and he carried in his right hand 

1R.C., XVI, 278. 

2 Met. Dindshenchas, Part III, Todd Lect. Ser., Vol. X 
(1913), PP pp. 146-9, 505; W. Stokes, Cal. of Oengus (1880), 


C. 11). 
* W. Stokes, Cal. of Oengus (1880), Ixxv (20). 
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a branch of wood of Lebanon with three fruits on it, 
nuts and apples and acorns, the fragrance of which 
would sustain him in food and drink so long as he 
lived. He had come from the setting of the sun off 
the west of Ireland to its rising, for it was his province 
to order the course of the sun ; and he sought to know 
what ailed the sun that on this day it had not shone 
in the Eastern World. It was the day on which a man 
(Christ) had been tortured and crucified by the Jews, 
and the sun had strode past them after that deed and 
had not shone upon them. His hearers decided that 
Trefuilngid was either an angel of God, or God Him- 
self, whose behests must be obeyed. As he passed 
on his way the mysterious Being left behind him 
some of the berries from the branch which he held in 
his hand, and from these berries sprang the, Ancient 
Tree of Tortu and the Tree of Ross, the Tree of Mugna 
and the Branching Tree of Dathi, and the Ancient 
Tree of Usnech.! In one passage it would seem that 
the Trees sprang from a berry which grew upon one 
of the trees from which the Cross was made.® 
Among medieval legends in Irish, there is existing a 
treatise written in the Irish of the tenth or eleventh 
century, which it has been suggested may be a version 
of a lost Latin Apocalypse of Philip, which gives a 
curious account of four marvellous trees planted by 
God at the creation of the world which possess ‘ soul 
and reason like the life of angels’. One, like the tree 
of Mugna, gives three crops every year, and never 
drops a leaf. It cures the ailments of every one who 


1 Eviu, IV, Pt. II (1910), 138-41, 151; Anec. from Irish 
Manuscripts, I, 34-5. Dr. Whitley Stokes translates the 
name Trefuilngid teorach, ‘ Strong Upholder ’ ; but it appears 
in ‘ The Settling of the Manor of Tara’, Eriu, IV, 141, as 
Trefuilngid Tre-eochair, which would seem to mean ‘the 
Triple Bearer of the Triple Key ’ or ‘Branchlet’. SeeO’Reilly, 
eochaiy=‘ a sprout’ or ‘small plant’. 

* Met. Dindshenchas Pt. III, Todd Lectures, x., p. 505. 
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lies down under its shade, and heals every demented 
person who eats of its fruit. 

The second is the tree of Life in Adam’s Paradise, 
which bestowed everlasting existence on those who 
tasted of its fruits; it produced twelve crops every 
year, and its shade and scent extended over a journey’s 
space of seven summer days. The third tree, Alab, 
had precious stones as the kernel of its fruit. Its 
flowers subdued disease and poisons, and anger and 
envy departed from the heart of all who absorbed its 
juice. The fourth tree, Nathaban, in the south of 
Mount Zion, was discovered only on the day when a 
tree was sought for the crucifying of Christ, ‘so that 
from its branches was brought the shaft of the Cross 
by which the world has been saved.’ ? 

From the Latin comes a legend of Christ, the Mystical 
Tree, whose upper part reached to the firmament and 
its lower was rooted in the earth. It grew from above 
by a single root, and not as other trees from below, 
but out of it grow numberless roots, each more beauti- 
ful than the other above it. Pure white birds made 
everlasting melody in its branches: these are explained 
as being the shining souls of the just. The many 
roots are the apostles and saints; the nine branches 
the nine grades of heaven.? 

In historical times, each sept in Ireland had sacred 
tribal trees of great size and age, under which their 
princes were inaugurated. These trees, which repre- 
sented and no doubt, originally, were believed to con- 
tain, the essence of the royal and sacred functions of 
the chief, were held in great veneration. To hew down 
‘the tribal tree was the greatest offence that could be 


1 The Ever-New Tongue (Tenga Bhith-nua) Eriu, II, Pt. 2, 


7-9. 

* Edited by R. Thurneysen, from the Book of Lecan, fol. 183, 
in Zeitschrift fir Celtische Philologie, XIV, pp. 16-17. Com- 
pare the Tree of Good Fortune in Arabic Mohammedan 
sources, 
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offered by an enemy, and was believed to indicate the 
downfall of the province. A royal inauguration tree 
of Leinster is spoken of in the Life of St. Coemgen 
as standing on the summit of the hill } near which the 
prince lived. When he would receive the saint in full 
state, he required him to mount the hill and there, 
with his royal tree beside him, he held audience with 
the Christian teacher. — 

Miss Burne cites an interesting example of a royal 
tree which had to be held inviolable, near Oswestry 
in Shropshire, where an oak tree called Mile Oak, 
already known as an ‘ Olde’ tree in 1635, was popu- 
larly associated with the legend of the eponymous 
local saint, Oswald, king of Northumbria, killed in 
battle at Maserfield, which is believed to be Oswestry, 
in A.D. 642. The tree was at length cut down by 
the agent of the lord of the manor in 1824 ; and a local 
ballad declares : 


To break a branch was deemed a sin, 
A bad-luck job for neighbours, 

For fire, sickness or the like 
Would mar their honest labours.® 


Many Hundreds take their names from thorn-trees, 
ash-trees and oaks. One of the Wiltshire Hundreds 
met at an alder stump; in the Danelaw we have three 
‘wapentakes’ whose names now end in lund, i.e., a 
sacred grove.® 

A tree made sacred by the memory of a saint was 
equally dangerous to tamper with, A farmer who 
cut down, in the course of a severe winter, a huge 
alder above the well of St. Molling, saw his house all 
in flames as he turned to go homewards. But when 


2C, Plummer, Vit@ Sanctorum Hibernia, I, 235. 
2 Shropshire Folklore, 241 ; quoted, C. S. Burne, Handbook 
of Folklore, 35. 
* Allen Mawer, Place-names and History, 23- 
* Lady Wilde, Ancient Cures, Charms and Uieages of Ireland 
(1890), p. 58. 
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he arrived at the house, all was well, no sign of fire 
showing about it. Thinking he had imagined the fire, 
he went on with his work, but returning home a third 
time with a bundle of wood, he found his house burned 
to the ground. 

Two miles south-east of Doneraile, in the townland 
of Anakisha, is the Sacred Tree of Clenore, called 
‘Crann a hulla’. It is a stunted ash growing on poor 
soil and in a lofty, bleak situation. A skilled forester 
put its age at over three hundred years. It is never 
touched or broken for any purpose. The legend is 
that in early Christian times a holy family lived in 
Clenore, which means the ‘ moist meadow’, but one 
of them, Creevna (Craebhnat) by name, being very 
beautiful, destroyed her beauty by putting out one 
of her eyes, to escape the attentions of a Munster 
prince who desired to wed her. Another tree sacred _ 
to Creevna is in the townland of Killura and it was 
believed that no one who possessed a bit of it could 
be drowned ; hence it was so much sought after by 
emigrants, that it was all carried away piecemeal and 
it disappeared entirely some sixty years ago. Clenore 
is spoken of as an ancient burial-place in the Book of 
Lismore. Here we have a clear indication of the 
ancient worship of a tree being later transferred to a 
saint, as the guardian or impersonation of the tree.? 
Craobh or Craeb means a ‘ branch’ or ‘ bough’, and 
the saint who bore that name was doubtless the personi- 
fication, under the form of a Christian saint, of the tree 
itself and its old worship. It was said of the branches 
of this tree that they could not be burned. 

Much of the worship of the ancients was connected 
with woods or groves of old trees called Nemeton or 
sanctuary which were held as_sacred and which it 


1 Cork Hist. and Arch@ol. Journal, second series, Vol. II, 
No. 13 (1896), p. 59. She is probably identical with St. 
Cranat. See Ch. Plummer, Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica 
(1925), P. 157, $9. 
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was sacrilege to injure or cut down. In central Asia 
Minor about 280 B.c. the Gauls established a central 
council at a placecalled Drunemeton, ‘ thechief nemeton 
or sacred place; ’ similarly in Gaul, Caesar says that 
the Druids met at a fixed time of year in the land 
of the Carnutes, which was reckoned the centre of all 
Gaul, and held a session there in a consecrated place 
(nemeton) where they gave judgment. Nearly every 
tribe in Gaul seems to have had a nemeton or sacred 
place, combining religious worship with the promulga- 
tion of justice. An inscription records that a certain 
Segomados constructed a nemeton for the goddess 
Belesama and under Roman influence we find an 
Augusto-nemeton occurring thrice in Gaul and ex- 
plained as fanum ingens or ‘ great shrine’. One of 
these places was in Christian times the seat of the 
basilica or church of St. Vincentius. The shrine and 
the wood were closely connected. An eighth-century 
list of superstitious and pagan rites speaks of sacris 
stlvarum quae nimidas vocant, ‘ shrines in groves which 
they call nimidae.’ 

In the medieval Irish translations of the classics 
the ‘sacred grove’ is invariably translated fidh- 
nemedh, e.g., in the description of the ‘dense, dark, 
sacred grove which none dare visit or fell its trees, 
because it was a sacred grove, consecrated to the adored 
gods from the beginning of the world ’, in the medieval 
adaptation of Lucan’s Pharsalia? or in the Tale of 
Troy in the Book of Ballymote, where the translator 
notes: ‘It was even in the fidh-nemhedh of Jove that 
the cruel wretch dared to slay the son in the presence 
of the father.’ 

We find the ‘ sacred grove’, in which as pagans the 
inhabitants worshipped, existing on into Christian times. 

At the close of the old Irish law of Crith Gablach 

1 fidh-nemhedh dluith dorcha 1 farvad in longphuirt ina 


fiadhnaist . . . fidh-nemhedh coisrectha, etc. In Cath. Cath- 
arda, ed. Whitley Stokes (1909), pp. 134-5. 
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there is a poem not later in date than towards the 
end of the seventh century, which speaks of the 
judicial knowledge that a king ought to possess.! 
Among the trespasses for which, not only restitution 
had to be made, but special excess of payments (dire) 
had to be given, was the dive or excess restitution 
made for cutting down or injuring ‘ the noble, sacred 
grove’ (fid-nemith or fid-neimid). There were seven 
noble or special trees, the oak, holly, hazel, apple, 
birch, alder and willow, which were reckoned as 
‘the seven noble (ones) of the high sacred grove’ ; 
and for the cutting down of any one of these trees 
the fine of a cow was required. But for the destruc- 
tion of ‘ the sacred grove ’ itself the fine of three cows 
was to be paid, the place consecrated to worship by 
immemorial usage having still a special reverence 
paid to it after the foundation of Christianity in these 
islands. In Old-Irish the word nemeth or nemed is 
the equivalent of the older Celtic adjective nemetos, 
meaning ‘holy’ or ‘sacred’. In Ireland the word 
was extended to comprise all persons of free status. 
In the old glosses we find the word applied to chiefs 
and nobles, poets, and in a secondary sense to musi- 
cians, smiths, carpenters, cows, and dignitaries of the 
church, meaning, in each case, a distinguished person 
or animal.? ‘ Three noble, sacred things: groves or 
temples, filid or poets, rulers,’ is an old Irish saying ; 
while the ‘three dead things that are paid for only 
with living things are an apple-tree, a hazel-bush and 
a sacred grove.’* But primarily, the neimed or newmid 
was a sanctuary or place of worship, and Professor 
Eoin MacNeill gives a reasonable explanation of its 

1 Eoin MacNeill, ‘ The Law of Status or Franchise’, Proc. 
R. i. Academy, Vol. XXXVI gel Pp. 307-10. 


* ‘O’Mulconry’s Glossary,’ ed. Whitley Stokes, Archiv fur 
Celé. Lex, (1898), i, 272; O’Reilly’s Dictionary, Supp. netm- 


head 
3 ‘Triads of Ireland,’ ed. Kuno Meyer, R.I. Academy, Todd, 
Lecture Series, xiii (1906), p. 21. 
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subsidiary uses in the association of free status with 
holiness in pagan times, as the qualification of freemen 
to participate in religious rites. In this sense they 
were accounted ‘holy’. He reminds us that Caesar 
says that those who refused obedience to the judicial 
decisions of the judges were excluded by them from 
the sacrifices, and that this exclusion carried with it 
the loss of jus and honos. So the Irish jurists, who 
held their function in unbroken succession from the 
Druids, declare that ‘the noble who does not yield 
judgment or due to man is not entitled to judgment 
or due from man’, and ‘is not entitled to honour- 
price ’.1 The word nemet enters into many place-names 
in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Germany and Galatia. It is 
the Old Gaulish nemeton of the inscriptions. In Corn- 
wall is a Nemaean wood, once filled with wild beasts, 
in which St. Rumon made himself an oratory. The 
district of Meneg (Meneage) was known as Silva Nemea. 
In the Life of the saint by Le Grand the names are 
transferred to Armorica and we get there the forest 
of Nevet, where Rumon had a hermitage. 

A number of old names met with in Gaelic literature, 
such as Macc Cairthin, ‘son of rowan-tree’, Macc 
Dara, ‘ son of oak’, Macc Ibair, son of yew, all sacred 
trees, may, Professor MacNeill points out, be the names 
of the trees they held sacred, as MacCuill worshipped 
the hazel from which he took his name.? 

There are few place-names incorporating the word 
Neimed in Ireland, but the stress laid on the building 
of Christian churches in or near groves should not be 
overlooked. When St. Columcille founded his church 
at Derry, i.e. dotve, ‘an oak-wood,’ he burned down 
the town and rath of the king, in order to wipe out 
the works of worldly men, so that he might consecrate 
it to God and himself. ‘So great was the fire and the 

1 Proc. R.I.A., XXVII (1909), 366. 


* Keating, History of Ireland, ed. P. S. Dinneen (Irish Texts 
Society), I, 223. 
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blaze that well-nigh it burnt a grove of trees in that 
place ’ and Columcille had to pronounce an invocation 
to protect the grove. He was so loath to fell any of 
the trees that he turned his oratory to face north 
and south instead of east and west. ‘ And he charged 
his successors to chop no tree that fell of itself or was 
blown down by the wind, till the end of nine days’, 
when it was to be distributed to the poor. Even when 
in Scotland he declared that though he feared death 
and Hell, the sound of an axe in the wood of Derry 
affrighted him still more. There was evidently some 
superstitious reverence felt for this grove,! such as. 
might come from old religious associations with the 
spot. Another of the saint’s chief churches, Durrow,? 
was also named from the oaks or oak-grove in or near 
which it was built. 

St. Patrick’s metropolitan church at Armagh was 
erected near the place where had been a pagan nemeth. 
It is characteristic of the desire of the Christian teachers 
to transfer to the worship of the Christian God spots 
already consecrated by earlier cults that the Patron 
saint chose for the site of his chief church the Height 
where the War-Goddess Macha had previously been 
adored. The saint aspired to place his church on 
the top of this ridge, ‘the high ground that is called 
the Ridge of the Willow’, that is, the Height of Macha 
or Ard-Macha. But the owner ‘ was unwilling to give 
the saint that high ground’ and Patrick had to be 
content to place his church on lower ground, while the 
spot dedicated to the pagan war-goddess retained its 
former commanding position on the top of the hill.* 
The monastery of Clonfert would also seem to have 
been established on the site of a hill and wood of 
rowan-trees. An Ossianic poem called ‘the Rowan 


4 Manus O’Donnell’s Life of Columcille, ed. A. O’Kelleher 
and G. Schoepperle (Illinois, 1918), pp. 64-6, 85. 

* In Irish Dairmag, ‘The Plain of the Oaks ’. 

® Muirchu’s Life of St. Patrick, ed. Newport J. D. White, 95. 
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Tree of Clonfert’ prophesies that St. Brendan, its 
founder, would give heaven to each one who should 
rest in death in the soil of the Hill of the Rowan-tree, 
and the earlier pagan touch is added in the next stanza, 
where a similar promise is made by the Druid Diorraing.! 
The chief seat of the kingship in Ireland at Tara was 
built in ‘a pleasant hazel-wood ’.2. Near it was Ard na 
Tened, the ‘ Height of the Fire’, no doubt an ancient 
site of Druidical sacrifice, the ‘Grave of the Druids ’ 
lying hard by. In this spot, the ‘ head of idolatry and 
druidry of Ireland ’, as St. Patrick called it,* arose the 
‘lofty and conspicuous place ’, from which all other such 
sites were called Taras. If a hazel-wood was a place 
of importance even before the foundation of Tara, it 
carries us back into a vast antiquity, and there are other 
indications that this is so. 

The story of Tochmarc Etaine speaks of ' a fort on 
a hazel ridge’ and there is a Druim Collchoille or Hazel 
Ridge in Munster, and the ‘ strong Keep’ of Mullach 
Cuillen is set on a hazel ridge. The monastery of 
Clonard was also established in a place whose earlier 
name was Ross-Finnchuill, or ‘ The Wood of the White 
Hazel’. The Hazel was the Bile Ratha or ‘ venerated 
Tree of the Fort’, and an early Irish hymn carries on 
the old idea in describing our Lord as ‘A Branch of 
Jesse’s Tree, whose blossoms scent the heavenly Hazel 
Wood.’ 

The hazel was the tree of the poets and was closely 
connected with wells. Many saints’ and sacred wells 
are shaded by hazel trees and the offerings which are 
made by patients or visitors who have received benefit 
from their visit to the holy well are hung on their. 

1 Duanaire Finn, ed. Eoin MacNeill (Irish Texts Society, 
1904), 10, 106. 

*" The Metrical Dindshenchas, ed. Edward Gwynn (Todd, 
Lecture Series, 1903), 3 

® Tripartite Life of &. Patrick, ed. Whitley Stokes, I, 40. 

“R.C., XXVII, 330. 

s Archdall, Monasticon Hibernicum, (1786), p. 519. 
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branches. The nuts of knowledge were gathered from 
the boughs of the hazel, or picked up as they fell into 
the waters of the well. The origin of the river Shannon 
was fabled to be found in a spring under the sea. 
Here, under the spring, the magic lore of Segais was 
to be found; and over it hung ‘the poet’s music- 
haunted hazel’. The nine nuts of Segais carried 
love-charms, and a certain married woman sends them 
to Fionn; but he refuses them, saying that they are 
nuts of ignorance, not nuts of knowledge, ‘ unless they 
are an enchantment for drinking love’.1 ‘ The nine 
hazels of poetic art’ grow in the red sunrise of the 
dawn,? or on the margin of a well in The Land of 
Promise, and from eating them the poet learns a new 
style of poetic composition. They are the hazels of 
inspiration and wisdom. 

In the north of the present County Tipperary there 
was said to be a beautiful fountain called Connla’s 
Well, over which hung nine hazel trees, which produced 
blossoms and nuts simultaneously. As the nuts 
dropped into the well, they fed the salmon that were 
swimming about in it, and whatever number of nuts 
any one of them swallowed, so many bright red spots 
appeared on its body. All the knowledge of the arts 
and sciences was in some mysterious way bound up 
with the eating of these nuts.? Among the choice 
kinds of food were ‘ nuts from the hazels of Cantire ’, 
and under a good king the hazels were said to stoop 
(with the weight of their fruit). Divination by means 
of nuts continues to this day. It was unlucky to omit 
going a-nutting on Holy Rood Day (September 14), 
and one of the chief amusements of All Hallow E’en 
is still the burning. of lovers’ nuts on the hob to see 
whether the twain will continue faithful to each other. 


1 Met. Dind., op. cit. 287, 293. 
* Dialogue of the two Sages, ed. Whitley Stokes, Rev. Celt., 


XXviii. 
® Rennes Dindshenchas, ed. W. Stokes, R.C. XV, p. 457. 
9 
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The festival is sometimes called Nut-crack Night. 
The Vicar of Wakefield and his neighbours ‘ religiously 
cracked nuts on All Hallow eve’. Nuts are thus still 
associated with love-charms, and with prognostications 
of the future. 

The worship of the hazel is mentioned as one of 
the practices of the first of the triad of early Irish 
gods, known as MacCuill, MacCeacht, and MacGreine ; 
they had at first other names, but these names were 
bestowed upon them because the Hazel (coll), the 
Plough (ceacht), and the Sun (Grian) were ‘ gods of 
worship to them’. They were wedded to the island 
of Ireland under her threefold titles of Eire, Fodla, 
and Banbha. It would seem that the three brothers 
represented the worship of the sun, of agriculture, 
and of trees.1_ A poem on the Shield of Fionn describes 
the hazel worshipped by MacCuill as a tree of great . 
age out of which dropped a poisonous milk, the abode 
of vultures and ravens. It bore no leaves and it split 
in two when the head of the god Balor of the Blows 
was placed on its fork after his death. It was known 
as the Dripping Ancient Hazel. When Manannan set 
men to work to fell it, a poisonous vapour arose out 
of its roots which killed and blinded the workmen. 
But eventually it was made into the Shield borne by 
Fionn in battle, and in every fight into which he carried 
it, terrible was the destruction wrought upon his 
foes.? 

This dripping and bleeding tree takes us straight 
back to Dante’s bleeding tree in the Divina Commedia, 
which when plucked cried out, ‘ Why dost thou rend 
“oe ’ while from the branch issued forth words and 

ood. 


1 Keating’s History of Ireland (Irish Texts Society), 1901, © 


 ~pp. 222-3. 


* Eoin MacNeill, Duanaive Finn (Irish Texts Society, 1908), 
PP: 134-7- 
* Inferno, Canto xiii, and compare the Aeneid, III. 
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_ The belief that trees would bleed when struck by 
an axe is found in various parts of Britain. Capgrave 
tells us that in the year 1384, on the feast of St. Oswyn, 
August 20, the king being at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
wright hewed on a tree, ‘ which schuld long to a schip ’ ; 
but at every stroke it poured forth blood, ‘as it had 
be of a beste.’ He was so terrified that he left his 
work. The same thing happened when his fellow, 
‘having no reverens to this myracle, took the axe and 
smet’; again the blood ran out.! A similar story is 
told of St. Kieran’s well near the Boyne. It stands 
about a furlong from the old church and is shaded by 
an ash of great size and beauty. Within it are several 
trout, which are held in great veneration. They are 
said to have been there ‘ as long as the oldest inhabi- 
tants can recollect ’ and not to have grown an ounce 
in that period. Many years ago a report was spread 
that St. Kieran’s tree was bleeding and people flocked 
in thousands to see it, carrying vessels to bring away 
the miraculous fluid, which it was believed would 
cure the incurable. A ‘pattern’ used formerly to be held 
here on 14th June.* Another instance is from Roll- 
right, where, when an elder tree was cut on Midsummer 
Eve, the tree bled and the Pillar-stone moved its head.? 
The bleeding of the elder proves that it is a witch ; 
the Witch-Elder still watches over the victims of her 
magic. 

Trees with a cleft are especially famed for curative 
purposes. White's History of Selborne tells us that 
in a farmyard near the middle of the village stood 
to his day a row of pollard ash-trees, which showed 
by the long cicatrices down their sides that they had 
been cleft asunder in former times. When young 
and flexible, these trees had been held open by wedges, 
while ruptured children, stripped naked, were pushed 


1 Chronicles of England, p. 24 
* Sir William Wilde, Boyne pai Blackwater, p. 141. 
® Folklore, V1 (1895), 20. 
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through the apertures. Here, as in Cornwall, this 
ceremony must be performed before sunrise to have 
any value. The tree is plastered up again with clay 
or mud, in the hope that it will grow together again. 
On this, the child’s health will depend. ‘An ancient 
shrew-ash in Richmond Park, sometimes called the 
‘ Sheen Tree ’, is said to have the same curative proper- 
ties. The applicant was aided by an old dame, the 
‘ shrew-mother ’, who accompanied the actual mother, 
and taking the sick child from her, passed it slowly 
under and over the ‘ witch-bar ’ nine times, muttering 
charms or singing verses. The passing of the child 
round the bar used to be timed to meet the rising sun. 
If the proper word was not uttered at the exact moment 
when the first ray of sunrise appeared, the cure was 
not effected. Though the shrew-ash was generally. 
sought for as a cure for cattle and a young sapling 
was usually preferred for the cure of children, this 
tree, which was said to have given shade to Queen 
Elizabeth when she shot deer in the Park, was helpful 
in whooping-cough, decline and other ailments and in 
curing ‘ bewitched’ infants... The ash is a sacred 
tree, and is connected with lightning, of which it is 
said ‘to court the flash’. An old legend in Devon- 
shire says that the Divine Infant was first washed 
and dressed by a fire of ash-wood.? 

The mistletoe being a specially magic plant, to cut 
down an oak with mistletoe growing on it was attended 
with great dangers. When such an oak was felled at 
Norwood in 1657, the mistletoe was cut off and given 
to some apothecaries in London. It is said that 
misfortune befell all who cut it and the man who hewed 
down the tree broke his leg. It was a law of the 
Ostrogoths that anybody might hew down what trees 
he pleased in the common wood, except oaks and 


1 Folklore, IX (December 1898), 330, sq. 
2wW. envensn, Folklore of the Northern Counties, p. 64, 
note. 
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hazels; these trees ‘had peace’, ie. they were not 
to be felled.? 

A story which Mrs. Gutch quotes from Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries shows the dangers attending the 
cutting down of elder-trees without asking ‘the old 
Lady’s leave’. Having heard that a baby had been 
pinched till it was black in the face because the rocker 
of its cradle had been mended with elderwood, the 
inquirer put a knot of elderwood in the way of an 
old man who was cutting up firewood, or ‘ chopping 
kindling ’ as he would have said, at the sametime asking 
casually, ‘ You are not feared of chopping that, are 
you?’ ‘Nay,’ he replied at once, ‘I bain’t feared 
of choppin’ him, he bain’t wick (alive) ; but if he were 
wick I dussn’t, not without axin’ the Old Gal’s leave, 
not if it were ever so.... You just says, ‘ Owd 
Gal, give me of thy wood, and Oi will give some of 
moine, when I graws inter a tree.’”’’ Here is animism 
pure and simple; the old man can perceive no differ- 
ence in kind between himself and the tree he is chopping 
up for firewood.? 

A member of the Folklore Society has lately told 
me of an instance of the power of a tree to cause harm 
to an individual which seems worth recording. After 
the death of the head of a family in a village in which 
the speaker, an old man, had passed most of his life, 
this man remarked ‘ that it was such a pity that the 
gentleman should have had anything to say to the 
cutting down of that there old tree—a wicked tree 
that was—always had caused trouble!’ He added, 
‘You know it might ha’ been as the gentleman might 
ha’ been alive now if he had not said that it would 
be a good thing to get rid of that old tree as were doing 
no good.’ The tree seems to have been an elm, which ' 
is not usually reckoned ‘a wicked tree’; but this 
particular tree stood near a lane or cart-track where 


1 Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European Folklore (1863) p. 179. 
® Quoted by Gutchand Peacock, Lincolushive Folkiore, 20-1. 
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it was said that horses sometimes refused to go an, 
because they saw or heard something uncanny there. 
There may have been some story connected with the 
tree which the old man had forgotten or declined to 
retail to an outsider.? 

The idea of spirits inhabiting trees in the form of 
birds is still alive. A sacred well where stations are 
held has moved within the memory of man about 
half a mile from its former site, because a woman in 
her haste to get ready the dinner of a priest who was 
holding a ‘ station ’ at her house, drew water from it. 
There is an old white thorn close by, and nothing will 
grow on the piece of ground where it once stood. 
Once a man who tried to dig the soil had the spade 
thrown out of his hand and a white bird flew up 
from the ground. In the same way, if the thorn bush 
that grows on Cilleen be struck by an iron hatchet, an 
anirhal will come out.?, The power of iron or steel 
is very great; no fairy will steal a child who has a 
steel needle stuck into its cap; and the man who 
would rescue his stolen wife from the fairy people 
must bring with him a hafted knife. A knife in the 
pocket will preserve the night wanderer even at such 
perilous times as Hallow e’en, when all the fairy hosts 
are abroad. 

The destruction of hawthorn trees is attended by 
great peril. Two brothers named Bergin on a farm 
near Ballyroan cut down the hawthorns of a Rath 
some thirty years ago. One of the brothers was fairy- 
stricken and no remedies had any effect on him. Ina 
townland of Garryglass a large hawthorn, the last 
remaining on a Rath now demolished, stood on a small 
hill. The farmer who had the land early in the last 
century cut it down. All his cattle died and his 
children also. He lost his money and was evicted. 
The next possessor, and his successor, were equally 


41 Communicated to the writer by Lady Gomme. 
2 Celtic Review, II, 175-6. 
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unfortunate. They never prospered. It is said that 
on winter nights lights are seen coming from this 
Rath, The Place of the Stone, to the new hawthorn 
which one of the family set up. 

One of the most beautiful and poetic ideas connected 
with trees is that of the uniting of the branches of 
two trees over the graves of lovers. It is a widespread 
tradition and occurs in many ballads, of which the 
most important example is in the Ballad of Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William. 

Margaret was buryed in the lower chancil, 
And William in the higher ; 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose, 
And out of his a briar. 

They grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And then they could grow no higher ; 

And there they tyed in a true lover’s knot 
Which made all the people admire.* 

In Child’s Ballads many examples have been collected. 
But perhaps the most primitive form of the legend 
in these islands is that found in the Irish story of Baile 
the Sweet-spoken and his love, the Princess Aillinn. 
Both the lovers died from the false tidings conveyed 
to them out of spite that each had been unfaithful to 
the other. A yew tree sprang out of Baile’s grave 
and an apple out of the grave of Aillinn. These trees 

were afterwards cut down and made into writing-tablets 
in which stories of courtships and lovers were inscribed. 
On one occasion these tablets were brought into the 
king’s presence at the same time, and as he held them 
in his hands, they sprang together and were bound 
‘as the woodbine to a green twig’ so that they could 
never again be separated. They were laid up in the 
king’s treasure-house, but eventually perished in a fire 
which destroyed the palace.’ 

1 Mr. D. Bryne in Folklore, II, 147, 151. 

3 Percy’s Reliques, ed. H. B. Wheatley, III, 127. 

- O’ yrs s Manuscript Materials for Irish History, App. 
Pp. 466 
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CHAPTER VII 
ANIMAL CULTS 


HE very intimate connexion between the 
human and animal world is suggested in 


many old tales. In various legends one or 
more animals are born at the same moment as a human 
babe, and the fate and adventures of the two become 
inextricably interwoven. When the hero Cuchulain 
is born, a mare foaled two foals, which were given to 
the child as pets.1_ They were no doubt in after time 
the two famous steeds, the Black Saighlenn and Macha’s 
Grey, of which so splendid a description is given, and 
which came at the call of the hero out of the magic 
lake, and drove his chariot at furious speed round the 
provinces of Ireland. They were half human, for on 
their master’s death Macha’s Grey came and laid its 
head in Cuchulain’s breast. In later days a similar 
story is told of St. Columba’s old white horse, which, 
on the last day before his death, when the saint sat 
to rest on the roadside, put its head into his bosom 
shedding tears, and uttering plaintive cries.* In 
Welsh legend the same incident is found in the story of 
Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, where the golden-haired child, 
Gwri Wallt Euryn, is found in the doorway on the 
same night that a colt was foaled. Here, also, the 
colt is given to the child, and is broken in by the time 


1 Ivische Texte, I, p. 138. 
* Adamnan’s Life of St. ‘Columba, ed. W. Reeves, Bk. III, 


Pp. 96. 
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the boy could ride him.! The same idea recurs in 
modern folk-tales. In Campbell’s story of the Sea- 
Maiden, a woman bears three sons, a mare casts three 
foals, a hound litters three whelps, and three trees 
sprout up in the garden, at the same moment. The 
three trees were promised to be ‘ in leaf and budding, 
in sap and growing, summer and winter, spring and 
autumn, every day for ever,’ so long as the three boys 
lived ; but should they die the trees also would droop 
and wither.* 

A similar story is told of Dil, who eloped from the 
land of Falga (the Isle of Man) with Tulchainde, the 
wizard. ‘The same hour as that in which she was 
born a certain cow dropped a calf. Dil loved the 
calf more than all the other cattle, since it was born 
at the same time as she; and Tulchainde could not 
get her away until the calf went with her.’ Here it 
is not explicitly stated that there was a life-union 
between her and the calf, but in view of other examples 
it seems likely that this was the original force of the 
incident. 

A curious sign of the sympathy that was believed 
to exist between man and the animal world is seen 
in the fasting of cattle when any public calamity 
occurred in early Ireland. It is said that there was 
a lawful fast of three days kept when the country 
was in danger of the coming of pagan enemies, probably 
meaning the Danes, or when it was afflicted with any 
pestilence or blight either on human beings or cattle 
or fruits of- the earth; at such times ‘every living 
creature, both human beings and cattle, were to 
abstain from food and drink for three days and nights.’ 4 

At a time of public mourning for the loss of some 


1 Lady C. E, Guest’s Mabinogion, 355-6. 

* West Highland Tales, Vol. I, No. iv, p. 71. 

* ‘Prose Dindshenchas’, R.C. XVI, p. 62. 

« ‘ Second Vision of Adamman ’, R.C. XII (1891), p. 429 and 
see Academy, L. (1896), 115. 
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person of distinction, also, the cattle were supposed 
to take part in the lamentations. When a certain 
Cernach mac Fogarty was murdered in A.D. 737, or 
thereabouts, his clan’s calves and bondwomen alike 
were made to fast for a time in grief for his decease ; 3 
and when Mahon the brother of Brian Boromhe was 
assassinated in A.D. 976 ‘ calves were not suffered to 
go to the cows in lamentation for him’.? The same 
thing is related on the death of Conla, Cuchulain’s 
son, who was put to death inadvertently by his own 
father. ‘His grave was made, and his lamentation 
cry was raised, and his stone set up, and till the end 
of three days no calf was allowed to go to the cows 
by the men of Ulster, to commemorate him.’* The 
custom is not peculiar to Ireland. When Jonah fore- 
told the overthrow of Nineveh, the king made pro- 
clamation ordering that neither ‘man nor beast, herd 
nor flock ’ should taste food or drink water ; and in the 
Canary Islands, among the Guanches, fasts were held 
in time of drought or famine, during which, not only 
men and women, but flocks, were made to mourn and 
shut up without food. In times of public trouble or 
when a particularly atrocious murder had occurred, 
therefore, it was expected that all living creatures 
belonging to man should share in his sorrow and take 
part in his humiliation. 

The very close connexion believed to exist between 
man and inanimate nature and between man and the 
animal world is shown in the stories founded on what 
is known as the ‘external soul’ motif. In these 
stories the human soul is supposed to be separable 
from the body and to be hidden in some secret place, 
often at a great distance, where it is more secure than 
in its natural dwelling. But if some one can discover 


1 Annals of Ulster, I, p. 

2 Todd, Wars of the ‘Gael “with the Gall, p. 100. 

* Eviu, I, 121. 

¢ Jonah iii. 7; Scottish Review, April, 1892, p. 285. 
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the place where the soul is hidden, and destroy it, 
its owner must die. The complete union between 
them is never broken; if the soul is weak, so is the 
body, wherever it may be; if it is lost or destroyed, 
its owner is in like case. It seems to be a relic of the 
belief in the complete oneness between the human 
and natural worlds, and their mutual interdependence. 
As a rule, the theme of the separable soul is combined 
with the motive of the Treacherous Wife; for it is 
frequently an unfaithful wife who persuades the 
husband in a moment of weakness or helplessness to 
reveal the place where his soul is hidden, and who 
devises plans to find and destroy it. These themes 
are often united to the theme of Helpful Animals, 
who give their assistance in finding the soul. For 
instance, in a folk-tale from Donegal? the younger 
son of a widow, who sets out to seek his fortune, gets 
the help of three animals, the Little Hound of the 
Rough Wood, the Hawk of the Glen of Yellow Colour, 
and the Brown Otter of the Lake of the Yew Tree, 
who are,- as usual in these tales, human beings in 
disguise or in bonds. With their help, he endeavours 
to release a king’s daughter, who is in the power of 
a being called the Crochatre tarnochtha or the Naked 
Hung-up Man. But this being thinks himself safe, 
for he cannot be killed till a certain briar-tree by the 
sea-shore is cut down; out of this a fox would jump, 
which could not be killed except by the Little Hound 
of the Rough Wood; then a duck would fly out of 
the fox, which only the Hawk of the Glen of Yellow 
Colour could kill ; in the duck was an egg which would 
fall into the sea, and could only be brought back 
by the aid of the Otter of the Lake of the Yew Tree. 
Even then the Hung-up Man could only die if that 
egg should strike the black spot in the pit of his 
stomach. ‘According to another version of the story 


1 Quiggin, Dialect of Donegal, 201; see a similar story in 
Sgealaidhe Oivghiall (Gaelic League, 1905). 
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told in Oriel, the Hung-up Man’s soul is in a tree 
by the seashore, in which is a duck, and the duck has 
an egg, in which is the Crochaire’s soul ; and he cannot 
be killed unless Aodh Beag fells the tree with a broken 
gapped axe which is under the bed. The princess 
who is in his power persuades him to reveal to her 
the secret of his life, and she passes on the secret to 
Aodh or Eamonn, who sets about, with the help of 
the animals, to kill him. He succeeds and they live © 
happy ever after.? 

The main theme of this story is that of Samson and 
Delilah in the Old Testament, where the unfaithful 
wife extracts from the strong man the secret of his 
power while combing his hair. A closer analogy to 
this tale is found in the older Irish story about Curoi 
mac Daire, whose cycle is connected with the Ulster 
period of Cuchulain stories, and who is a mythological 
personage dwelling at Cahir Conree in Munster. His 
wife Blathnat, who is in love with Cuchulain, 
extracts from Curoi the secret that his soul is hidden 
in a golden apple which is in the belly of a salmon 
that appeared only once in seven years in a certain 
spring on the side of Slieve Mis or Slemish. Only his 
own sword can cut the apple which holds his soul. 
This secret is extracted from him by Bl4thnat, who 
under the excuse of washing his head, according to 
one version, tied his hair to the bed-posts and rails, 
so that while he was lying helpless, she drew his sword 
out of the scabbard and gave it to Cuchulain. For 
seven years she had been in the west when Cuchulain 
came to see her under the guise of a leper; and for 
seven other years he waited till the salmon appeared, 
and then he cut the soul of Curoi in two. Then as 
Curoi lay dying, he and the Ulstermen rushed towards 
the fort. Curoi, feeling that his strength was depart- 

1 J. Baudis, Eviu, VII, 201-3; Roger Loomis, Celtic Myth 


and Arthurian Romance, 1927, pp. 19-20; for a Breton 
see G. Henderson, Survivals of Belief among the Celts, 74-5. 
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ing, since the apple in which his soul was contained 
had been cut, cried aloud, ‘ No secret toa woman! No 
jewel to slaves !’ as Cuchulain struck off his head.} 
Highland legend has more than one example of the 
belief in the separable soul. In the legend of the Sea- 
Maiden there is a mermaid whose life is not in her. 
‘It is in an egg, which is in a fish, which is in a duck, 
which is in a ram, which is in a wood, under a house 
on an island in a lake.’ It is the task of the hero to 
discover and reclaim the mermaid’s life. The theme 
thus unites with that of the ‘ Difficult’ or ‘ Impossible 
Task’ theme, in which form it recurs in more than 
one story. A curious instance of the separable soul 
is found in the story of Fionn’s pursuit of Cuirrech, 
who had slain his paramour, Badammair. Fionn chases 
him ‘till he saw before him Cuirrech’s shadow, and 
through the shadow he hurled a spear, chanting a 
spell over its head, striking it into Cuirrech, who fell 
thereby’. It would seem that the life of Cuirrech 
was contained in his shadow, and that to pierce that 
involved his death.? It is evident that in some of 


1 The story of Curoi is contained in a number of fragmentary 
tales and poems. See Eriu, II, pp. 1, 18; Z.C.P., III, 40; 
IX, 189, sqg.; and compare the Egyptian story of Anpu and 
Bata, Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales, II, 49, and Maspero, 
Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, p. 10. Bapu’s soul is hidden 
at the top of an acacia tree; his unfaithful wife reveals the 
secret to Pharaoh, who causes the tree to be cut down, but 
his brother finds the heart and restores it to the dead. For 
Indian examples, see Stein and Grierson, Hatim Tales (1923), 
pp. 5, 11; and Freer’s ‘ Story of Punchkin’ in Old Deccan 
Days ; and Maive Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, and notes, p. 260. 
Other examples are collected in N. M. Penzer’s ed. of Soma- 
veda’s Ocean of Story, I, 37, 129. There are also Czech, 
Norwegian and Russian versions. 

* See Campbell’s West Highland Tales, I, No. 4, and com- 
pare the story of the Norse giant who had no heart in his 
body ; and the Arabic djinn who kept his life at the bottom | 
of the circumambient ocean. 

* ‘ Prose Dindshenchas ’, R.C. XV, p. 443-4, and see Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, fourth edition, I (1903), 428, sq. 
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these legends the incident on which they are founded 
has become obscured and the meaning of it partly lost. 
The story-teller repeats the traditional tale but not 
always with a grasp of its original significance. 

It is tempting to see in the animal names of districts 
and tribes the remains of an elaborate totemistic 
system of life. We are not, however, sufficiently 
informed as to the origin of these names to build any 
theory upon them. The shape or height of a mountain 
or promontory has often won for it the name of Boar’s 
Hill, Eagle’s Rock, and so on, and the curve of a river 
or shape of an estuary is sufficient to remind the on- 
looker of some animal form, and to secure for it a 
corresponding name. Again, certain peoples may have, 
more than others, given themselves up to the herding 
of sheep, the breeding of horses or the care of cattle 
or swine, and have obtained their names accordingly. 
Animal designs on banners were early used, such as 
the raven banner of the Norse and Orkney Islands, 
and they were common in Ireland. These also may 
have suggested tribe names, or, conversely, they may 
have been adopted from the titles of the clans who 
bore them into battle. The use of animal designs on 
helmets and. shields may have had a similar result. 
Again, characteristics like those of animals have often 
caused human beings to be called by animal names, 
and this may equally be applied to larger bodies of 
men. It is therefore necessary to be cautious in . 
concluding that a tribe called by an animal name 
necessarily thought of the animal as a totem. The 
number of these animal tribal names is, nevertheless, 
considerable and must be taken into consideration. 

In Scotland there were many tribal names which 
seem to have had an animal origin. The Caereni or 
* Sheep-folk ’ are placed by Ptolemy in the north-west 
of Sutherland; and the ‘ Cat-folk’ gave their name 
to Caithness. Old names like Inse Catt, meaning the 
Shetlands, and Cataibh or Sutherland, witness to the 
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extended districts possessed by this tribe, and the 
Duke of Sutherland was Diuc Chat, as a Sutherland 
man is still a Catach.1 In the same way we have 
Inse Orc for the Orkneys, the Orcades or ‘ Boar Islands ’ 
from the old Gaelic word orc, a pigling or young boar 
(Lat. porcus, a pig). It is possible that all such names 
may have their origin in the occupations of these 
peoples, as tenders of sheep, pigs, and the like; or 
may have been suggested by the shape of their terri- 
tories, as the Cornavii or ‘ Folk of the Horn ’ may have 
been so named from the promontory on which they 
dwelt east of the Caereni of Caithness; orthe Cornwaelas, 
‘Strangers or Welsh of the Horn’, from the pointed 
shape of Cornwall. But the boar was an animal held 
_ in great regard by the Gaels of Ireland and Scotland, 
and it may have easily been a totem to the tribe. 
We find the boar of a lord (orc treith) regarded as the 
equivalent to ‘a king’s son ’,? and at Inverness there 
is a stone which has a boar on one side and a bull on 
the other; two sacred animals. On some British 
altars it accompanies a goddess. In Scandinavia the 
boar was sacred to Frig, whose worship was known in 
England. It was possibly in connexion with her worship 
that the entry of the boar’s head became the crown- 
ing point of the Christmas festival. A bronze statuette 
found in Gaul represents a wild boar ridden by a 
goddess, probably one of those Celtic divinities equated 
by the Romans with Diana, the goddess of the chase.® 

The boar’s head or figures of boars were used on 
helmets in Scandinavian times, and were called ‘eofor ’ 
(Lat. aper, ‘a wild boar’) 4; and there was once a 


1 W. J. Watson, History of Celtic Place-Names in Scotland 
(1926), 29-30, 16. 

® Cormac’s Glossary. Orc was also used as a personal 
name; cf. Annals of Ulster, I, 700, 1030. 

8 S. Reinach, Bronzes Figurés de la Gaule romaine (1900), 50. 

“ Note the boar’s figure engraved on an Etruscan helmet 
in Kemble’s Hore Ferales (1863), p. 68, and Plate XII, 
Fig. 2. 
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badge of the same animal on the Witham shield now in 
the British Museum. The boar is frequently found 
on British and Gaulish coins of the Bronze Period ; 
and little figures of the animal, perhaps used as orna- 
ments for helmets, have been found at Hounslow in 
Middlesex. 

Certain animals are connected with the earth-spirits, 
and the ‘ green boar’ and ‘ black boar’ of the Gaelic 
stories seem to be among these. In the northern and 
southern Highlands there long existed a prejudice 
against eating pork, because pigs were sacred animals. 
There was a tusked king of Powis, named Brochmail, 
and a tusked or pig-headed birth is said still to appéar 
periodically in the family. 

In the north of Ireland a very remarkable dyke is 
known as the ‘ Black Pig’s Dyke’; it extended in an 
irregular line across Ireland, from Scarva in the east 
to Bundoran in the west. It seems in ancient days to 
have been dug for the protection of the southern 
borders of Ulster, and there are remains of timber 
shelters apparently for the use of sentries placed at 
intervals on the Ulster side. It seems to have been 
guarded on the east by a great fort called the Dorsey 
(Doirseorach, ‘ Place of the Porter’), through which 
passed the main road into Ulster in prehistoric times.* 
The exact story connected with the origin of the name 
‘the Black Pig’s Dyke’ is unknown, but legends 
relating to the pursuit of magic swine are common in 
Welsh and Irish literature. It is quite possible that 
the story known as ‘The Fate of the Children of 
Tuireann ’ may have been the cause of the name, as 
the hunt of the pig took place in this neighbourhood 


1 Guide to Antiquities, British Museum, ‘ Early Iron Age’ 
(7905), | cae 
arts. by W. de Vismes Kane, in Proc. R.I.A., Vol. 27, 
Sec. C No. 14; and by M. Dobbs, Z.C.P., VIII (1912), Pp. 339. 
Some portions of this ditch are known as ‘ The Worm’s Track * 
or ‘ The Dane’s Cast’. 
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along the borders of Ulster.1 The story deals with the 
slaying of Cian, the father of Lugh, the god of light, 
by the three sons of Tuireann, his mortal enemies. 
Cian sees these three coming towards him across the 
plain, and seeing a herd of swine near him, he struck 
himself with a druidical wand, and turned himself 
into one of the herd, falling to digging the earth, just 
as the other swine were doing. Brian, son of Tuireann, 
coming up, said to his brothers: ‘Did you see the 
warrior who was walking the plain a while ago?’ 
‘We saw him,’ they replied, ‘ but we do not know 
what has taken him away.’ ‘I know what has taken 
him away,’ he said ; ‘ he struck himself with a golden 
wand into the shape of one of yonder swine ; no friend 
is he to us.’ ‘ That is bad for us,’ replied the others ; 
‘for these are magical swine, and though we should 
kill all of them, it might happen that the druidical pig 
would, in the end, escape us.’ 

‘Badly have ye acquired your learning in the city of 
learning,’ said Brian, ‘when you cannot distinguish 
a druidical animal from a natural animal.’ And, on 
the moment, he struck his two brothers with a magic 
wand of druidism, and he made of them two slender, 
fleet hounds, and they gave tongue ravenously upon 
the trail of the druidical pig. The swine fled before 
them, but she turned alone into a wooded grove, where 
Brian flung his spear through her ; and the pig screamed 
and said, ‘ Evil is the cast you made at me, for 1 am 
in origin a man, Cian, son of Cainte ; and give me now 
quarter.’ ‘ We will, indeed,’ quoth the brothers, ‘ and 
we regret that this has happened to thee.’ But Brian 
said: ‘I swear by the aerial gods, if life should return 
to thee seven times, I would take it from thee.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Cian, ‘grant me a favour; let me return into 
my own shape.’ ‘That will we allow,’ said Brian ; 

1 E. O’Curry, Atlantis, IV, 157-240 (1863); and R. J. 
coco” Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language 

1901). 
10 
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‘for I often think less of killing a man than a pig.’ 
Then Cian took again his own shape, and he said: 
‘ Now I have circumvented you ; for had I been killed 
in the form of a pig, there would have only been the 
eric of a pig to pay; but since I shall be killed in my 
own shape, never was there killed and never will there 
be killed, one whose eric will be greater than mine.’ 

The rest of the story is taken up with the stoning 
of Cian and the refusal of the earth to bury him !; 
and with the obtaining of his eric, which takes the 
familiar form of the Impossible Tasks motif. 

The great story of the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmuid and 
Grainne’ is also a boar-hunt; in this case connected 
with the dolmens ; while the hunt of the boar Trwyth, 
with whom the warriors of Arthur fought for nine 
nights and nine days without so much as killing one 
of his piglings, and whose flight through wood and 
plain could be traced by the glittering of his silver 
bristles, appears also to be of Irish origin, though found 
in Welsh literature. These have all the marks of 
being very ancient tales, with a mythological signifi- 
cance. 

In the case of the hunt of the Boar of Twrch Trwyth, 
historical events may be represented under a meta- 
phorical aspect. The boar was found in Ireland and 
was hunted to Dyfed in South Wales and thence by 
the Severn into Cornwall and out to sea. In the 
Memorabilia of Nennius there is mention made of a 
stone bearing the mark of a dog on it, and he explains : 
“Quando venatus est porcum Troit impressit Cabal, 
qui erat canis Arthuri militis, vestigium in lapide.’ # 
The story of Kilhwch and Olwen, in which this hunt 
is related, belongs to the period when Mona and Arvon 
were possessed by a Gwyddel or Gaelic population ; 
they are probably the oldest traditions of the country 
now called Wales. The Welsh poem of the Hoianau, 


1 See supra, page 89. 
* Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, I, p. 200. 
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‘Listen, O little Pig!’ 1 is based on the legend of the 
flight of Merlin the Wild Man (Myrddin Wyllt) after 
the Battle of Arderydd, when he took shelter under 
an apple-tree in a Caledonian forest, his only companion 
being a little pig. The beautiful Apple-tree poem, the 
Afallenau, is connected with the same event. 

All over Ireland Pig and Boar names and stories are 
common; they are generally connected with trenches 
but also with dolmens. In the west part of the town- 
land of Macduff, in Sligo, there is a mound called ‘ The 
Grave of the Black Pig’, an animal whose traces are 
left all over this district as well as in Cork. The 
tumulus is 125 feet in circumference and 39 feet by 
35 feet in diameter. The story attaching to the 
tumulus is that an enormous magical boar was com- 
mitting great devastations about the country; so 
much so that all the huntsmen in the kingdom deter- 
mined to pursue the animal till they had destroyed him. 
The Black Pig was hunted through Ulster but was 
finally overtaken in the Valley called after his name, 
a little vale in Co. Sligo. Here the boar turned to 
bay and was slain on the spot where he was subse- 
quently buried. His pursuers stood round him, mar- 
velling at his great size, and leaning on their spears. 
But one of them stooping down stroked the skin of 
the boar the wrong way and, being pricked, he fell 
down in agony.? This is evidently a popular form 
of the Diarmuid legend, where the hero died from a 
prick of the boar’s hide as he paced the dying animal 
at Fionn’s command, and was poisoned by a prick 
from one of its bristles. The legend of the water of 
healing which Fionn allowed to trickle through his 
fingers instead of bringing it to the dying hero, is 
also attached to some forms of this story, and to 
Knockadoo townland, ‘ The Knoll of the Black One ’, 


1 Ibid. I, No. Ixvii, p. 482-90. 
2 W. G. "Wood-Martin, Rude Stone Monuments, Co. . Sligo, 


Pp- 230. 
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ie. Pig. We have also a place called Cloon-muc-duff 
or the Holm of the Black Pig in Sligo; and on the 
- Hill of Kish in the same county is a cairn 1,200 feet 
above sea-level, and measuring 380 feet round at the 
base, which is known as Ceis Coraind, from Coelcheis, 
‘one of Drebrenn’s swine’, who was killed there.! 
The old legend regarding it, ‘ The Hunting of the Sow’ 
(Setlg-na-Céise), was still told at the time the Ordnance 
Survey was made in the neighbourhood. 

It is said that the monster pigs which overran 
Ireland were extirpated everywhere except at Imo- 
killy in East Cork. At last only a boar and two sows 
were left. One had her sty at Crobally, ‘the place 
of the pigsty’; and close to the same place was the 
sty of the second sow at Kil-a-mucka, ‘The Pig’s 
cell’, while the boar took up his abode at Knock-a- 
Cullig or ‘ Boar’s Hill’, walking every day to meet the 
sow at Lach-na-Crawnoch, ‘the hollow of the sow’. 
The field where Kil-a-mucka stood is now called Clas- 
na-mucca, ‘the sow’s furrow’. The boar had tusks 
four feet long, and the sow, though she was twice his 
size, feared that he would eat up her piglings or 
bonnives if he came to her sty. When the Geraldines 
came to Ireland, one of them killed the boar, but the 
body putrefied and caused a pestilence until it was 
buried in a large stone chest. The great monument 
was destroyed in 1844, and the sow disappeared soon 
after. The Geraldine who killed it was regarded with 
horror and was called Madra-na-Fulla or the Blood- 
hound. The Imokilly Geraldines have a boar for their 
crest.2) We have many other place-names connected 
with pigs in Co. Cork, such as ‘ Lakelet of the Black 
Pig ’ (Lochan-na-muice-duibh) close to a dolmen, and 


1 ‘ Dindshenchas of Caol Ceis’, R.C. XV, 477. 

* Their monument in the now ruined chancel of Bally- 
oughtera Church, at Castlemartyr, showed this. Mr. Jeremiah 
Coleman in Cork Hist. and Archaol. Journal, first series, Vol. I, 
p. 167. 
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others. There is another centre of swine-legends 
about the Curragh of Kildare. There are some eighty 
townland names connected with pigs in Ireland, while 
the name ‘torc’ or Boar is also common.! Even 
making due allowance for the large number of swine 
bred in Ireland in historic times, the frequency of 
legends attached to these spots argues old sacred 
beliefs about the animals, such as are found in Greece, 
Egypt and Gaul. On the Continent, the pig was sacri- 
ficed to Mars Sylvanus, the god of battle. Small 
models of pigs have been found in Ireland, but belong- 
ing to a late period. It seems to have been also 
used for sacrifice in ancient Ireland, to judge by the 
incident of the juggler of the king of Tara, whose 
wonderful feats for the first time fail him, as a fore- 
warning of peril to his master, and who in his perplexity 
calls out ‘Sacrifice thy pig; arise’; that thus it 
might be divined who was bringing the ill-fortune 
to the house.* It is said that at Hallow e’en certain 
‘ pigs of paganism ’ emerged out of the Cave of Crua- 
chan, in Connaught, a place that had evil traditions, 
for it is called ‘ hell’s gate’; they had the peculiarity 
that they could not be counted; but wherever they 
trod, neither corn nor grass would sprout again till 
the end of seven years.4 The name Cathair Mhic 
Toirc, the Fort or City of the Boar’s son, near Nymph’s 
Field, Cong, suggests a tribal ortotem name. In many 
villages in the north of England it is forbidden, or a 
tabu, to mention the name of the pig. It must be 
always spoken of as ‘the thing ’.§ 

The cow was a sacred animal in Ireland from early 
times, and legends and place-names abound which 

1 For other pig names, see J. Windele, Topography of 
Kerry ; and the Ordnance Survey Letters of J. O’Donovan ; 
also Borlase, Dolmens of Iveland, III, 857, sq. 

* Catalogue of the National Museum, Dublin. 

* W. Stokes, Togail Bruidne dé Derga, Li 108. 

‘S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 353 

® M. C. Balfour, Northumberland Folklore (1904), Pp. 9. 
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prove the regard in which this animal was held. The 
tracks of the magic cow are traceable in various dis- 
tricts still, For instance, near Midleton, Co. Cork, 
the Bothar-bé-finne,! or ‘ Road of the White. Cow’, 
runs over the hills to Glanmire, Co. Cork, and into Co. 
Limerick. There was a Leabaidh-na-bé-finne, ‘ Bed’ 
or ‘ Sepulchre of the White Cow ’ at Castlemary, which 
the building of a deer-park wall has destroyed. A 
well beside the road, now enclosed and used by a 
house, is Tobar-na-bé-finne ’, the ‘ Well of the White 
Cow’. In the same district, about Imokilly, we get 
a continuation of this group of cownames.? On Slieve 
Grian, or ‘Sun Mountain’, Co. Waterford, is Cairn- 
na-daimh-dherg, the Cairn of the Red Ox; near it 
is Macha-na-bé-baine, the ‘ Milking-place of the White 
Cow’, and Rian-b6-Phadraig, ‘Track of Patrick’s 
Cow ’, and Curragh-na-druimina, ‘ Bog of the (White-) 
backed Cow’, are in the neighbourhood. The cow 
is said to have swum to Ballyvadig, whence she walked 
to Fota Island and drank at Loch-na-bé, the ‘ Cow’s 
Lake’ near Midleton. The passage of the magic Glas 
Gabhnach or ‘Green Stripper’, so called because 
though she gave milk she never had a calf, through 
this district, occurred at the end of her life. The 
story goes that she roamed over this locality by day 
and slept at night on the top of Ballynakilla. She 
would fill a vessel of any size with milk, but would 
only allow herself to be milked at dawn of day. The 
first person who met her in the morning should milk 
her. One morning, a girl who was milking spancelled 
cows put the spancel on her and began to milk her. 
She had never been spancelled before and became 
restive, and when the girl, having finished the milking, 
pushed her with the spancel, she emitted a most 
unearthly low, repeated again and again, which rever- 


1 This is also the Irish name for the Milky Way. 
® Cork Hist. and Archaol. Journal, second series, Vol. I 
(May, 1895), p. 239; first series, Vol. III (August, 1894), p. 168. 
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berated through hill and dale. She gave the pail a 
‘kick, and overturned it, and the milk swelled and 
swelled till it filled the whole glen. The girl was so 
paralysed with terror that she stood rooted to the spot 
and she was drowned in the milk. The glen is called 
Gleann-na-b6-buile, ‘ The Glen of the Infuriated Cow’, 
and a small pool of water, now dried up, was called 
Poll-na-bainne, ‘ The Pool of the Milk.’ The cow made 
off in a southerly direction, swam the estuary between 
the mainland and the Great Island, crossed the island 
and jumped into the sea near the spot where Queens- 
town is now built. She swam out of the harbour and 
was seen no more. Such stories are common all over 
the country and many places are named after the 
Glas. According to one legend she was stolen out 
of Spain by a dwarf smith who had an extra hand 
growing out of his back and who never walked, but 
bounded over hills and flew over valleys. The Glas 
Gabhnach grazed close beside his forge, for only in 
this fertile spot could she get enough to eat. She 
could fill any vessel no matter how large; but one 
day a woman took a sieve and milked into that. The 
milk that passed through it divided into seven streams 
of overflowing, supplying the rivers of all the district ; 
but the cow departed and forsook the district. The 
enchanted sea-green cow would make the circuit of 
Ireland in one day; the seven sons of the smith 
Gavida, who guarded her, had to hold fast to her tail. 
Her hoofs were reversed so that her pursuers were 
always deceived as to the path she took.! 

In Welsh folklore the Fairy cow is also found; and 
we have similar stories of her flow of milk which was 
wantonly wasted. She is said to have lived in a small 
mountain farm called Cafn Bannog, and the site of 
her house, the ‘Crib of the Freckled Cow’, is still 
pointed out. Her ‘Meadow’ and her ‘Well’ are 


1 Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, III, 883 ; from O’Donovan’s 
Ord. Survey Letters. 
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close at hand. The same story of milking her 
through a sieve is told here, but it is added that she 
made straight for a lake four miles off, bellowing as 
she went and followed by her two calves, ‘The Two 
Long-horned Oxen’, who disappeared with her into 
the lake.! Similar stories of plentiful milking from 
magic cows are told in Warwickshire and Lancashire ; 
in West Shropshire she is called the White Cow of 
Mitchel’s Fold, near Corndon Hill. In some parts 
of England and Ireland she is called the Dun Cow. 
An old legend says that the milk-white milch cow 
went round the Island of Britain, giving milk and 
calves to all. An early poet sings: 


Evil for us that the Glas Gaibhnionn 

Is not now in her soft dry sloping corner ; 

Evil for us that the Black Saighlenn (Cuchulainn’s steed) 
Is not in the brilliant stud of Fingal.* 


The Well of the Cow is one of the sacred sites on 
Tara. 

There are many familiar superstitions connected 
with cows. Formerly, no farmer would put his lantern 
on the table, on account of the unfortunate effect 
upon his cows; the lantern must always be placed 
underneath the table. ‘The reason our cow calved 
a month too soon was because the master always put 
his lantern on the table.’ So said a Herefordshire 
farmer.? The stick with which cattle are driven to 
the hills should be of no value and should be thrown 
after them when they are left. The cow is a blessed 
animal. ‘ It is not ordered (ordained ?), it is not right 
that she should be struck with the flesh of a sinner. 
Her last words before the Fall were: ‘‘ Do not strike 
me with your palm.” A stick a few inches long is 


1 Elias Owen, Welsh Folklore (1896), 129; and see J. C. 
Davies, Folklore of West and Mid-Wales, p. 229. 

* Skene, Celtic Scotland, III, 425. 

* E. M. Leather, Herefordshire Folklore, p. 23. 
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better. A mutton bone may not be thrown on the 
fire. The sheep’s last words were: ‘‘ Don’t break my 
foot ; don’t burn my bone; don’t shear the back of 
my head.”’’ 

An old man in Eriskey used to say on leaving his 
cattle on the hills: ‘Closed be every hole; clear be 
each knowe; and may the hardship of Columcille be 
upon you till you come home.’ } 

These magic cows often come up from a lake and 
return thither. In the Iolo manuscripts is a story 
of a milk-white, sweet-milk cow, whose udder was 
so abundant and possessed of such virtues that it - 
rivalled the Holy Grail. The cow wandered every- 
where, spreading plenty, till she came to the Vale of 
Towy, where the people proposed to kill and eat her, 
on which she vanished.? These cows of plenty, who 
were usually accompanied by an aged woman who had 
probably been their human impersonation, belong to 
a very early stratum of legend. Fairy cows are usually 
white and red-eared or hornless, both in Welsh and 
Irish story ; but we hear of the Munster kine, on one 
occasion, being singed in a fire of fern and smeared 
with the ashes of flax-seed to make them dark brown, 
because Bres, son of Elathu, one of the gods, demanded 
from every family in Ireland a hundred men’s drink of 
the milk of a hornless dun cow.’ 

It is impossible here to go into the legends regarding 
a number of animals which seem to have been regarded 
as more than common creatures in the stories related 
in these islands and whose lives were intimately associ- 
ated with that of man; among these, serpent, swan 
and seal legends are common. We have only space 


21 A. Goodrich-Freer, Outer Isles, p. 232. 
* Iolo MSS, pp. 85, 473, quoted J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, I, 


. 146. 
. * ‘ Dindshenchas of Cam Hfi Néit, R.C. XV, 439-40; and 
cf. Tain b6 Fraech, Todd, Book of Fermoy, 136,145; where we 
read of the twelve cows out of the fairy haunts that ‘ they were 
white and red-eared’; Keating, op. cit. II, 111. 
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for a few words about these latter creatures who are 
universally believed to be human beings under enchant- 
ment. Many of the selkie or seal stories are connected 
with the Scandinavian peoples who settled in the North. 
In the Hebrides the seal tribe are believed to be the 
children of the King of Lochlann under spells. They 
are held to have the power of foretelling the future ; 
one of the Orkney seal-ballads, like the old Danish 
folk-vise, tells of a sea-woman who was caught 
the king’s command and brought to his castle to tell 
the queen what shall befall her unborn sons.? 
_ Acclan of the Shetlanders is called after the grey seal, 
which is the common type all along the Scottish and 
Irish coasts ; and it is said that the older folk of the 
clan still eat the fore-flappers of this seal when they 
can get them. The Faroe islanders have many seal- 
stories. They say the seals turn into human beings 
and dance from sunset till dawn on Candlemas night, 
but in the Hebrides they are believed to resume their 
human forms on three full moons of each year. They 
believed in Faroe that the seal-children were just like 
human beings, except for the skin they have between 
their fingers ‘ something like a web-toed animal’. ‘I 
have a cousin whose husband is descended from the 
seal-woman ’, said a Faroe boatman. ‘He is only 
slightly web-fingered, but to those who know, such 
things tellatale.’? Stories of selkie or seals who become 
women when their skins are stolen, and who marry 
and bear human children, are common in the Orkneys 
and Hebrides; these female seals can only return to 
their native element if they recover their skins. In 
the North seals hold a far higher place than any other 
animal. ‘Every true descendant ofthe Norsemen looks 
upon the seal as a kind of second-cousin in disgrace.”’ ® 
In Orkney, selkie was the popular name for seal. 
1 Folk-song Journal, VI, 264-5 and refs. there given. 


* R. Menzies Fergusson, op. cit. (1884), pp. 233, 236, 240. 
* W. T. Dennison, Orcadian Sketch-book. 
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It was the class of larger seals that were called ‘ selkie 
folk’, because they had the power of assuming the 
human form. The believers in this myth were never 
at a loss to account for its existence; but the causes 
assigned for the origin of this amphibious human 
race, so far as known to me, must have been imagined 
since the introduction of Christianity. Some say the 
selkie folk were fallen angels, who, for a more trivial 
fault than that of those consigned to the infernal 
regions, were condemned to their present state. Others 
held that the selkie folk were human beings who, for 
some grave misdemeanour, were condemned to assume 
the seal’s form, and to live in the sea, and were yet 
allowed to take human form and shape when on dry 
land. ‘And who kens,’ said one of the old gossips, 
‘but they'll maybe some day get leave to come back 
tae their auld state?’ ? 

The families of the Lees and Coneelys in Ireland 
and of the MacCodrums in Scotland are supposed 
to be descended from seals. Near Tralee it is said 
that none of the Lees will ever be drowned because 
they were related to the seals ; and an old legend tells 
that some of the Clan Coneely were changed by ‘ art 
magick ’ into seals. No one of that name will shoot 
a seal ; it would bring badluck. Mr. Kinahan says that 
many of the name changed it to Connolly on this 
account, At Erris they consider it unlucky to have 
anything to do with seals ; and to have one living near 
their dwelling is believed to be productive of evil to 
life and property. The people have given up seal- 
hunting since some youths entered their cave and 
were about to kill an old seal, when it cried out, ‘ Och 
boys! spare your old grandfather Darby O’Dowd.’ 
Since then the seal-killing in that neighbourhood has 
ceased. The old seal is said to have explained that 
though he was dead and had been decently buried, 
he was expiating his sins as a seal; ‘and if you put 

1 Black, Orkney and Shetland Folklore, 170-1. 
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an end to me and skin me maybe it’s worser I'll be 
and go into a shark or a porpoise. ... Maybe for 
your own sakes you will ever hereafter leave off follow- 
ing and persecuting seals who may be nearer to your- 
selves nor you think!’! The MacCodrums, legend 
says, were metamorphosed into seals, but they retained 
the human soul and, at times, a human form. They 
were seals by day and human creatures by night. No 
MacCodrum, for all the world, would fire a gun at a 
seal if in his proper senses. North Uist legend speaks 
of the family as the Clan MacCodrum of the Seals. 
The Rev. A. MacDonald connects them with a horse- 
race or horse-fight which he thinks was part of a 
festival to Odin, who was closely connected with the 
district.2_ The whole story of the seal-clan and kinship, 
with the dislike of this family to eating seal’s flesh, 
which others consider a delicacy, has a distinct totem- 
istic flavour. 


1 Otway, Sketches of Erris, 230. 

* Archibald MacDonald, The Poems and Songs of John 
MacCodrum (1894); and cf. G. Henderson, Norse Influence 
on Celtic Scotland, 261-3; N. W. Thomas, in Folklore, XI, 
232. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PRIMITIVE SACRIFICE 


RIMITIVE sacrifice must have been universal 

in these islands; and it only died out slowly. 

Mr. William Henderson says: ‘The purely 
Celtic superstitions have, indeed, an unmistakably 
heathen character about them which is almost appal- 
ling.’ Down to A.D. 1678 bulls were sacrificed on 
25th August at the little island of Inis Maree, and milk 
was poured forth upon the hillsasalibation.1 Several 
members of the Mackenzie family were cited in that 
year before the Presbytery, ‘for sacrificing a bull in 
a heathenish manner, in the island of Saint Rufus, 
commonly called Ellan Moury, in Lochew, for the 
recovery of the health of Cirstane Mackenzie, who 
was formerly sick and valetudinarie ’, and it appears 
that the rite was one frequently performed. The 
25th of August is the feast day of St. Maelruba, now 
called Mourie or Maree, the patron saint of the district ; 
but the people of the place often call him the god 
Mourie, which plainly shows that the worship was 
formerly paid to some Celtic divinity. A similar 
observance has been handed on to our own day in the 
county of Moray. Not fifteen years ago, a herd of 
cattle in that county being attacked with murrain, 
one of them was sacrificed by burying it alive, as a 
propitiatory offering for the rest. Mr. Henderson was 
informed by Professor Marecco that a live ox was 

1 A. Mitchell, The Past in the Present (1880), 147-9. 
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burned near Haltwhistle, in Northumberland, about 
the year 1859, with the same intent.4 A similar 
observance has also lingered on among the Celtic 
population of Cornwall, almost, if not quite, to the 
present day. Mr. Hunt says that: 

‘ There can be no doubt but that a belief prevailed until a 
very recent period, amongst the small farmers in the districts 
remote from towns in Cornwall, that a living sacrifice appeased 
the wrath of God. This sacrifice must be by fire; and I have 
heard it argued that the Bible gave them warranty for this 
belief.’ # 

He cites a well-authenticated instance of such a 
sacrifice in 1800, and adds: 

‘ While correcting these sheets I am informed of two recent 
instances of this superstition. One of them was the sacrifice 
of a calf by a farmer near Portreath, for the purpose of remov- 
ing a disease which had long followed his horses and his cows. 


The other was the burning of a living lamb, to save, as the 
farmer said, ‘‘ his flocks from spells which had been cast on 


a) 9 


‘em ”’. 


There are traces of burnt sacrifice still occasionally 
resorted to in Wales and the Isle of Man. Moore says 
that the name ‘ Cabbal yn Oural Losht’, or ‘ chapel of 
the burnt sacrifice’ arose from the burning of a calf 
as a propitiatory offering to the Deity on this spot 
where the chapel was afterwards built by a farmer 
who had a lost a number of his sheep and cattle through 
murrain.* This seems to have been a Christian sacri- 
fice. Vague mention of the sacrifice of a sheep on Old 
May Day by an old woman is made in Rhys’ Celtic 
Folklore; and he refers to a statement in Worth’s 
History of Devon which says, ‘ Living animals have 
been burnt alive in sacrifice within memory to avert 
the loss of other stock. The burial of three puppies 
*‘ brandise-wise ’ in a field is supposed to rid it of 

1 Wm. Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Counties, 148-9. 

* Romances and Drolis of the West of England, first series 


(1879), 237. 
2 A. W. Moore, Manx Place-Names (1903), 155-173. 
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weeds.’ 1 The still existing custom in the Weald of 
Sussex of hanging up dead horses and calves by the 
four legs to the branch of a tree, which was believed 
to bring luck to cattle, may have been a relic of ancient 
sacrifices to Odin, who himself is said to have hung 
between earth and heaven and to whom hanging 
sacrifices were offered. Mr. Baring-Gould mentions a 
magnificent elm at Westmeston, just under Ditchling 
Beacon, which was kept constantly loaded with dead 
animals; he himself one spring saw two horses and 
three calves thus hung up.? 

The fact that bones of animals have been found 
with human bones under dolmens keeps alive the idea 
that animals were sacrificed to or with the dead. 
Such stories attach themselves to two dolmens in Co. 
Cork, which bear the name of Altore or Oltore (altar), 
one at Carrig Cotta at Castlemary and the other near 
Tourmore Strand. It is popularly believed that ‘men 
were executed and sacrificed’. The name of the 
monuments and a deep semicircular indentation in the 
covering stone (which is now displaced), on which 
the head of the victim was supposed to have rested, 
has confirmed this tradition. At Castlemary, two 
stones beside the monument are said to have formed 
the block where the executions took place. It is 
_ Said that ‘ nothing will grow under these altars’. A 

similar story is told of a dolmen called Cot’s Rock in 
Cork. ; 

A similar sacrifice to arrest murrain was practised 
in Wales up to quite recent times. Richard Lloyd, 
who lived chiefly in Anglesea and Carnarvonshire and 
died in 1753 at the age of eighty-four, states that he 
remembered in his youth a custom when a murrain 
broke out among the cattle of North Wales for the 
farmers to club together to buy a bullock, which was 
brought, with certain formalities, to the top of a 

1 Vol. I, pp. 306, 307; 398. 

* Quoted, W. Henderson, op. cié., 167, note. 
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precipice from which it was thrown over as a pro- 
pitiatory offering. It was called ‘ casting a captive to 
the Devil’. This custom is said to have been continued 
up to 1812.1 Sir James Simpson mentions two such 
sacrifices within the memory of the past and present 
generation, one at Biggar, in Lanarkshire, the other 
only twenty miles from Edinburgh, in West Lothian, 
at which a relative of his was present. In each case 
a cow was buried alive as an offering to the spirit 
who controlled the murrain.? 

In this, as in other forms of cult, the sacrifice made 
to the Christian saint in no way differs from that 
made to the pagan god. Bulls were sacrificed to St. 
Cuthbert of Durham ‘as an alms and oblation’ as 
late as the twelfth century, a bull of great strength 
and ferocity being dragged to the church of Cuthbricht 
(Kirkcudbright) and there offered up.? 

St. Beyno, patron saint of Clynnog in Carnarvon- 
shire, also required a sacrifice of a bullock, which was 
witnessed by a writer in 1589. Miss Gordon-Cum- 
ming tells us that on her father’s estate at Dallas, in 
Morayshire, a sacrifice was made to the earth-spirit, 
somewhere about 1850. A murrain having broken 
out among the herd of a small farmer, he kindled 
the ‘need fire’ with all ceremony, which was done by 
erecting a small booth near some river or loch, in 
which divers wooden posts, upright and horizontal, 
were placed, the horizontal timber being provided 
with several spokes by means of which it was made 
to turn rapidly, till by its friction it became ignited. 
Having lighted the need-fire, the farmer dug a pit 
and sacrificed an ox therein. It was customary, after 
the need-fire had been lighted, to put out all other 
fires and make all the cattle smell it; a sick animal 


1 Archaologia Cambrensis, fourth series, II, 98. 
* C. F. Gordon-Cumming, In the Hebrides (1883), p. 195. 
8 Folklore, tr Rs 353; E. K. Chambers, The Medieval 
Stage, i, 98 note 
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being sometimes made to stand over the fire for fifteen 
minutes with its tongue out. Shaw, the historian of 
Morayshire, says that a great cauldron was set on the 
need-fire, wherein juniper was boiled and the bree 
sprinkled on the cattle as a safeguard against witches. 
No metal must be about the person while the need-fire 
is being kindled. 

The ‘need-fire’ (teine-éiginn), which is used in 
Scotland on special occasions, is unknown in Ireland. 
Its place is taken by The Blessed Turf. Sir William 
Wilde states that in 1831, on the first appearance of 
cholera in Ireland, a sacred purifying fire—‘ by some 
wise heads supposed to be of a political nature ’— 
went the round of the island. The Irish runners 
hurried everywhere carrying smouldering peat, small 
portions of which were left at wayside cabins, each 
family being placed under the sacred obligation to 
carry on the charm to seven other houses, with the 
exhortation to offer while the peat burned ‘seven 
paters, three aves, and a credo, in the name of God 
and the holy St. John’. It is said that one man in 
the Bog of Allen had to run thirty miles before he 
could discharge his obligation.1 ‘ Need-fire’ is prob- 
ably the German noth-feuer, which means ‘ friction-fire ’ 
or fire produced from the friction of wood #; in Mull 
the fire was produced by turning an oaken wheel over 
mine oaken spindles. Such fire or the smoke rising 
from it was believed to be productive of fruit or fish. 

In Caithness the need-fire is used to ward off plague. 
All other fires were quenched and the need-fire was 
kindled in an island surrounded by pure water by 
turning a stick standing in a hole in a log of wood. 


1W. R. Wilde, Irish Popular Superstitions, p. 44. 

2 So Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (ed. Stallybrass 1883), 
II, 607. G. Henderson, Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland, 
p. 86, regards the Norse éikinn, ‘ oaken ’, as the real origin of 
the Gaelic diginn (‘ need ’) etk being of old the oak, ee it is 
now used for any kind of tree. 

ll 
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A Whitsuntide custom in the parish of King’s 
Teignton, in Devon, also dates back, according to 
local tradition, to heathen times. It is said that the 
village once suffered from a dearth of water, and the 
inhabitants were advised to pray to the gods for water. 
A spring welled up in reply to the petition which has 
ever since been sufficient for the needs of the place. 
It is called Fair Water. In memory of this, a lamb 
is annually sacrificed as a votive offering at Whit- 
suntide. It is drawn about the parish on Whit-Monday 
in a cart covered with garlands of lilac, laburnum, 
and other flowers, the inhabitants being asked to 
give towards the expenses; on Tuesday, the lamb is 
killed and roasted whole in the middle of the village, 
after which it is sold to the poor at a cheap rate. 
Curious instances of vicarious sacrifices are told, such 
as that described by Dalyell of the human propitiatory 
sacrifice of George Monro, who actually died in 1590, 
but who was devoted to death in 1589 to save his half- 
brother Hector, who was seriously ill. The rites were 
carried out at midnight in absolute silence and on the 
seashore, by a sorceress, and were of the most awe- 
inspiring and pagan kind.! Vicarious sacrifice is also 
found in several of the Irish saints’ lives, St. Finnian 
having voluntarily sacrificed himself in time of plague, 
so that all the people might not perish.? 

Still more curious is the voluntary offering of their 
lives by the forty-nine monks of Eimine the Fair on 
behalf of forty-nine Leinster lords, to save them from 
a desolating pestilence, the Abbot himself dying in 
the place of the king. It was agreed that seven 
should die each week; each layman digging the 
grave of the monk who had sacrificed himself for him.* 


1 John Graham Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
land (1835), 170-3. 

* Whitley Stokes, Lismore Lives, p. 229, lines 2762-5. 

2 Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, I, 40; and see Eriu 
IV, 39-45. | 
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A similar story is told in the Expulsion of the Deisi, 
a Waterford tribe. In this case it is a Druid who 
agrees to immolate himself in battle in order to secure 
victory for his own side. In both cases stipulations 
are entered into for special privileges to be conferred 
on their descendants. 

It would seem that an old custom connected with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was a relic of some ancient sacri- 
fice, though it was explained in later times in another 
way. Dugdale records an ancient grant ‘of a doe, 
yearly, in winter, on the day of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, and of a fat buck in summer, upon the day of 
the commemoration of the same saint, to be offered at 
the High Altar here’. The grant was made by Sir 
Walter (or William) le Bund, knight, in the third 
year of Edward I, and by his household and family, 
the doe and buck being afterwards distributed amongst 
the Canons resident. The grant was said to have 
been made in lieu of twenty-two acres of land lying 
within the lordship of Westlee, in the county of Essex, 
belonging to the said Canons, to be enclosed within 
the Park of Toringham. The solemnity with which 
the offering was made, however, points to a more 
religious origin for the ritual. On the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, 25th January, the doe was 
brought at the hour of procession through the midst 
of the church by a retainer of the family and offered 
at the High Altar. On the Feast of the Commemora- 
tion of St. Paul, 29th June, greater ceremony was used, 
members of the family attending, and the Dean and 
Chapter contributing twelve pence to the entertain- 
ment of the persons bringing in the buck: 


‘The reception of which doe and buck was, till Queen 
Elizabeth’ s days, solemnly performed at the steps of the choir, 


' by the Canons of the Cathedral attired in their sacred vest- 


ments and wearing garlands of flowers on their heads, and the 


1 Ibid. I, 15 sqg.; and seo Eviw III, 135-42 ; Y Cymmrodor, 
XIV, 101 sq. 
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horns of the buck carried on the top of a spear in procession 
round about within the body of the church, with a great noise 
of horn-blowers, as the learned Camden, upon his own view of 
both, affirmeth.’ 


Mr. John Gough Nichols gives a similar account, 
but he adds that the buck was offered alive at the High 
Altar, the Dean and Chapter being clad in copes and 
vestments and crowned with roses in garlands on 
their heads. After the ceremony the body of the 
buck was sent to be baked, while another procession 
was formed in which the head and horns were fixed 
on a pole and borne round the church before the cross. 
They finally issued from the west door, where the 
servant that brought the buck proclaimed its death 
by blowing his horn, on which he was immediately 
answered by the horns about the city, for which each 
was paid by the Dean and Chapter fourpence in money 
and their dinner. The keeper of the buck received 
his meat and lodging while he was in town and five 
shillings at his departure, together with a loaf of 
bread bearing on it a picture of St. Paul. An account 
of what must have been one of the last of these pro- 
cessions, that of 1557, is given in a mutilated form in 
Machyn’s diary. Canon Simpson, who gives an 
account of the ceremony, considers that it is fully 
explained by the rent due from the family of Sir 
William le Bund for the permission given to him in 
or about 1375 to enclose some acres adjoining his park, 
which were owned by the Chapter of St. Paul’s, but 
the solemnity of the presentation and sacrifice of the 
buck, the garlands of flowers worn by the officiating 
clergy, and the blowing of horns in the city, point to 
some function of a more universal nature than the 
private payment of a debt for a piece of land. It 
was evidently a ceremony in which the city, as a whole, 
had a part. Camden’s suggestion that the custom 
went back to the worship of Diana, the huntress god- 
dess, whose shrine once occupied the site of St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral, gives a more reasonable explanation’; 
nothing could be more appropriate than the offering 
of a buck and doe in her honour, and the garlanding 
of the priests seems a relic of pagan antiquity. The 
right of presenting the annual offering may later have 
been placed in the hands of this special family, in return 
for a grant of land.} 

The idea of the scapegoat and vicarious sacrifice is 
closely connected with the belief that sicknesses can 
be transferred from one human being to another. 
To transfer diseases was one of the powers ascribed 
to witches. In the Records of the Presbytery of 
Stirling, which date from 1581, several such cases are 
given. One Stein Maltman was sent for by Adam 
Neilson to cure his sickness. After reciting a charm, 
Stein told Adam 


‘ to wasche his body in southe running water, and commandit 
that the water wherewith the said Adam was wasched should 
be cast forth in some desert place where no Christian saule 
repaires ; he sent to the said Adam ane napkin to wype his 
body after wasching, commanding that the said napkin, after 
that he had made use of it, should be cast under the said 
Adam’s bed. . .. When Adam desired Stein to heal his 
disease, he answered that his sickness behoved to be laid on 
either beast or body. To which Adam replied that he would 
not have his sickness casten on any body or Christian creatur, 
bot upon ane beast’, 


promising himself to pay for the beast required for 
the purpose. This bargain was made ih 1627. South 
running water was very efficacious, especially with 
an elf-shot placed in it, if there was an idea that the 
complaint had been caused by fairy influence. Such 
a drink was given to one Jonet Chrystie, who was 
‘ heavillie diseased’. The other servants were offered 
a piece of bread and cheese, but one of them refused 


2 Camden, Britannia, ed. Gibson (fourth ed.) I, 334; 
Dugdale, S. Paul’s, 12;. W. Sparrow Simpson, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Old City Life, pp. 234-7. 
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it, whereon the charmer declared that she ‘ would 
rue the refusal’. He then transferred the disease to 
her. 

The transference of diseases from human beings to 
inanimate objects was constantly performed by the 
early saints. St. Mochua of Balla removed the Yel- 
low Plague from a whole sept in the province of 
Connaught and put its colour on his crozier, thereby 
healing the people. He cured a gangrene on the neck 
of a man by transferring it to his bell.? A curious 
note in the Calendar of Gingus says that when St. Fursa 
visited another saint at Kilmainham they formed a 
union together and they exchanged their tribulations 
(a headache, &c.) in token of their union.® 

In more recent days we have the same belief. The 
Countess of Lothian could only get rid of a cancer by 
transferring it to him she loved best. She recovered 
by making it fall on the Earl, who died shortly after. 
So a woman was cured by transferring her disorder 
to a cow ‘ which soon ran woid and deit’.« In Eng- 
land a fit of ague can be cured by giving it to a dog. 
The means used is to break a salted cake of bran and 
give it to the animal to eat. Of the same sort is the 
very general belief that warts can be got rid of by 
rubbing a snail on them and putting the snail to die 
on the point of a blackthorn; as the snail dies, the 
warts disappear. 

The practice of making a Corp Criadh, or ‘ clay body ’ 
to injure an enemy still existed in the Hebrides until 
recent times. An effigy resembling the person to 
be injured was made and stuck with pins, over which 
spells were uttered; this would cause pain to the 

1 Records of the Presbytery of Stirling, quoted in R. 
Menzies Fergusson’s Scottish Social Sketches of the Seventeenth 
Century (1907), pp. 77-80. 

2 Lismore Lives, pp. 287, 288. 8 January 16, p. Xxxv. 

« John Graham Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
land (1835), pp. 105-6. 

® Rhys, Celtic Folklore, I, 297. 
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person in the part of his body pierced by the pins. 
If it were desired that he should die quickly, a pin 
was stuck into the heart of the figure; if slowly, 
other parts were pierced. It was then placed in run- 
ning water, and as it wasted, so would the person it 
represented waste away. These are true instances of 
sympathetic magic. They are not only imitations 
of what is desired to happen, but actual means of 
accomplishing the desired end. They may be carried 
out at a distance from the person who is being operated 
upon and quite unconsciously to him; but the results 
will surely follow. The driving force is the will of 
the operator. In some cases the figure is made of 
wax instead of clay, and is placed in front of the fire ; 
as it slowly melts, so will the life of the destined person 
ebb away.? Of a similar order of ideas is the ‘ salt 
spell’ which is made by throwing salt on the fire 
on three successive Friday nights, with the words: 


It is not the salt I wish to burn, 

It is my lover’s heart to turn ; 
That he may not rest nor happy be, 
Until he comes and speaks to me.® 


The close connexion between inanimate and animate 
things is, however, sometimes independent of a 
personal will or purpose and resides in the objects 
themselves. This connexion was seriously taken heed 
of in medieval trials; cattle or instruments being 
brought to justice and punished for inflicting wounds 
or death on some person. A late example of this was 
found in the Parish Register of St. Mary’s at Reading, 
where under the date July 26, 1602, the notice of a 
burial of one Richard Edwards has this note: ‘ This 
child was killed by a blocke that fell upon him ; which 
blocke was founde by the ores Jury to be guilty 
of his death.’ ® 
1C. S. Burne, Handbook of Folkiore, 147. 


* W. Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Counties, 176. 
* Notes and Queries, seventh series, vol. X, 446. 
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CHARMS AND INCANTATIONS 


T is in such things as charms and incantations that 
we get nearest to the spirit of our pagan fore- 
fathers. They have often become unintelligible 

through constant repetition by uneducated persons 
who only half understood the words, they were saying. 
Nevertheless we find in a few of those which have 
been written down in earlier days reminiscences of 
direct appeals for help to the old pagan deities. There 
is an ancient incantation in a Codex at St. Gall in 
Switzerland, but of Irish origin and script, for the 
removal of a thorn from the foot. Its appeal is to 
Goibniu, the mythical builder of the Round Towers, 
and the architect of the Tuathadé Danann. Thecharm 
runs: ‘Nothing is higher than heaven; nothing is 
deeper than the sea. By the holy words that Christ 
spake from his cross remove from me the thorn. .. . 
Very sharp is Goibniu’s science; let Goibniu’s goad 
go out before Goibniu’s goad’. The charm is laid 
in butter and smeared all round the thorn, with the 
hope of its removal. The combination of the name 
of an ancient pagan god with that of Christ is character- 
istic of the close relation between the old world of 
ideas and the new which existed in the peasant mind. 
There was no strict line of demarcation between them. 
Another of the Irish pagan gods, Diancecht, the god 
of healing, is invoked in a charm against various 
ailments in the same manuscript. 
168 
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‘** T strike the disease, I vanquish . . . let this not be a 
chronic tumour. Let that whereon Diancecht’s salve goes be 
whole. I put my trust in the salve which Diancecht left with 
his family that whole may be that whereon it goes.” This is 
laid in thy palm full of water when washing and thou puttest 
it into thy mouth and insertest the two fingers next the little 
finger into thy mouth, each of them apart.’ } 


A charm from the same old collection of incantations 
intended to ward off headache follows a habit very 
common insuch invocations of enumerating the different 
parts of the body or the various qualities of the mind 
in a long list. It calls upon the ‘caput Christi, 
oculus Isaiae, frons nassium Noe, labia lingua Salo- 
monis’, &c., and ends with the Sanctus. 


‘ This is to be sung every day about the head against head- 
ache. After saying it, thou puttest thy spittle into thy palm 
and puttest it round thy two temples and on thy occiput and 
thereat thou singest the paternoster twice ; and thou puttest 
a cross of thy spittle on the crown of thy head and then thou 
makest this sign, U, on thy head.’ 


Mr. R. I. Best has shown that in another copy found 
in Dublin this enumerative charm is of general applica- 
tion, and is not confined to headaches, and he prints 
some variations in the wording. In the Dublin copy 
it ends: ‘Heaven and long life and riches = him 
who will sing it, lying down, and rising up.’ 

Of the same type is the Lorica of Gildas the phe 
which is an enumerative incantation, imploring health 
for each part of the body in turn.? 

Another wholly pagan charm invokes the three 
daughters of Flithais, or Flidais, a queen of the Tuatha 


1 Cod. S. Galli, No. 1395; ed. Whitley Stokes, Thesaurus 
Palaohibernicus, II, 248, 250 (1903). 

* Eviu, VIII, p. 100; the same charm is given in the Book of 
Nunna Minster as a cure for sore eyes. See also the charms in 
the Stowe Missal; one for a thorn in the latter authority is 
curiously like a charm still used in Ireland for extracting a 
thorn ; see Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends, II, p. 82. 

* Dom L. Goanand, Etude sur les lorice celtiques (Bulletin 
@’ancienne lit. et d’arch. chrétiennes), I, 11. 
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Dé Danann, about whom tales are told of the milking 
of magic cows and does. Still more interesting is the 
‘Prayer for Long Life’ which is ascribed to an abbot 
Conry in Westmeath named Fer fio (died 762). It is 
an invocation addressed to the pagan divinities for 
long life, good fortune, and lasting fame. The journey 
through life is beset with dangers, evil animals, phan- 
toms and armed bands, against which he beseeches 
the aid of the ‘Seven Daughters of the Sea’. The 
charm has a resemblance to Norse legends of the 
Norns, who wove the strands of the fate of men. . 


I invoke the seven Daughters of the Sea, 
who fashion the threads of the sons of long life. 
May three deaths be taken from me! 
May three periods of age be granted to me! 
May seven waves of good fortune be dealt to me! 
Phantoms shall not harm me on my journey 
in flashing corslet, without hitch. 
My fame shall not perish. 
May old age come tome! Death shall not find me till I am 
old. 


I invoke my Silver Champion who has not died, who will not 
die ! 
May a period be granted to me equal in worth to white 
bronze.? 
May my double* be destroyed ! 
May my right be maintained ! 
May my strength be increased ! 
Let not my gravestone be raised ; 
May death not meet me on my way; 
May my journey be secured |! 
The headless adder shall not seize me, 
Nor the hard-grey worm, 
Nor the headless black chafer. 
Neither thief shall harm me, 
Nor a band of women nor a band of hosts (fairy?) 
Let increase of time be to me from the King of the Universe! 


1 White bronze or findruine had a value between that 
of brass or tin and gold. He asks for a life of medium 
length. 

* ‘Double’, as K. Meyer translates, means ‘ semblance ’, 
or form, and the line seems to have a folklore meaning. 
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‘I invoke Senach of the seven periods of time, 
Whom fairy-women have reared on the breasts of plenty, 
May my seven candles not be extinguished ! 
I am an indestructible stronghold, 
I am an unshaken rock, 
I am a precious stone, 
I am the luck of the week. 
May I live a hundred times a hundred years, each hundred of 
them apart ! 
I summon to me their good gifts. 
May the grace of the Holy Spirit be upon me! 
Domini est salus (three times) ; Christi est salus (three times) 
Super populum tuum, Domine, benedictio tua !? 


Thus the pagan charm ends with an added Christian 
benediction. So the hymn known as St. Patrick’s 
Breastplate or ‘Lorica’ invokes the forces of the 
elements and the power of God together to intervene 
between him ‘and every fierce merciless force that 
may come against body or soul’. 


Against incantations of false prophets, 

Against black laws of paganism .. . 

Against spells of women, smiths and druids, 

Against all knowledge that is forbidden the human soul. 


There is very little difference between this and the 
pagan prayer we have just cited. Nor can any marked 
distinction be drawn between these old invocations 
and those in use to-day in the most Gaelic parts of 
Treland and Scotland. A prayer or rune said still in 
the Island of Aran in Galway asks that the power of 
Mary and Brigit be placed: 


Between us and the Fairy Hosts, 
Between us and the Hosts of the Wind, 
Between us and the drowning water, 
Between us and heavy temptations, 
Between us and the shame of the world, 
Between us and the death of captivity.® 


1 Miscellanea Hibernica, University of [Illinois Studies 
(1916), Vol. ITI. 
* Douglas Hyde, Religious Songs of Connacht, Vol. II, p. 53. 
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And a Highland rhyming prayer still in use asks for 
safeguard 


From every brownie and banshee, 

From every evil wish and sorrow, 

From every nymph and water-wraith, 
From every fairy-mouse and grass-mouse, 
From every fairy-mouse and grass-mouse. 


From every troll among the hills, 

From every siren hard pressing me, 
From every ghoul within the glens, 
Oh! Save me till the end of my day, 
Oh! Save me till the end of my day.' 


Nor is this less pagan in tone than the last. It is an 
‘Exorcism of the Evil Eye’, and runs thus: 


Power of wind I have over it, 
Power of wrath I have over it, 
Power of fire I have over it, 
Power of thunder I have over it, 
Power of lightning I have over it, 
Power of storms I have over it, 
Power of moon I have over it, 
Power of sun I have over it, 
Power of stars I have over it, 
Power of firmament I have over it, 

Power of the heavens 

And of the worlds I have over it.* 


It is clear that in the Highlands and Islands, at 
least, the powers of nature retain all their old powers 
and inspire all their old dread. The ghouls still haunt 
the glens, and the Hosts of the Wind and Storm must 
be propitiated by some higher power. One of the 
most beautiful of the Highland charms is called Ora 
nam buadh or ‘ Invocation of the Graces’. It has all 
the elements of an old Greek invocation. It begins: 


I bathe thy palms 
In showers of wine, 


1 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Vol. I, 31. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 45. 
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In the lustral fire, 
In the Seven Elements, 
In the juice of the 
In the milk of honey, 
And I place the nine pure choice graces 
In thy fair fond face. 
The grace of form, 
The grace of voice, 
The grace of fortune, 
The grace of goodness, &c.! 


Some of the old Cornish charms have a curiously 
Northern ring. For a scald or burn, nine bramble 
leaves are gathered by the person to be charmed and 
put into a vessel of spring water. Each leaf is then 
passed over the diseased part and this charm is repeated 
three times to each leaf: 


Three ladies came from the east, 

One with fire and two with frost; 

Out with thee, fire, and in with thee, frost: 

In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


A stick of fire is then taken from the hearth and 
passed over and around the diseased part, whilst the 
charm is repeated nine times.? 

The old incantation was, as its name implies, not 
repeated, but sung or chanted; the Anglo-Saxon word 
Galdor, ‘an incantation’, derives from words having 
the same meaning. In Gaelic, also, the bricht or ‘ spell ’ 
was usually chanted or intoned.* There is no break 
between the ancient semi-magical formule chanted 
by the Druids and the later incantation of the wizard or 
the ‘wise woman’. They both arose in the Veda-like 


1 [bid., Vol. I, p. 7. 

2 Ww. Bottrell, Traditional oii Hearth-side Stories of West 
Cornwall, second series, p. 24 

3 E.g., vo-chansat . Y byachia druidechta ina agid, ‘ they 
chanted druidical incantations before him.’ S.C. 48 in Ivische 
Texte, I, p. 226; dochanad (bricht) for a chatraig cach n’aidchi, 
‘he chanted a spell on the castle each nigh ht.’ Fled Bricrend, 
ed. G. Henderson, p. 102. 
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sacred hymns which formed the depository of the 
learning professed by the body of the druidical teachers 
and diviners and taught orally in the druidic schools. 
Most of them were never written down, and the frag- 
ments that we possess in writing are probably only 
the remains of a considerable body of oral literature. 
The older linguistic forms in which they had been 
handed down from century to century became in 
time unintelligible even to the bards themselves, and 
were entirely obscure to their hearers. ‘That is a 
good poem, if only we could understand it’, was the 
pertinent observation of a medieval Irish chief, after 
listening to one of the rhapsodies of the bards. In 
time these old linguistics degenerated into gibberish, 
as is the tendency of all such compositions when 
delivered orally ; and many of even the more living 
incantations are quite meaningless to those who use 
them. 

The complete charm-form, with its iteration of the 
same idea with slight changes of wording, was carried 
over without break into Christian days. The breast- 
plate or Lorica of St. Patrick is a perfect example 
of its use in later times and is formed entirely upon 
the ancient charm model, but adapted to Christian 
sentiment. These hymns were called lorica or lurica, 
i.e. the corselet or breastplate, from the fact that they 
were believed to be protective, and in reference to 
St. Paul’s expression indutt loricam justitie in Ephesians 
vi. 14. It is quite possible that these poems were 
sometimes written in the form of a breastplate, and 
carried on the person, just as charms in the form of 
crosses, circles, and squares with cross lines are found 
in manuscripts as well as in charms still in use. The 
cross within the circle had in it something of a mystical 
quality.1_ Many incantations were ascribed to Saint 
Columcille. One of the most archaic was said to have 
been composed by him as a ‘ Path Protection’ when 

1 See infra, p. 181. 
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he fled alone into Donegal to seek the protection of his 
powerful clan of the O’Donnells against the king of 
Tara. It is said ‘to give protection to any person 
who will repeat it going on a journey’. It breathes 
that extraordinarily fatalistic spirit which permeates 
much of Gaelic literature and thought. In it we have 
an enumeration of various methods of foretelling or 
divination known in the times to which it belongs but 
the meaning of some of the special terms is doubtful. 


Our destiny is not with the sveod (sneezing), 

Nor with the bird on the top of the twig, 

Nor in the trunk of the gnarled tree, 

Nor with the sordan (good omen), hand in hand... . 
I adore not the voice of birds 
Nor the sveod nor a sen (luck) in this life, 
Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman ; 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God, 

Christ, Son of Mary, the Great Abbot, 

Father, Son and Holy Spirit.} 


Among the early hymns of the Irish Church several 
were written purposely as charms, the recitation of 
which would protect from some form of disease or dan- 
ger, or would ensure good luck. Among the twenty 
hymns or religious songs collected into the old Liber 
Hymnorum, ten were composed expressly for the 
protection of the writer from some peril, bodily or 
spiritual; they were said to confer equal blessings 
on anyone who recited them. Many of them are 
thrown into what we have called the charm-form. 
Some of them were long and hard to remember, in 
which case the convenient plan was resorted to of 
making three stanzas stand for the whole poem; it 
was held to confer the same benefits as the entire 
recitation. Similarly, abridgements of the Psalter are 
found; a selection of 365 verses, or one for each day 
of the year, being made to do duty for the recital of — 


1 Ed. J. O'Donovan, Miscellany of the Irish Archeological 
Society (1846), 12-13. 
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the whole of the Psalms. It was a convenient plan for 
obtaining the rewards of devotion with the minimum 
of effort, and the preface states that the selection was 
made by Pope Gregory and had his special commenda- 
tion.} 

The study of divination, the casting of horoscopes, 
and the elaborate rites for gaining illumination or 
knowledge of the future through an ecstatic trance, 
formed one of the regular subjects of study in the 
advanced grades of the Bardic schools; it seems to 
have been the specialized course taken by those who 
wished to practise as Druids or Diviners. The 
‘analysis of song’ or teinm-laeghdha was regularly 
put into practice on every important occasion, such 
as the choice of a chief, the going forth to battle, or 


the undertaking of a cattle-raid. In the tract dealing | 


with the courses of instruction and the laws of Irish 


metric in the Book of Ballymote are allusions to various | 


other incantations to be studied during the ninth 
year of the bardic course, charms for an alehouse, 


charms to track a thief or cow-stealer, charms to | 


prevent a horse from stumbling, and charms for 
securing good-luck on entering a new house, or for 
guidance during a journey made on horseback.? 


The directions for exercising the tenm-laeghdha or | 


loida and imbas-forosnat are preserved. Fionn Mac- 
Cool is said to have possessed the former power, and 


when he wished to exercise it, he put his thumb under | 
his tooth of divination, and divination and enlighten- — 


ment were revealed to him. He had gained this 
power by touching the ‘salmon of knowledge’ and 
putting his finger thereafter into his mouth, a symbolic 
expression for the attainment of the higher and more 


1 See further on this subject in Folklore, December (1910), 
Pp. 417. 
® Ivische Texte, III, Pt. I, 2nd text, Secs. I pp. 51-3. 


8 ease of Diarmuid and Grainne, ed. S. H. O’Grady, 
p. 169 
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secret rites. Imbas-forosnat was closely connected 
‘with idol worship and was therefore condemned by 
St. Patrick and the Christian Church. It was carried 
out in the following manner. After chewing a piece 
of pig’s, dog’s, or cat’s flesh, the poet sings an incanta- 
tion over it and offers it to idol-gods. He then falls 
into a trance or sleep, having sung spells over his palms, 
with his idol-gods beside him. When the illumina- 
tion comes to him he cries out of his sleep. A similar 
spell was obtained by the ritual killing of a white bull, 
the flesh and blood of which were ceremonially partaken 
of by a representative person, who then fell into a 
deep slumber, while four Druids made an incantation 
over him. This was resorted to on such solemn occa- 
sions as the election of a high-king, when the choice 
was disputed. Whomsoever the sleeper saw in his 
dreams, was the appointed king.! 

Prognostications by breathing or blowing through 
the palm of the hands, by watching how the leaves or 
twigs blew on a waving tree, by sneezing, &c., are very 
old and are still practised in some parts of the British 
Isles. In an old Welsh poem the augury by trees 
seems to be referred to: 


If I had known as now I do / 
How clearly the wind blows on the sprigs of the waving wood, ? 
(I should not have done what I did). 


Augury by the notes of birds is also frequently referred 
to. ‘I adore not the voice of birds, nor sneezing, nor 

lots (or luck) in this world, nor a boy, nor omens, nor 
woman ’, said Columcille, referring to means of divina- 
tion common in his day; ‘ My Druid is Christ, the 
Son of God.’ It is said that it was from the Picts, 
six of whom settled in Magh Breagh, that the Irish 
derived ‘ Every spell, every charm, every augury by 

1 Three Irish Glossaries, ed. W. Stokes (1862), p. xxxvi; 
- Togail Bruidne dé Derga, pp. 14, 15; Serglige Conculaind, 
Ivische Texte, I, p. 200; Hull, Cuchulain Saga, pp. 231-2. 

2 Stephen, Literature “of the Cymry, pp. 331-2. 

12 
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sneezing, voices of birds, and every omen’. It would 
seem that the Irish domesticated the wren and the 
raven for purposes of divination. There are special 
little tracts on how this form of augury was to be 
carried out. ‘Ifa raven call from above the enclosed 
bed in the midst of the house, a distinguished grey- 
haired guest or clerics are coming to thee; if the 
raven says bacach, it will be a lay cleric (monk ?) ; if 
it calls gradh, gradh twice, it will be a man in orders. 

If it call from the north-east end of the house, 
robbers are going to steal the horses. If it call from 
the house-door, strangers or soldiers are coming. If 
it call from above the door, satirists or guests from a 
king’s retinue are coming.... If it speak with a 
small voice, err, err, sickness will fall on some one in 
the house or on some of the cattle... . If it call 
from a high tree, it foretells the death of a young lord. 
If from the top of the tree, it brings death-tidings of a 
king or one of noble lineage. If it go with thee on a 
journey, or in front of thee, and if it be joyous, thy 
journey will prosper and thou wilt get fresh meat, &c.’ 
Thus every sound made by the bird and its every 
position and movement were taken as having a definite 
meaning and significance. 

Incantations by crystals are a very ancient means of 
foreseeing future events in Ireland. The Royal Irish 
Academy possesses several crystal balls which were 
evidently used for the purpose of divining. When 
Queen Meave sought the woman-seer Fedelm before 
going forth to the Cattle Raid of Cooley (Tdéin Bé 
Cualnge) to find out from her what would be the fortune 
of the undertaking, she asked her to ‘look for her 
what would be the fate of her hosting ’ ; and the maiden 
‘looked for it’, evidently into a glass or crystal, and 
prophesied evil to the host. Meave said: ‘O Fedelm 

1 These raven and wren omens have been edited by R. I. 


Best in Eviw VIII (1916), pp. 114-26; and see K. Meyer in 
Mélustne, V (1890), 85; X (1900), 113. 
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the woman-seer, how seest thou the host?’ Fedelm 
answered and said: ‘I see very red, I see crimson.’ 
To all Meave’s expostulations she repeats the same 
ominous answer. 

Lady Wilde mentions a very ancient crystal globe 
with miraculous curative powers, belonging to the 
Marquis of Waterford, which is still borrowed by the 
country people to cure distempers in their cattle. It 
is of rock crystal, a little larger than an orange, circled 
round with a silver band. To effect a cure the ball is 
placed in a running stream and the cattle are driven 
backwards and forwards through the water many 
times. 

In Scotland the Faeth fiada or ‘ word-spell’! has 
great power ; it arises out of the ancient belief in the 
magic power of the word. It is said of a Highland 
witch ‘she gave him a word’ (thug 1 focal da) that is, 
she bewitched him. The /frith is also used, especially 
to find out the well-being of some one at a distance. 
Dr. George Henderson gives the following as a ‘ frith’ 
charm used in the Hebrides: 


‘I go out in thy path, O God! God be before me, God be 
behind me, God in my track; the knowledge that Mary made 
for her son, Brigit breathed through her palms; knowledge 
of truth, without knowledge of falsehood. As she obtained 
(her quest) so may I too see the semblance of that which I am 
myself in quest of.’2 

The incantation should be made on the first Monday 
of the quarter, immediately before sunrise, fasting and 
with bare feet and bare head and eyes closed. A 
‘ Hail Mary ’ is first said, and then the Frithear walks 
. sunwards round the house, the eyes being closed till 


1 The Faeth fiada has nothing todo with ‘ deer’ (fiadh), with 
which a false etymology has confuséd it in the story of St. 
Patrick at Tara; the story of his escape under the form of 
deer has been invented to support the etymology. 

® George Henderson, Norse Influences in Celtic Scotland, 
92-3; <A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, II, 158. A Frith 
Mhoire, or ‘ Augury of Mary ’, is there given. 
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the doorstep is reached, when he opens them, and 
looking through the circle made by his fingers and 
thumb, he judges of the character of the omen by the 
first object on which his eyes rest. If this should be a 
sacred symbol, such as two straws crossed, all is well. 
A man standing is a sign of recovery; a woman 
standing isa badsign. St. Brigit isa great prophetess ; 
as her pagan ancestor was a poetess and Druidess. 
The expression that she ‘ breathed through her palms’ 
recalls very early forms of divination. An old woman 
said that St. Bride was the sister of Our Lady; many 
legends make her ‘ The Mary of the Gael’. 

Absolute silence is obligatory for most spells if they 
are to succeed. Rev. Thomas Brock, of Guernsey, 
gives a curious account of how he one night at a late 
hour, passing by his church, saw a number of his 
parishioners walking in procession, in perfect silence, 
round the church, touching every angle as they passed. 
At the porch they knelt down and recited the Lord’s 
Prayer more than once. The ceremony, as he after- 
wards learnt, was to remove a spell supposed to be 
hanging over the son or daughter of one of the parties, 
but a single word uttered would have effectually broken 
the charm.? 

There is no doubt that the belief in divination often 
brought about the results expected from the practice 
of magical arts, independently of any supernatural 
force in the arts themselves. A Welsh servant-girl 
who tried to obtain a sight of her future husband by 
going round the parish church on All Hallow’s Eve, saw, 
to her great surprise, on the ninth round, her own 
master coming to meet her. She ran home and asked 
her mistress why she had sent her master to frighten 
her; but learned that he had not gone out of the 
house. But the mistress was so much upset by hearing 
of the appearance, that she took ill and soon after 
died. On her death-bed she besought the young 

1 E. MacCulloch, Guernsey Folklore, 388-9. 
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woman to be kind to her children. ‘ For’, she said, 
‘you are to become mistress here when I am gone.’ 

The cross within the circle enters into very early 
magic, both Gaelic and English ; it may have entered 
Anglo-Saxon folklore from the Gaelic. It is closely 
connected with solar beliefs. We find it developing 
among very ancient symbols on flagstones, which 
have all the appearance of being pre-Christian, 
such as those photographed by Mr. Romilly Allen 
in County Donegal in and near Glen Columcille.* 
There is no doubt that this saint was looked upon as 
a great diviner, and the Circle of Columcille, used in 
divination, a round circle with cross-bars, has found 
its way into Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of the eleventh 
century. It is a charm for a bee-keeper. Over it 
is written: ‘This is the circle of St. Columcille. 
Inscribe this circle with the point of thy knife on a 
soft stone and strike a stake into the middle of the 
bee-enclosure, and lay the stone above the stake so 
that it is all underground except that which is in- 
scribed.’ There are some very curious passages which 
bear on this subject in Irish literature, showing that 
even in pre-Christian times, the cross was looked upon 
as a symbol of magical power. In an old poem one 
“Engus, who seems to be the god of that name, ‘ brought 
the form of a cross’ to the lovely maiden Maistiu, 
who ‘ fashioned it as a mutual secret—a potent secret 
of evil power’. Here it seems a definitely magical 
instrument, employed as such in pagan times.‘ In 
another version of the story, Maistiu ‘made the shape 


1 J. Ceredig Davies, Folklore of West and Mid-Wales (1911), 
“22. 
r * Compare cross on quern in George Coffey, Guide to Celtic 
Antiquities of the Christian Period (1910), p. 81. 

* From Cott. Vit. E. xviii, fo. 13v ; and see Charles Singer, 
Early English Magic and Medicine, Proc. British Academy, 
IX (1920) ; and Schoepperle and O’ Kelleher, ‘0 ‘Donnell’ s Life of 
Columcille, p. 39. 

* Metrical Dindshenchas, E, Gwynn, Part WI (1913), 137. 
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of a cross on Angus’ tunic’. A number of gold 
circular disks have been found in Ireland with a broad 
cruciform ornament in the centre.? They are found in 
pairs along with interments. They have been com- 
pared to the solar chariot-disk found in Sweden, but 
it seems more likely that they were used for magical 
purposes. The figures of the kings sculptured in 
relievo on the great stone cross at Clonmacnois have 
similar round ornaments on their breasts. Probably 
they were worn much like the Urim and Thummim of 
the Jewish High Priest, who bore them on his breast 
when he went into the Holy Place ‘as a breast-plate 
of judgment ’.* It is very possible that the high Celtic 
cross is a direct development from these sacred magical 
objects; we see it passing through every stage of 
growth from the rude to the most highly ornamental 
form, but it retains throughout the general figure of 
the cross within the magical circle. Of somewhat the 
same growth are the wheel-like objects with legs, 
which are a form of the swastika, and certainly repre- 
sent the rolling motion of the sun in its path through 
the heavens. Of these the most conspicuous example 
is the symbol of the Isle of Man, the three legs united 
in a wheel-like form. Tradition says that in ancient 
times the island was concealed from view by a blue 
mist which hung around it ; it was inhabited only by 
fairies. Some fishermen who drifted to the shore were 
preparing to kindle a fire on the beach, when they 
were astonished to hear a fearful noise proceeding from 
the cloud which concealed the island from their view. 
When the first spark fell from their tinder-box, the 
fog began to move slowly up the side of the mountain, 
closely followed by a revolving object, like three legs 


1 ‘ Prose Dindshenchas,’ R.C., XV, pp. 335-6. 

* E.C. R. Armstrong, Catalogue of Ivish Gold Ornaments, 
Dublin (1920), Plate XIX. * Exodus xxviii. 36. 

“ Called the Lycian Symbol, from Lycian coins of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c.; or the Croix gammée. 
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of men joined together at the upper part of the thighs, 
and spread out like the spokes of a wheel. The Isle 
of Man, being the original home of Manannan mac Lir, 
who gave it his name, green rushes are carried to the 
top of the mountain in Barrule as the only tax paid 
to him.! A revolving wheel before the door of a castle 
is a familiar feature in Irish and in Arthurian romance. 
The fortress in which the beautiful maiden Blanaid 
lived in the Isle of Man or Manainn was guarded by a 
magic wheel at the door of the fort, so that none could 
enter till it stopped revolving.? Curoi’s castle, when 
he chanted a spell over it at night, revolved as swift as 
a millstone? In the Voyage of Maelduin one of the 
islands at which the travellers arrive, revolves, so that 
they see the people inside in glimpses. There is a 
striking instance of the same thing in a South Uist 
ballad : ; 


The circle of light (or the sun) was shadowed ; 
A great giant in the wheeling door ; 

A great giant coming from the strand, 

Better were death than to go and meet him. 


This is addressed to Caoilte, who sees a circle of light 
shaded by a great giant with five heads who is in the 
wheeling door whence light emerges. He asks Caoilte 
to pass straight on southwards, but Caoilte refuses and 
kills him with a short spear or brodaun.5 The German 
poem, Diu Krone, has also a revolving castle, and we 
find it also in La Mule sanz Frain and other Arthurian 
legends. 

Such wheels may have been suggested by the old 
notion that the sun revolved through the heavens in 
twelve divisions, each of which was provided with six 
openings with close-fitting shutters and strong cover- 

1 Manannan is Manawyddan ab Llyr in Welsh. 
® Keating, op. cit., II, 223. 

: ne oe (Irish Texts Society), II, p. 103. 
5 Campbell, West Highland Tales, III, 406. 
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ings, which opened one by one as he passed to let 
through the light of day. His path led through the 
constellations of the sky.1_ Chaucer’s ‘ House of Fame’ 
has the same idea. 

And evermo, so swift as thought, 


This queynte hous aboute wente, 
That never-mo hit stille stente.* 


We get this idea of the revolving heavens also in 
Bede’s treatise on Astronomy and Cosmogony, which 
says: ‘The heaven locketh up in its bosom all the 
world, and it ever turneth about us, swifter than any 
mill-wheel, as deep under the earth as it is above it. 
It is all round and solid and painted with stars.’ 
That is, the earth is fixed in the centre of the universe, 
and the sun and firmament are ever running about it. 

The magic circle was used to determine the date of 
festivals, if we may accept the words of an old Calendar, 
which says, speaking of the difficulty of computing 
Easter and Ascension Day, ‘ But the old in years shall 
by circle-craft (on circule crefte) find out the holy 
days.’ 

A curious legend that comes down from an early 
period in Ireland, speaks of a famous Druid, called 
Mogh Ruith (‘magus rotarum’), ‘the devotee’ or 
‘slave’ of the wheel, because ‘it was by wheel- 
incantation that he used to make his magical observa- 
tions’. He is distinctly connected with St. John’s 
Day and there is even a legend that when no one could 
be found to behead John the Baptist, this Irish Druid 
was sent for to doit. This is probably a later explana- 
tion of his connexion with Midsummer or St. John’s 
Day, where his position as Votary of the Wheel 


1 Saltair na Rann, E. Hull, The Poem-book of the Gael, p. 9. 

2 W. W. Skeat’s Edition (1894) III, 57. 

* Cockayne, op. cit. (1864), 233, 255. 

“ Calendarium seu menologium poeticum. Cotton Tib. 
B.I.2 ; Hickes’ Thesaurus (1703), I, 203. I owe this reference 
to Dr. W. Bonser, of University College, London. 
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probably denotes some official position in the wheel 
ceremonies of the Midsummer festival. He is said to 
have learned wizardry from Simon Magus and made 
with his help the rolling wheel that would pass over 
Europe before the Judgment Day.! It is perhaps 
still believed in Ireland that a Fiery Bolt and Dragon 
will on a St. John’s Eve that falls on a Friday pass 
through the land from the Old Head of Kinsale in the 
south to Lough Foyle in the north, destroying on its 
_ path three-fourths of the people.. This is explained to 
mean the Yellow Plague, which would pass like a flame 
of fire and a blast of wind, in punishment for the death 
of St. John. This prophecy was so firmly believed that 
when the festival fell on a Friday, in 1096, all the men 
of Ireland observed a total fast for three days every 
month, and a partial fast every day during the year. 
But the great pestilence is recorded in the previous 
year. Professor Macalister would connect the wheel- 
incantation with the bull-roarer. ‘Each who would 
hear it was deafened and any who should see it was 
blinded; while anyone who should strike the red, 
rough wheel was struck dead.’ It was evidently con- 
nected with some secret rite into which none of the 
uninitiated were allowed to pry. But the rite had 
nothing to do with the kingly ceremonies at Tara, as 
Professor Macalister suggests. It was part of the 
Midsummer festival and could have no other meaning 
than that of the sun at the solstice, so frequently 
represented by a moving wheel. 

It is possible that all wheels of Fortune, like the 
cast lead wheel from the Millingen collection in the 
British Museum, which revolves on a central pin and 

1 ‘Second Vision of Adamnan’, R.C. XII, p. 425 ; Keating, 
II, 320-1; S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 511; Coir 
Anmann, Irische Texte, III, p. 409; Eriu, IV, p. 173; Atkin- 
son and Bernard, Liber Hymnorum, II, 171. The legends of 
Mogh Ruith have been collected in Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie, XIV, p. 158 sqg., and cf. Revue Celtique XV, 
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has four spokes with human figures between each, 
were intended to figure forth the sun. On the third 
Sunday in June, which would nearly correspond with 
Midsummer Day, during a festival at Douai, a large 
wheel called the voue de fortune used to be carried 
through the streets before a wickerwork giant known 
as ‘le grand Gayant’, with other figures who posed 
as his children. Rolling a wheel was, too, part of the 
summer festivities at Mentz, and near Clarmont, in 
Aquitaine, up at least to the fifteenth century. Rolling 
a blazing wheel down a hill-side seems a very natural 
imitation of the course of the sun through the sky, 
especially appropriate to Midsummer Day, when the 
annual declension of the sun begins. The Celtic solar 
deity holds a wheel on his shoulder or beside him on 
the ground. In the Musée “du Louvre are statuettes 
found in the Marne district who carry a thunderbolt 
in one hand and a wheel in the left. They sometimes 
have a bunch of curious twisted objects over one 
shoulder.4 We recall the wheel which guided Cuchu- 
lainn across the Plain of Ill-luck, rolling itself before 


1S. Gaidoz, Etudes de Mythologie Gauloise; le dieu Gaulois 
du soleil et le symbolisme de la roue (1886); A. B. Cook, Zeus: 
a study in ancient religion (1916), I, 285; Frazer, Baldey the 
Beautiful, 163, 173, 334; O. Montelius, Nordisk Tidskrift, I. 


(See Appendix to this chapter, page 304.) 
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CHAPTER X 
THE PERILS OF THE WAY—I 


FOLKLORE RELATING TO THE MOTHER AND 
CHILD 


ERILS to soul and body accumulate about the 
p great moments of birth, marriage and death. A 
woman after childbirth is the most dangerous 
thing on earth ; demons are round about her and if she 
goes to a river to wash, the fish will all go away. Fish 
are a very pious race and cannot be touched by 
unholy hands, since they have on them the mark of 
Christ’s fingers. 

The idea of a ceremonial seclusion after and before 
childbirth arises partly out of natural causes and is 
widespread ; there are still traces of it in the birth- 
customs of these islands. A woman during pregnancy 
might not spin in Wales ; if she did so, her child would 
be hanged with a hempen rope. Her touch being per- 
nicious, she is cut off from dairy-work and some other: 
ordinary duties. Until she is ‘churched’ after the 
child’s birth, and, in the infant’s case, until it is 
baptized, both are specially open to fairy influences. 
The mother may be carried off, though if her husband’s 
clothes are spread over her, it will be a protection, 
for the fairies may be deceived into thinking her a 
man; the child may have a changeling left in its 
place, while the infant itself is transported to fairy- 
land. The only safety is to put a little salt on the 
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cradle or sew iron into its clothes. A curious form of 
childbirth charm used in the Orkneys consists of copies 
of the letter written by Abgarus, king of Edessa, to 
our Lord, and His reply. 

Only children born in an auspicious hour will have | 
success in life; and the hour of birth is retarded by 
various devices in old Irish stories.1 Children born 
on a Sunday are highly favoured and are secure from 
the malice of evil spirits. Those born after mid- 
night have the power of seeing the spirits of the 
departed.? 

To speak of earlier times, in ancient Ireland adultery 
was regarded with horror and punished by burning,® 
but irregular unions were common, and were recog- 
nized by law; illegitimate children having rights of 
inheritance equally with sons born in wedlock. Even 
several of the great saints, like Brigit, were born of 
slave-girls. The same conditions prevailed in Wales. 
The Venedotian code says that neither the law of the 
Emperor nor the law of the Church combined could 
force Howell the Good to alter tribal customs so far 
as to disinherit illegitimate sons. They continued to 
be recognized in both countries up to a late period. 
Instances of incest are common and may point back 
to social conditions which permitted such unions ; but 
they are usually explained as the result of drunkenness ; 
they suggest very primitive sleeping arrangements. 


1 Céty Anmann, sec. 42, p. 307; K. Meyer, Fianaigecht, p.5; 
S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 19, 354; Ch. Plummer, 
Vit@ Sanc. Hib., cxxxix, 34; P. Power, Life of St. Declan 
(Irish Texts Soc.), p. 9. 

* R. M. Fergusson, op. cit. 166. 

* ‘ Boy-deeds of Fionn mac Cumhail’, Oss. Soc. Trans., 
IV, = (1859) ; Ch. Plummer, Lives of the Irish Saints, II, p. 11. 

. Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales (1904), p. 52. 

: Paap poimanalaleg 55, P-. 313; sec. 62, p. 315; sec. 66, 
P. 317; and cf. p. 424, sec. 275-6; Keating, IT, 215, 232, 314; 
Anecdota, I, p. 18; Cal. of Oengus (1880), gloss to Nov. 13, 
p. clxix; Liber Hymnorum, II, p. 9. 
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There may be traces of the practice of the ‘ couvade ’ 
in the story of the debility of the warriors of Ulster 
at the time of the Td: b6 Cualnge and the explanation 
of its cause.! In any case, the idea of the ‘ couvade’ 
has not died out in these islands. Mrs. Leather gives 
instances of its existence among the Herefordshire 
cottagers, the husband becoming proportionately worse 
as his wife’s sufferings decreased.? In addition to the 
list of curious births collected by Mr. Hartland in his 
Legend of Perseus and Primitive Paternity, we may 
mention the tradition in the Saltair na Rann that 
Christ was born from the crown of the head of the 
Virgin Mary.* There may be traces of matriarchy in 
the frequent calling of men after their wives, and the 
use of a matronymic, with the omission of the name 
of the father, as in Conchobar mac Nessa, where the 
mother’s name was Ness. 

Recent researches into Gaelic inscriptions and 
pedigrees have shown that among the very earliest 
inscriptions, before documentary evidence begins, there 
are occasional feminine eponyms; and that certain 
sept-names are traced back to female ancestors. 
From his researches into the Irish Ogham inscriptions, 
Professor Eoin MacNeill finds that the custom of 
tracing descent from females belongs only to the 
earliest period, that of pagan belief, and dies out at a 
later period; it is found among some septs in a 
primary stage; but when these septs were at a later 
date sub-divided into sub-septs, the female ancestry 
falls out, and the ancestors appear to be always male.‘ 


4 E. Hull, Cuchulain Saga, 122, 203-5, 97-100. 

* Folklore of Herefordshire, 111-2; and see G. Henderson, 
Survivals in Belief among the ie (191 1), 58-63; Pennant, 
Tour in Scotland (1772), II, 

* Edited, Whitley Stokes (1883), CXLIV, p. 110; Purton 
and Gwynn, Monastery of Tallaght, sec. 1, p. 127. 

“ ‘The Irish Ogham Inscriptions,’ Proc. R.I.A. XXVII 
(1909), p. oe ; ‘Early Irish Population Groups,’ Ibid. XXIX 
(t911), p 
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The system of matrilineal succession to the throne 
prevailed among the Picts,! and may have been 
in force in early times in Ireland, if, as is gener- 
ally held, a considerable proportion of the original 
inhabitants was of Pictish stock. This supposition, 
which is founded upon the belief that the Cruithnigh 
were Picts, has, however, been disputed. An old 
tradition is that these people, on settling in Scotland , 
sent for wives from Ireland, promising, in return, that 
the succession should always be on the mother’s side. 

The importance of fire rites at birth should be noted. 
In Orkney, infants were ‘sained’ by fire soon after 
birth. A large rich cheese was made before birth 
and after birth cut in pieces and distributed among 
the matrons in attendance. The mother and child 
were then ‘ sained’ ; a fir-candle was whirled round the 
bed three several times, by which means evil influences 
were held to be averted. Another and probably later 
form of ‘ saining ’ is to draw the bed into the middle 
of the floor, after which the nurse waved round the 
bed an open Bible three times for each person in the 
name of the Trinity.* A newly-baptized infant, when 
brought home from the church, was waved through 
the flame by the mother or midwife while they repeated 
three times ‘ Let the fire consume thee now, if ever.’ 
It is still the custom in the north of Scotland to place 
a child in a cloth over a basket of provisions and 
convey it thrice round the crook of the chimney.* 

A mother must not cross the doorstep till she goes 
to be churched; and the child’s name must not be 
mentioned before the christening. It is a good sign 
if it cries in church, for the voice is that of the evil 
spirit being driven into the baptismal water. Accord- 


1 Irish additions to Nennius, in Skene, Chronicles of the 
Picts and Scots, p. 23. 

* Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, I, 135; III, 230. 
us a ira Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scotland 
1635), 17 
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ing to another less trustworthy version a baby that 
does not cry is too good to live. An infant’s right 
hand must not be washed for a certain time in order 
that it may gather riches through life, and the finger- 
nails should not be cut for a year, but bitten off, 
lest the child grow up light-fingered or thievish. If 
the first parings are buried under an ash-tree, he will 
become a ‘top-singer.’1 A child must be carried 
upstairs for luck before being taken down or out ; 
even up a ladder is better than nothing; and a 
gift of bread and cheese should be given by the 
woman who carries the child to church to the first 
person they meet. This will bring luck; to refuse 
it would bring ill-luck to the child. A little salt or 
sugar should be put in the infant’s mouth for luck 
when it first visits another house; or according to a 
North of England version, egg, salt and white bread or 
cake ; in East Yorkshire sometimes also a few matches 
will be given to light the child to heaven. The 
cradle has its own folklore. To rock an empty cradle 
or ‘toom’ is a sure sign of death; in the North of 
England the cradle is sacred, and in case of distraint 
for debt, it may not be sold. Most of these precautions 
are against the evil eye; and many means are em- 
ployed to avoid the dangers that surround the young 
child from this cause. 

It has seemed worth while to enumerate some of 
these details of local superstitions to show how the 
evil eye or ill-luck is supposed to haunt a human 
being from his first entry into the world, and the pains 
that are taken to render it innoxious and preserve the 
child from danger. A neighbour, a fairy, a demon 
may alike have their eye upon the unfortunate infant 
visitor to this planet, and unless carefully provided 
against, may steal it away, or ‘ change’ it, or in some 

1 Liverpool Mercury, February 12, 1867; Burne and 


Jackson, Shropshire Folklore, 284; James Napier, Folklore of 
the West of Scotland (1879), 31. 
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way blast its existence. To-day, these precautions, 
if thought of at all, are carried out in joke or as old 
habits of which the meaning has been forgotten. But 
they were once real and the perils they represented 
pervaded all life and darkened existence. 

In Gaelic Scotland the rite of baptism is held to be 
of great importance. The child was in peril from all 
evil influences until it was baptized ; the evil eye might 
strike it, or the fairies go away with it; if it died 
unchristened, its soul would be lost. To avert these 
perils, a temporary form of christening is sometimes 
resorted to. Immediately after birth, the nurse drops 
three drops of water on the child’s forehead in the 
name of the Three Persons of the Trinity, representing 
wisdom, peace and purity, and a preliminary name is 
given. If the child is a boy, he is called Maol-Domh- 
nuich, the ‘Servant’ or ‘ Votary of Sunday’; a girl 
is called Griadach ; these names being.dropped when 
the child is baptized. If such a child died before the 
actual baptism could be carried out, it could be buried 
in consecrated ground and could not be interfered with 
by ill influences. This was called the Baptismal 
Blessing (am Beannachadh Baistidh).1 On the other 
hand, Sir James Napier says that to name a child 
by any other name till after baptism is deemed 
unlucky.? In the twelfth century, the father could 
immerse the child thrice in water immediately after 
birth, or in the case of the child of a rich man, thrice 
in milk? Lay baptism of a child in danger of death 
or in a place where no clergyman can be got, is still 
allowed in the Christian churches. 

Gaelic has a special word, tarén, for the ghost of an 
unbaptized infant, which was thought of as going 
about wailing in distress; they will wander in the air 
till the Judgment Day, lamenting their hard fate. 

1 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, I, pp. 114-5. 

2 Folklore of the West of Scotland (1879), p. 31. 

® Proceedings of the Synod of Cashel, a.p. 1172. 
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But in other districts unbaptized infants were thought 
of as being dipped in water in the unseen world at the 
feet of Christ, a more merciful and beautiful conception.! 

The idea that an unbaptized infant is followed by 
a black demon and a baptized child by a white angel 
has not yet quite died out. Archdeacon Farrar, des- 
cribing the baptistry of Westminster Abbey, says: 
‘The vestibule is meant to teach that the Church is 
only entered by Holy Baptism, while the little useless 
North Door at the end of the nave was built for the 
_ escape of the evil spirit exorcised in the water of the 
font.”2 In the Roman Church the ceremony of 
exorcism is still a function of certain minor orders of 
clergy. It is also believed that a baby that does not 
cry at its baptism has not had the devil driven out of 
him. But, on the other hand, it is said thatif a baby 
is ‘ shortened ’ before it is baptized (i.e. put into short 
frocks) it will be noisy and cross during its christening 
and will remain so ever after.* 

In Leeds the souls of unbaptized infants are confused 
with the ‘Gabriel hounds’ and are called ‘ Gabble 
rechet’; which corresponds to the German folklore 
conception connecting unbaptized infants with the 
Furious Host or wild hunt. The mysterious lady 
Frau Bertha is ever attended by troops of unbaptized 
children, who join the wild huntsman and sweep with 
him and his pack across the wintry sky. In North 
Devon they are called ‘Yeth Hounds’; ‘ Yeth’ 
being the word for ‘ heath’ or ‘ heathen’ in the local 
dialect. Unbaptized infants are there buried in a 
separate part of the churchyard called ‘ Chrycimers’ 
or Christianless hill, and it is the belief that their 


pita Henderson, Survivals in Belief among the Celts, 
217. 
® Article in The English Ilustvated Magazine, on ‘ Nooks 
and Corners of Westminster A 
© N. and Q., seventh series, Vol. X (1890), p. 207 ; XI (1891), 
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spirits, which cannot be admitted into Paradise, hunt 
the Evil One, to whom they ascribe their unhappy 
condition, with the pack of ‘ Yeth ’ or heathen hounds.! 

The Welsh, Irish and Norse peoples all seem to 
have had a form of pagan baptism, accompanied with 
the giving of the name. In the Welsh tale of Pwyll, 
Prince of Dyved, we read that Teirnion, Lord of 
Gwent Is Coed, baptized the infant he had found on 
his threshold, giving him the name of Gwri Wallt 
Euryn, because what hair he had upon his head was 
yellow as gold. And in one of the bardic poems 
ascribed to Taliesin called ‘ The Reproof of the Bards ’, 
the bard is counselled to be silent as to the name of 
his verse and also as to the name of his grandsire 
before he was baptized. In the story of Math, Son 
of Mathonwy, the youngest of the transformed deer is 
reserved and is baptized, being called Hydwn. The 
same thing happens to the young hog and young wolf- 
cub, and to Dylan, son of the Wave. Baptism seems 
to have been the usual custom in ancient Wales. The 
maiden Blodeuwedd, formed out of the blossoms of 
the oak, the blossoms of the broom, and the blossoms 
of the meadow-sweet, was baptized before she became 
the wife of Gwydion.® 

In Irish literature there are several instances of 
pagan baptism. When Conall cernach was born 
‘Druids came to baptize the child into heathenism 
and they sang the heathen baptism over the little 
child.’ In the same tract we find a child of the name 
of Cu Corb who is said to have been so called because he 
was long unbaptized and therefore polluted (cotrbthe).4 
In the story of the Birth of Brandub, son of Eochu, 
two twin sons are born to Eochu’s wife on the same 


1 William Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Counties 
(1879), 131-2. 
. E. Guest, Mabinogion (1877), 355. 
8 Tha, 420, 421, 426. 
* Céir ‘Anmann, 393, 361. 
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night that two twin daughters were born to the wife 
of his companion Gabran. ‘The boys were baptized 
first and the two girls afterwards. And at the baptism 
the Druid said: ‘‘ Be ye not ashamed, oh women. 
These two boys are twins and the two girls are twins.” 
And to the boys he gave the names Aed and Brandub.’! 
In all these cases it is evident that the Druid acted 
in an official function, as priest; and that it was his 
duty to carry out the ritual and to name the child. 
The ritual of baptism is almost world-wide ; the sym- 
bolism of water as a purifying agent, combined with 
the desire for the welfare of the new-born child, have 
led Jews, Norsemen, some tribes of New Zealand and 
the Hervey Islands and the Indian tribes of Guiana, 
as well as Christians, to adopt this form of symbolic 
purification, of which the bestowal of the new name 
is the lasting outward sign.? How far one nation has 
influenced another in the adoption of this rite, it is 
impossible to say; but in some places it seems to 
have been practised by native peoples before the 
introduction of outside religious teaching had reached 
them. The Norse ‘ poured water’ over their infants 
when they gave them their names from the time of 
Harald Fairhair onwards, and the rite carried with it 
important implications. The right of inheritance de- 
pended on the infant having received baptism; and 
a father could not expose his child after sp 

It established a life-bond between the baptized child 
and the witnesses ; it was followed by ‘ knee-seating ’ 
or placing the child on the knee of the foster-father 
who, in a more real manner, took the place of the god- 
parents of modern times. The rite of baptism was 
called Ausa Vatni, and it was an integral part of the 
Asa creed. 


1 Z.C.P., II, 136. oe 
* See Mallet, Northern Antiquities, p. 205; J. A. Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs (1879), pp. 47-50. 
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In Voluspa we read : 


* Modir Spr Lig to a boy, 


Wrapped him in silk; 
Sprinkled him with water, 


Named him jarl.’ 


It is necessary to remember this established Norse 
custom in relation to the practice of pre-Christian 
baptism in these countries, where they for so many 
centuries made their home ; but they did not introduce 
it here; it is evident that it existed in Ireland at an 
earlier date. Traders and vikings who lived partly in 
each country gave up baptism, but retained the old 
custom of ‘ prime-signing’. When King Olaf Haralds- 
son asked the trader Toki whether he was baptized, 
he replied: ‘I am prime-signed but not baptized, 
because I have been in turn with heathens and 
Christians, though I believe in the White Christ (Hvits 
Krist)’ The rite made them free of both types of 
persons with whom they had trading relations. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE PERILS OF THE WAY-—II 
FOLKLORE OF THE HEARTH AND HOME 


HE early clan life had its own social system 
and its own folklore, but in proportion as 


settlements took place all over the country 
and people became fixed in villages each with his own 
home and within the limits of his own family, a new 
conception of things sprang up, which created a new 
series of folklore ideas. The communal conception of 
life gave place to the conception of the family, with | 
the father as its head, and the home as its place of 
abode. The clan or community was no longer the 
central unit, with the wide spaces of land and forest 
as its surrounding scene, and a communal system as 
its mode of action; the cottage with its family-life 
gradually replaced the older order, and became the 
centre of a man’s activities and the chief interest in 
his life. The individual replaced the community and 
the home replaced the village. A man’s house became 
his castle, the place over which he alone had jurisdiction 
and held authority; and into which the visitor or 
stranger might only enter by permission of the owner. 
His wife was his own, and his children were his own ; 
they no longer belonged of right to the lord of the manor 
or the chief of the tribe. So largely has this conception 
of life entered into the modern mind that the welfare 
of the community, once the main object of man’s 
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existence, is now only regarded as having a secondary 
claim on his attention; and his interest has to be 
aroused by frequent and urgent appeals, civil or 
political, before he can be induced to take an active 
part in public affairs. The change was brought about 
through the increase of population, which placed each 
individual at a greater distance, actually and mentally, 
from the centre of those affairs which had a relation 
to the community, in other words, from the state ; 
and from the increasing sense of ownership which the 
possession of a fixed home and plot of ground im- 
parted. The development of society may be said, in 
general, to have passed through three stages, that of 
the community or tribe; that of the family group, 
which included in its earlier stages the kindred 
and cousins of the head of the family as well as his 
immediate children; and thirdly, the private family 
consisting of a man and his wife and children, dwelling 
in one home and having interests separate from those 
of the neighbours even in the same village. The 
‘outlander’ or ‘stranger’ was in the first stage a 
member of any community having a different chief 
and dwelling outside the clan borders; in the second 
stage, he might be the man in the neighbouring village ; 
but in the third stage, he was any individual who did not 
belong to the family which dwelt, in ordinary circum- 
stances, under the same roof and was in submission to 
the same father. This gradual narrowing down of the 
scope of relationships which was only brought about by 
centuries of slow evolution from the open-air, free and 
semi-savage conditions which meet us in our earliest 
records, to the narrow particularism of modern life, 
carried with it a changing view of things the marks of 
which are deeply impressed on our existing folklore. 
The sacred isolation of the home must now be guarded 
by special rites ; its threshold was a place of passage to 
be protected from alien influences and unseen perils ; 
its centre was the domestic hearth, the original altar 
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and the abode of the house-gods, who must be pro- 
pitiated and adored. The sacrifice of a cock on enter- 
ing a new house and the dropping of its blood on the 
threshold was a recognition of this sacredness of the 
home and the necessity for its purification ; } and the 
sprinkling of blood on the doorposts was, just as in 
the case of the Israelitish Passover, the warning to the 
avenging spirit to pass over and leave the exempted 
house untouched. 

It is an old superstition throughout the west of Ire- 
land, that blood must be spilled on the ground on St. 
Martin’s Day; if a black cock or goose cannot be 
obtained for sacrifice, people have been known to cut 
their fingers, and let the blood drop upon the earth. 
But a black cock or a goose are the usual sacrifices. 
The blood is sprinkled over the floor and on the thres- 
hold.? In the Aran Isles, west of Galway, the day is 
observed with great solemnity. It is said that St. 
Martin, having given away all his goods to the poor, 
was often in want of food, and one day he entered a 
widow’s house and asked for food. The widow was 
poor, and having no meat in the house, she sacrificed 
her young child, boiled it, and set it before the saint 
for supper. Having finished his meal the saint de- 
parted, and the mother went over to the cradle of her 
child to weep its loss; but lo! it was lying in a gentle 
sleep, whole and well. To commemorate this miracle, 
and out of gratitude to the saint, the sacrifice of some 
living creature was made yearly in his honour. The 
blood is sprinkled on the ground and along the door- 
posts, both without and within the threshold and at 
the four corners of each room in the house; and some 
of the flesh is given to the first beggar who comes by, 
in the name and for the honour of St. Martin. The 
rich farmers will sacrifice a sheep, the poor a black or 


1 Mélusine, I, p. 1 
* Lady Wilde, Ancien Legends, Mystic Charms and Super- 
stitions of Ireland (1899), 220-2. 
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white hen, the whole family feasting afterwards on the 
sacrificed animal. In some places the master of the 
house would draw a cross on the arm of each member of 
the family and mark it out in blood; whoever was 
signed with blood was safe from demon or fairy injury. 
No woman must spin on St. Martin’s Day; no miller 
should grind his corn, and no wheel should be turned. 
This custom is still held sacred in the Western Isles. 

The threshold being symbolic of the entry into a new 
series of spiritual influences, the passing over it becomes 
a sacred act. In Ireland the peasants of the south and 
west regard the portion of the earthen floor of their 
houses just inside the threshold, which they call ‘ the 
welcome of the door ’, as sacred, and clay taken from 
this spot has curative properties. He who enters 
pauses to say ‘God bless all here.’ 

The threshold must be protected by charms. The 
horseshoe, because it is made of iron and is roughly in 
the form of a crescent, and therefore a lunar symbol, 
is particularly lucky. If it be cast from the near hind 
leg of a grey mare, so much the better. But it must 
be found, not made for the purpose; and it must be 
nailed up, points upward, and with its own nails. 
Equally lucky is the form known as the swastika, or 
cross with curved ends, in all countries a sun-symbol 
and a fortunate figure. Mrs. Leather tells us that iron 
in spiral shape, or two pieces crossed, swastika-like, 
are fastened in some districts to the ends of bolts or 
iron pins to strengthen farm-buildings, the reason given 
being that they would preserve the house from being 
struck by lightning. They are therefore used as sun 
or fire symbols.? 

In the British Islands the swastika seems to have 
been a very old sign. It is found in Ireland on two 
monuments in a killeen near the head of Cloonlough ; 
in Glencar, Co. Kerry ; and also on two Ogham pillars, 


1 E. Lovett, Magic in Modern London (1925), 98-9. 
* Folklore of Hevefordshive, 14~-15. 
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Thus a symbol which has been found among the Per- 
sians and Indians, at Mycenae, and on coins of Pales- 
tine, Greece and Sicily and on gold objects in Scandi- 
navia, has made its way to the extreme west of Ireland. 
In one example from Glencar, Co. Kerry, it is inscribed 
in a square as the foot-design of which the upper portion 
is a cross contained within circles, to which it is united 
by a straight line, while beneath, but separate, is a 
similar design but with curved instead of straight lines. 
A free curvilinear swastika also appears under a 
symbol containing a plain Latin cross on the back side. 
On the right side is carved a curious labyrinthine 
pattern, and a somewhat similar design completes the 
decoration on the left side. On the other monument 
from Glencar, the back and front show a Latin cross, 
one with a pendant ornament of a circular form, while 
on the two sides are swastikas of a formal type, enclosed 
in squares. 

Once over the threshold the visitor is in safety. He 
stands under the protection of the friendly house- 
Spirits or genii. But to be neither within the house 
nor without the house or sacred place is ominous, for 
there unseen and possibly evil influences have much 
power. The ghost of a monk which haunted Aconbury 
church was laid by the clergy burying him in an empty 
bottle, beneath his tomb, in the church wall, ‘ neither 
in the church nor out of the church ’. Since then, noth- 
- ing has been seen of him. From the same source we 
get a similar story of a girl who flung a handful of rue 
at a bridegroom who had been her lover as he came out 
of church after the wedding, with the words ‘ May you 
fue this day as long as you live!’ People said the 
curse would come true; because the rue was taken direct 
from the plant to the churchyard and thrown ‘ between 
holy and unholy ground ’, i.e. between the church and 


1 Charles Graves, ‘On the Croix Gammée, or Swastika’, 
Trans. of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXVII (1879), pp. 
31, 41. 
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the churchyard.! It is curiously said that St. Brigit 
was born ‘ neither within the house nor without the 
house ’, which we may take to mean that the fairy- 
hosts were concerned in her birth and destiny.? Still 
more unlucky is it to stumble on the threshold : 
For many men that stumble at the threshold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 
Third Part of King Henry VI, Act iv, sc. 7.) 
The idea that the hearth is a sacred place as being 
the centre of the house and the place of warmth and 
safety, is brought out in many Highland and Irish 
prayers or charms for the saving or ‘ sparing’ of the 
seed of the fire at night. The Gaelic hearth keeps a 
perpetual fire, which is never allowed to go out. At 
night, it was raked together, and a coal or two was 
covered deeply beneath embers, so that it might be 
found alive in the morning. This little ceremony has 
the aspect of a religious act and is accompanied by a 
short prayer or rune, such as this from Co. Cork :— 
I saye this fire 
As kind Christ saves, 
Mary at the two ends of the house 
And Brigit in the middle. 
All that there are of angels 
And of saints in the City of Graces 
Protecting and keeping 
The folk of this house till day.® 
Such runes are found all over the Gaelic-speaking dis- 
tricts. It will be noticed that St. Brigit in her aspect 
as keeper of fire is invoked as the guardian of the centre 
of the house, the place where the peat-turfs are burn- 
ing. In the Highlands we get many similar short 
poems, for the ‘ smooring ’ or covering the fire (beann- 
chadh smalaidh) at night, or its kindling in the morning. 
Here is part of one from the Hebrides ‘: 
1 E. M. Leather, Herefordshive Folklore, 31, 115. 
* Lismore Lives, ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 182; line 1200. 
* D. Hyde, Religious Songs of Connacht, II, p. 51. 
* A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, I, 235. 
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I will raise the hearth-fire, as Mary would. 

The encirclement of Brigit and Mary, 

On the fire and on the floor, 

And on the household all. 

Who are they on the bare floor? John and Peter and Paul. 
Who Hae they by my bed? The lovely Brigit and her Foster- 


g. 
Who are those watching over my sheep? The fair loving 
Mary and her Lamb. 


Elsewhere it is ‘ eight mighty steeds ’ that protect the 
sleeping family instead of angels; or Peter and Paul 
who stand as wards on the floor of the house. 


The very familiar form of protective charm known as 
the White Paternoster, is found all over the British 
Isles. Itis a simple rhyme that might easily be carried 
from one place to another. The English form runs: 


Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 


Or, in one of many variations, we get, instead of the 
last two lines, the following : 


One to watch, and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away. 


It is curious to find the same rhyme in Gaelic in Co. 
Mayo. Translated, it runs: 


Four corners to my bed, four angels round it spread; 
If I die before the morning, in heaven may my soul be dawning. 


Or again in Aran, where it is closer to the English form : 


Four posts around my bed, Four angels have it spread ; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; Keep me, O God, till the 
day shall dawn.? 


1D. Hyde, op. cit., II, 49, 51. 
* D. Hyde, op. cit., Il, p. 217; and cf. the Couttes Martin- 
engo-Cesaresco’s article in Essays in the Study of Folk-songs, 


203-13. 
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The entry of a bride into her new home is attended 
with ceremonies connected with the threshold. To 
avoid future ill-luck, she must not step on the doorstep 
but must be carried over it. The same thing ought to 
be done on leaving the church-porch. In the same 
manner the mother of a new-born child must not cross 
the doorstep till she goes out to be churched, this cere- 
mony being held to counteract evil influences. A 
woman does not hold the superior place in folk-belief 
that she aspires after in real life. To meet a woman in 
setting out on an expedition is a bad omen; and if a 
woman first crosses the threshold on New Year’s Morn- 
ing, ill betides it to the person who meets her throughout 
the rest of the year. A fisherman meeting a woman on 
his way to the boats, will turn back and go home rather 
than encounter the bad luck that she will bring his 
fishing ; and Miss Burne relates that in the year 1860, 
an old woman who had worked many years in the gar- 
dens of Apley Castle would shut herself into her house 
all day if on putting her head out of doors for the first 
time in the morning, she saw one of her own sex.? 

A very similar custom to that of lifting the bride over 
the threshold is that of the ‘Gaudy Loup ’, ‘ Petting- 
stone ’ or ‘ Louping stone ’, as it is variously called in 
different villages in the North of England. This is a 
ceremony in which the bride was called upon to leap 
over a stool or rope or bench at the church porch or 
gate. It is now supposed to mean that the bride leaves 
all her pets and humours behind her ; but a comparison 
with the story of Math, Son of Mathonwy, in the Mabin- 
ogion would suggest that it was originally intended as a 
test of virginity.? 

A still more symbolic rite is that of leading the young 
bride to the home-hearth, and putting the poker and 
tongs into her hand, as symbols of her place as the 
presiding genius of the new homestead ; while the keys 


1 Jackson and Burne, Shropshire Folklore, p. 265. 
* Lady C. E. Guest, Mabinogion (1877), 421. 
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of the household were handed to her by the mother-in- 
law, to remind her of her duties as a wife. It is to be 
remembered that the hearth in the cottier’s dwelling 
in both Scotland and Ireland was in the centre of the 
dwelling-room and not at the end, as in the modern 
house ; and that it was open on allsides. It was there- 
fore under the roof-tree of the house and was the 
gathering place for all the family, and the symbol of 
their union. It was also the residence of the house- 
- spirit or house-god, and we still speak of the ‘ sacred 
hearth’. In a rare book quoted in Ellis’ Brand (1875), 
II,.504, we read: ‘ Doth not the warm zeal of an Eng- 
lishman’s devotion make them maintain and defend 
the sacred hearth, as the sanctuary and chief place of 
residence of the tutelary lares and household gods, and 
the only court where the lady fairies convene to dance 
and revel?’ ? 

It is believed that the power of fire is so great that 
it can draw a person towards itself and make him help- 
less to resist. Sir John Rhys says that when an animal 
dies on a farm, and this is supposed to be caused by some 
evil influence, the carcass should be burnt in the open 
air and a watch set for the first person who passes by. 
The person who did the act is obliged to come, through 
the efficacy of the fire. The animal chosen was usually 
a calf and was burnt whole, skin and all. But unless 
the bewitched got possession of the heart, he lost his 
powers. The informant said that his father and three 
other men were out fishing successfully two or three 
miles from the shore, when one of them insisted on 
being put on land and would have leaped into the sea 
had he not been taken in. When he got on shore they 
saw him hurrying away towards the spot where a beast 
was burning in the corner of a field.? 

In Wales the basis of the recognition of the three 

1 Paradoxical Assertions ed Philosophical Problems, by 
R. H. (1664), 2nd part, p. 

® J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, t 304-5. 
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grades of kindred seems to have been the hearth, which 
was the centre of the household, and thus, in a meta- 
phorical sense, the household itself. Old Welsh laws 
say: ‘ Three hearths (aelwyd) that are to make satis-_ 
faction on account of such as shall not be under fealty 
to the lord; that of the father, of an elder brother, 
and of a father-in-law.’! The hearth was the symbol 
of family ownership and inheritance. The right of 
the son on succession was to uncover the hearth of his 
father or ancestor. The legal term for the recovery by 
an ejected son of his patrimony was the uncovering 
' again (dadenhudd) of the parental hearth. The fire- 
back-stone, set up against the central pillar of the hut, 
supporting the roof, was a memorial or witness of land 
and homestead, ‘ because it bore the mark of the kin- 
dred upon it.’ It was the pentanvaen or ‘ head-fire- 
stone ’, and was an equal witness concerning land with 
that of the elders of country or kin, or of heirs. Thus 
the hearth was the focus of the rights of kindred, and an 
exiled son or grandson or great-grandson returning to 
the homestead solemnly uncovered the ancestral hearth. 
A family hearth was founded by occupation of four 
generations.? 

It has been suggested that the cause of the sacredness 
of the hearth was the burial of ancestors under it, thus 
connecting it with ancestor-worship. On this point 
the following remarks, kindly sent to me by Professor 
F. Gwynn Jones of Aberystwyth, are of interest. He 
says that he is unaware of any tale clearly indicative of 
such a practice; but Mrs. Gwynn Jones, who remem- 
bers very well the traditions of forty years ago in the 
Vale of Clwyd, recalls that children used to be told that 
if they were not good they would be buried under the 
hearth. Professor Gwynn Jones also has a ‘hazy 
recollection ’ that farm servants employed by his father 

1 Welsh Laws, II, 132, 99, 227. 

* Venedotian Code, II, xiv, 2; Frederic Seebohm, The 

‘bal System in Wales (1904), pp. 81-4. 
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used to tell tales of some person who buried his wife, 
or wives, under the hearth. He adds: ‘There isalsoa 
Welsh folksong in which an old man says he desired to 
be buried under the hearthstone. It is a humorous 
song with question and answer. When asked what he 
would do there he replies that he would ‘listen to the 
boiling of the porridge! ’’’. But it is better not to dog- 
matize on slight foundations as to the British custom. 
_ The idea of foundation sacrifice is closely connected 
with the purification of the threshold. The grim story 
of the sacrifice of Odhran or Oran at the founding of the 
monastery of Hy or Iona by St. Columba cannot be 
airily set aside in face of the generally prevalent custom 
of burial of a living creature on such occasions. The 
only thing to wonder at is that in a saint’s Life it has 
been allowed to survive. In its simplest form the story 
is as follows. Said Columcille to his family (i.e. fellow- 
monks): ‘It is well for us that our roots should go 
under ground here. It is permitted to you that some | 
one of you should go under the earth here or under the 
mould of the island to consecrate it.’ Oran rose up 
readily, saying, ‘ If I should be taken, I am ready for 
that.” ‘O Oran,’ saith Columcille, ‘thou shalt have 
the reward thereof. No prayer shall be granted to any 
one at my grave, unless it is first asked of thee.’ Then 
Oran went to heaven. Columba founded a church by 
him afterwards. Bishop Reeves, in his edition of 
Adamnan’s Life of the saint, calls this a ‘ curious and 
not very creditable’ story. It is ignored by Adamnan. 
It may be an embroidery upon the early death of Oran 
soon after the arrival of the party in the island, but it is 
much more likely to be a survival of the custom of 
foundation sacrifice. Certainly the sixteenth-century 
Life of the saint, compiled in Donegal near Columba’s 
old home and by one of his race, has no doubt of the 
meaning of the incident. After relating it in much the 
same words as above, it is added: ‘ And Oran then 
1 Lismore Lives, lines 1007-1023. 
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received death by the will of God and Columcille. And 
he was laid beneath the clay of that island. Hence 
the burial-place of Oran in Iona is the name of that 
place to-day.’ And the narrative continues with the 
account of the building of the church.! Whitley Stokes 
points out that in the Yellow Book of Lecan, the name 
Emain, the capital of pre-Christian Ulster, afterwards 
Armagh, is said to be derived from ema, ‘ sanguis ’, and 
uin, ‘ unius ’: ‘ quia sanguis unius hominis (effusus est) 
in tempore conditionis ejus.’* Thus the same ceremony 
was traditionally connected with the original founding 
of the court of the Red Branch. In Wales the same 
custom was known. When Guorthigern wishes to 
build Dinas Emris, his Druids say, ‘ Nisi infantem sine 
patre invenies et occidetur ille, et arx a sanguine suo 
aspergatur, nunquam aedificabitur in aeternum.’® 

M. Gaidoz points out that the object believed to be 
attained by the sacrifice of a human being, or failing 
him, a substitute, is that his spirit should remain 
attached to the place of his death and become its 
guardian.‘ 

1 O’Donnell’s Life of Columcille, ed. A. O’Kelleher and G. 
Schoepperle (1918), pp. 201-3. 

® Three Irish Glossaries, p. xli, note. For examples of this 
widespread custom, see Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie. 

* Stevenson’s ed. of Nennius, c. xli-xlii, p. 31, and see 


supra, pp. 92-4. 
4 Mélusine, iv, 16. 
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_ CHAPTER XII 
THE PERILS OF THE WAY—III 
FOLKLORE ABOUT DEATH 


q “\HE belief that the soul returns after death to > 
the place where it lived differs somewhat in 
different traditions. Some say that the soul 

returns a few instants after death and remains during 

the period ofinterment. Soon after the spirit leaves the 
body it will travel all the ground travelled over when 
alive, and during this time it is visible. The journey 
takes a miraculously short time. An extension of this 
belief is that the spirit of the person who has been last 
interred must watch the churchyard until the next 
funeral takes place, or, according to another version, 
for a year after interment. In the Highlands there is 
often a rush made between two funerals taking place 
at the same time, each trying to get to the cemetery 
first, in order that the wearisome duty of watching 
may devolve on the other corpse and the first may not 
be disturbed. In Brittany, where parallels of nearly 

all these customs are to be found,! the last buried in a 

parish in each year is called the ‘ Ankou’, who is, in 

fact, death itself. He is a skeleton and rides about the 
village in a chariot, warning those who are about to 
die. He is not a demon but the friend of the living and 

the messenger of God. . 

1 See Anatole le Braz, La Légende de la Mort (1893), p. 57- 


61, 65. 
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Tears should not be allowed to fall heavily upon the 
dead, for the dropping of the tears of mourners are felt 


like heavy weights, hindering the deceased from the. 


rest he needs. A sudden gust of wind which does not 
move anything may be the passing of the soul of a 
dying person. The dead are always cold. In Curtin’s 
story, the ghost of Mary FitzGerald says, ‘ You saw me 
on the strand, walking back and forth, perishing with 
the cold.’ Both in Scandinavian and Celtic legend 
Hell is cold, not hot. But to give a pair of shoes and 
stockings to a poor person in the name of the deceased 
will keep the ghost warm and content. On St. John’s 
Eve spirits warm themselves by sitting on the hot 
pebbles that have been thrown into the bonfires; but 
if a tripod has been left on the hearth in the home 
unused, a firebrand should be placed under it, to warn 
the souls that it is still too hot. 

To aid its return the corpse must be left perfectly 
free ; if the stockings are pinned together the fastening 
must be removed; a man whose stockings had been 
left pinned together was heard on the night after the 
funeral calling to his widow to come and loose him.* 
Every string in the shroud must be cut before coffining 
the corpse, otherwise it could get no rest. The dead 
do not forget the living ; they watch over their actions. 
A widow who dies in America comes, two weeks after 
death, to visit her boy in Kerry.* Tim Sheehy, who 
died because falsely accused of burning a cow-house, is 
permitted to return before burial to protest his inno- 
cence. Jean Gomper goes into the next world to get a 
receipt for money.‘ 

The soul lingers near the body for some time after 
the moment of death. In the islands off the west coast 
of Ireland, no funeral wail is permitted to be raised 


1 J. Curtin, Tales of the Munster Fatries, 146. 
® Ibid., 157. § Ibid., 146. 
* Ibid., 149; comp. the Celtic belief in the repayment of 
debts in the next world, Val. Max. VI, 6, ro. 
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until three hours after death, as the sounds of lament- 
ation might hinder the soul from leaving the body, 
and would place the demons lying in wait for it on the 
alert ; or, according to what seems an earlier version, 
‘lest the wail of the mourners should waken the dogs 
who are waiting to devour the souls of men before they 
can reach the throne of God.’ Lighted rushes were 
placed round the bed to frighten away the demons. 
These demons have evidently replaced the watch-dogs 
of Hades. There seems to have been some belief in a 
dog of the spirit or fairy-world, a Cu-sidh, independently 
of the classical doctrine of Cerberus. In Wales we 
have the Cwn Annwn, who are dogs of the abyss or 
hell. In some parts of the country they are called 
Dogs of the Sky (Cwn Wybir) and in others Blessed 
Dogs of the Mothers (goddesses), Cwn Bendtth y Mamau. 
They are said to be a pack of small hounds headed by 
a large dog with a terrible howl that foretold death. 
This they did chiefly at cross-roads and public places. 
They congregated in the churchyard where the ap- 
pointed person would be buried and disappeared into 
the earth at the spot where his grave would be. They 
were, like the fairy cows, white with red ears ; or blood- 
red with mouths dripping with gore, and eyes and teeth 
of fire. In the Mabinogion of Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, 
the dogs of Hades are ‘ brilliant shining white with red 
ears that glistened.’ In Gaelic lore, the hounds of the 
fairy-host are leashed together with a leash of silver 
_ bespangled with gold and they hunt with hawks and 
tinkling music. The boats conveying the dead, and 
the dogs with three heads which are found on Gaulish 
monuments, show a mingling of both beliefs, classical 
and native. 

The idea that the soul goes westward in dying is a 
widespread one and probably has to do with the setting 
of the sun in the west. To have ‘ gone west ’ is a com- 

1 Y Brython, III, 22; Elias Owen, Welsh Folklore (1896), 
125-6. ; 
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mon Irish euphuism meaning that a person has died. 
Raftery, the blind poet, speaks of 

Going west on my pilgrimage 

By the light of my heart ; 

Feeble and tired 

To the end of my road. 


The ‘sluagh ’ or fairy-hosts are supposed to come 
from the west and, when a person is dying, doors and 
windows on the west side of the house should be kept 
shut, to keep out malicious spirits. 

All souls in purgatory are released for forty-eight 
hours from All Hallows’ Eve and including All Saints’ 
and All Souls’ Days. On these nights they are free. 

The belief that the soul takes the form of animals is 
almost universal, and there are many examples of it 
in the British Isles, and among the kindred peoples of 
Brittany. The Scottish Gaelic idea is that the flight 
of a Beal-an-Dé or golden butterfly near a dying person 
is a good omen, so much so that, if not seen, a fire- 
pointed stick is whirled rapidly as a substitute, moving 
from the dying person towards the door or window. 
This is connected with the belief that the soul escapes 
in the form of a butterfly, and should be compared 
with the ancient Egyptian symbol of the soul leaving 
the mouth of the deceased, as the butterfly emerges 
fromachrysalis. <A girlin Armagh in 1810 was chidden 
by her companion for chasing a butterfly, because it 
_might be the soul of her grandfather; and in Lady 
Wilde’s legends a priest’s soul takes flight from the 
dead body as a living creature with snow-white wings. 
‘ This was the first butterfly ever seen in Ireland; and 
all men know that the butterflies are the souls of the 
dead waiting for the moment when they may enter 
purgatory and so pass through torture to purification 
and peace.’ A butterfly hovering near a corpse was 
regarded as a sign of everlasting happiness. A man 


1 Statistical Account of the Parish of Ballymoyer, Co. Antrim 
(1810) ; and cf. Kuno Meyer, Oita Mersetana, I, 116. 
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whose soul returned after wandering through the 
regions of time and space alighted as a bee or butterfly 
on the face of his body and was about to enter the 
mouth when a neighbour killed it. According to one 
version, the body died when the soul was killed ; but 
another version says that the body lingered on alive, 
busying itself up and down the earth, carrying the sub- 
stance of the dead soul in its left hand and the shadow 
of its withered heart in its right. 

In West Sutherland some of the fishermen formerly 
held it unlucky to kill a gull, for gulls were the souls of 
the deceased. 

In the ‘ Voyage of the Coracle of the Ui Corra ’ there 
are flocks of birds, the spirits of the lost, pursued by 
eels, otters and black swans. 

Souls accomplishing penance are sometimes thought 
of as black and grey birds flying around trees in the 
dark and never settling. Souls of the rich who have 
been parsimonious and avaricious are placed as cows 
and bulls in sterile fields where only poor grass grows, 
while the poor are in rich pastures. In Ireland, the 
ghost of a dead man is seen racing round in a horse- 
race; or in the form of a he-goat. Uneasy spirits are 
sometimes thought to take the form of adog. A Mayo 
woman told Mr. W. B. Yeats that a Newfoundland 
dog ‘ was a very quiet form to do penance in ’. | 

An old woman at Maryfort in 1869 scandalized her 
neighbours by asserting that butterflies were the dwell- 
ing of the human soul, and that her own soul would go 
into a ‘ blessed (tortoiseshell) butterfly ’.* 

_ In Brittany, various animal forms are taken by the 
soul. At Port-Blanc, a man’s soul escaped at the 
moment of death in the form of a white mouse. Itran 
from the coffin and took refuge in the gap of a withered 
tree, after visiting all its old haunts. Elsewhere it isa 


1 A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, II, 333. 
® Folklore, XXII (1911), 455. 
* Le Braz, op. cit., 129-31. 
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gnat which comes out of the mouth of the dying man 
and flies round the chamber. It is buried, but escapes 
from the coffin and takes refuge in a furze-bush, where 
it lives five hundred years to expiate its sins. Unbap- 
tized children become birds flying through space until 
they are baptized by St. John Baptist before the day of 
judgment, when they go straight to heaven. A boy 
too much loved makes his mother beat his ghost with a 
twig of broom, and he becomes a white bird flying 
to heaven.!_ White birds, singing melodiously, make 
their penitence between heaven and earth. This 
brings us to the Irish legends of the pagan Paradise. 
In the earliest forms of the tradition we find ‘ ancient 
trees, from which call the sweet everlasting birds’, 
who, in a slightly christianized form of the legend, are 
singing the canonical Hours.? In The Vision of Adam- 
nan, Elijah sits under the Tree of Life in Paradise and - 
‘ opens his book to instruct the spirits, the souls of the 
righteous, who come around him from every side, in 
the form of bright white birds’. When he shuts the 
book after having declared the punishments of hell and 
the banes of Doomsday, the birds make exceeding 
great lamentation, beating their wings against their 
bodies till streams of blood pour from them, in dismay 
at the woes of the day of doom.* Elsewhere Elijah is 
represented preaching with the gospel in his hand, in 
Paradise, to the birds that perch on the Tree of Life, 
eating its berries. 

In old Irish literature, we meet with different ideas 
of the world of the unseen. It is, in some traditions, a 
land that can only be entered after violent effort and 

1 Le Braz, op. cit., 270-1, 297. 

* A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, p.6; E. Hull, 
Poem-book of the Gael, 66, 18. 

* C.S. Boswell, An Irish Precursoy of Dante (1908), 46, 174. 

4 ‘The Two Sorrows of Heaven’s Kingdom,’ R.C. XXI 
(1900), 349-87. ‘Adamnan’s Second Vision,’ R.C. XII 
391), 20-43; Whitley Stokes, Lismore Lives, p. 260, line 
3091. 
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struggle, as in the bursting by Cuchulain into the land 
of Scath or Scathach ; the raid of Fraech with Conall 
Cernach for the recovery of his wife and cows, or the 
corresponding raid of Cuchulain into the Isle of Falga 
to bring away Blathnat and the three cows and caul- 
dron. In these cases the idea is that the entry is made 
in order to seize some treasures against the will of the 
inhabitants, and in most cases these tales seem late and 
mixed with Christian influence. The usual and older 
idea is quite different. The unseen world lies beyond 
or beneath the sea. It is an entirely happy place, full 
of fair women and fruits and pleasures. Into it the 
favoured mortal is invited, usually by the presiding 
queen of the country, and he remains a long while, 
which seems to him butas aday. Itis Tirnambeo, the 
‘Land of the living’; Magh mor, ‘the great plain’; 
Magh meld, ‘ the pleasant plain’ ; and later T17 na n-Og, 
the ‘Land of Youth’. We cannot call it a land of 
death, for men go into it living, and return to earth 
again. It is the lovely lightsome land described in the 
Voyage of Bran, the Sickbed of Cuchulain, the story 
of Connla of the Golden Hair, and many another beau- 
tiful old tale. There is, however, in this last tale a 
curious allusion to the inhabitants of this land as the 
Immortals, who are the ancestors of Connla, the young 
prince, son of the King of Ireland. The fair lady, the 
presiding genius of the other world, has exhausted all 
her efforts to induce Connla to go with her into Magh 
Meld. He will not forsake his country, though she 
paints in the most enticing colours the joys of the 
world into which she invites him. Then comes her 
final appeal. 


‘ Connla, thou who art seated in a place of honour amongst 
mortals who shall die, thou who awaitest the dread hour of 
death, the Immortal Ones invite thee to come to them ; thou 
art a hero to the people of Tethra, he desires to see thee daily 
in the assemblies of thy fatherland, in the midst of those that 
thou hast known and who are dear to thee.’ 
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This mention of Tethra is very curious. We know 
very little of him. He is a king of the Fomorians, and 
he seems in this story to be one of two kings reigning 
in Magh Meld. His name is glossed in one place by 
Badb, the goddess of battles and rapine, whose name 
means a raven or scaldcrow, because she hung over and 
tore the corpses of the dead. But it is glossed by 
O’Clery as meaning muzz, ‘ the sea’, and this is probably 
the true intention, for in ‘The Wooing of Emer’ we read, 
‘ The sea is the plain of Tethra, a king of the kings of 
the Fomori.’ Tethra is, then, a King of the Fomorians, 
He rules in a land beyond or beneath the sea, evidently 
the Irish elysium. It would seem, from the passage 
just quoted, that Connla is invited to resort to this land, 
here called his ‘fatherland’, over whose assemblies 
Tethra rules and where those who are dear to him await 
his coming. This seems to be an old idea, for we meet 
with it in one other place. It is in that curious and 
impressive dialogue, in which an aged poet and a young 
poet address each other in mystic language, in an 
inquiry into the beginnings and end of life. The old 
poet inquires of the young poet: ‘O Wise Youth, I 
demand of thee, what lies before thee?’ The Youth 
answers : 


I travel towards the plain of age, 
Through the mountain-heights of youth, 
I go forward to the hunting-grounds of old age, 
Into the sunny dwelling of a king, 
Into the abode of the tomb... 
Among Tethra’s mighty men. 


Even down to our own day the ‘ wake’ partook of 
the nature of a regular ceremonial. Lady Wilde gives 
an interesting account of symbolical games carried out 
on the occasion of a death, and though some doubt has 
been cast on the accuracy of her reports, there is little 
‘reason to suspect the report given by so skilled and 
sympathetic an observer, supported, as it is, by exam- 
ples of similar games noted by Colonel Wood-Martin 
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in Sligo and by Mr. Alexander Carmichael in Scotland. 
Lady Wilde says that rude plays, embodying customs 
belonging to pagan and primitive times, were performed 
in the south of Ireland. The more important of these 
were called ‘ The Cow and the Bull’, ‘ The Building of 
the Ship’, and ‘The Building of the Fort’. Many of 
these plays were full of sarcasms on Christian rites and 
ceremonies and some were so obscene that they have 
been forcibly put down by the priests. Some frag- 
ments of them still seem to be performed secretly by 
the young people. They were accompanied by prac- 
tical joking and rough horse-play. After the funeral 
keen, the playing of the pipe and handing round of 
whisky, a space was cleared and the performers entered 
in masks. Champions were chosen and a fight ensued. 
One of the actors fell down as though mortally wounded. 
He is keened as though dead ; but the incantations of 
a herb doctor restore him to life, and he is borne away 
in triumph. This reminds us of similar features in the 
folk-dances and mumming-plays of England, where a 
death and revival are main features of the scheme, and 
doubtless have a symbolical meaning. 

After supper a judgment play was performed. In 
the old play of ‘ The Cow and the Bull’ the hierophant 
or teacher of the games orders all the men out of the 
room. A young girl is then dressed in a hide to simu- 
late a cow, and horns are placed on her head, while her 
maidens form a circle and slowly dance to music. A 
loud knocking at the door announces the Bull; he is 
refused admittance, but he forces an entrance and 
endeavours to seize the cow, who is defended by her 
_ maidens. A mock fight ensues, ending in the capture of 
the cow. Another wake game described by the same 
writer is called ‘The Mock Marriage’, in which two 
youths dress up as priest and clerk, place themselves in 
the circle, and go through a burlesque form of marriage 
ceremony. This game gave rise to much scandal and 
was discouraged by the priests. There were, besides, 
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games called ‘The Horse-fair’ and ‘The Rope’, 
‘ Shuffle the Brogue ’ (our Hunt the Slipper) and ‘ Turn- 
ing the Spit’. There were others which bordered on 
the profane ; in one of these, called ‘ Hold the Light ’, 
the person of Christ was travestied with grotesque 
imitation. These games were carried on by the young 
people while the elders sat near the corpse and wept or 
crooned or engaged in prayer. On entering the death- 
chamber and also at intervals during the performance 
of the games, all those present kneeled down to pray for 
the repose of the soul of the deceased ; then the funeral 
keen was raised again and afterwards the games recom- 
menced, At intervals supper is partaken of and whisky 
is consumed. Colonel Wood-Martin gives an account 
of the ‘ Building of the Ship’ game, which is divided 
into several scenes called ‘ Laying the Keel ’, ‘ Erecting 
the Mast’, ‘ Launching the Ship’, etc. The ship was 
constructed of young men, over whom buckets of dirty 
water were thrown to simulate the painting of the 
vessel. It was full of rude gestures and acts, and was, 
says the writer, ‘an undoubted relic of the most prim- 
itive times.’ But it is quite extinct now. Dr. Baiidis, 
who made some recent inquiries on the subject, tells 
me that the old play of ‘The Cow and Bull’ is now 
regarded as a trick without any connexion with burials. 
This may be so, but it does not preclude the possibility 
of a different and earlier signification. 

In the Highlands the funeral-revels were presided 
over by a functionary called King Geigean. These rites 
were performed in winter and carry our minds back to 
the rites of Hallow E’en, the autumnal festival when 
the dead are abroad and fairies and spirits return to 
earth. The death of the body and the fall of autumn 
are closely connected, and a festival at one time belong- 
ing in a special manner to the winter season may have 
been retained in the symbolical rites of the dead. The 
King Geigean was elected by lot, and the man so chosen 
was king of the revels from midnight to cock-crow. A 
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tub of cold water was thrown over his head and down 
his throat, after which his face and head were smeared . 
with soot. When he had been made as formidable and 
hideous as possible, a sword, sickle and scythe were 
placed in his hand as emblems of his office. A rhyme 
common among the boys at play recalls this rite, which 
survived until the first decade of last century in Suther- 
land : 


I came from small peril, 

I came from great peril, 

I came from Geigean, 

And I will come from thee if I can.? 


The idea seems to have been the escape from the 
perils of death or the unseen world. 

Mr. Carmichael gives an interesting account of a 
burial circuiting ceremony on the Eve of St. Michael 
along the western coasts of Scotland. St. Michael is 
not only the Neptune of the Gael, the patron of the sea, 
of boats, of horses and horsemen, he is also the guardian © 
of high places from which, as at the numerous St. 
Michael’s Tors and Mounts, he has ousted the earlier 
divinities or demons; above all, he is the archangel 
who watches over the souls of the dead, and weighs 
them in the scales, conveying the souls of the good to 
the abode of bliss. In some parts of Ireland there were 
not many years ago deposited with the corpse a piece 
of candle, a coin and a small quantity of wine and 
spirits. The candle was to give light to the deceased 
on his journey to the other world, the coin was to pay 
his fare over the river of death, the food to sustain 
him on his passage. The short clay pipe (dusdeen) is 
often found lying on Irish graves for the use of the 


1 Described to Mr, Alexander Carmichael by the minister 
of Cross, Lewis, who had witnessed the games in his former 
parish in Sutherland. The ceremony seems to be unknown 
further south. 

‘W. G. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, I 
(1902), 299. 
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departed. It was customary in the West Highlands to 
place a wax candle, a gold coin, a hammer, and a pair 
of scales in the grave with the body. The hammer was 
added to knock for admittance at the entrance to the 
other world; and the scales were to weigh the soul. 


: Some years ago the Atlantic waves exposed to view a 


grave in the island of Keilligrey, in the Sound of Harris ; 
the grave contained a large skeleton, a small hammer 
and a pair of scales.} 

St. Michael is represented as watching the beam while 
the soul is being weighed so that the devil may not put 
‘ claw of hand nor talon of foot ’ to pull down the beam, 
at either side of which the Archangels of heaven and 
hell preside. His festival is on 29th September, the 
early winter season, and the preparations for it were 
extensive. On the Eve of St. Michael, a male and per- 
fect lamb was killed, the struan-cake baked and carrots 
gathered and brought in. It is a point of honour for 
every man to steal his neighbour's horse and ride off 
with it, in preparation for the circuiting of the following 
day. On the day itself the burial-ground pilgrimages 
and circuiting were made, the lamb was cooked and 
divided and the struan-cakes were distributed. Every 
one took part in the circuit, except the very old and 
the young, who were left behind to tend the cattle, 
sheep and corn. 


* After prayer in the church, all remount and the circuiting 
of the burial-ground is continued from the east following the 
course of the sun, in the name of the Trinity. The priest 
leads the procession on a white horse clad in a white robe and 
the people follow in a column, two to ten abreast. ... As 
they move from right to left, they raise the “‘ Iolach Micheil ”’ 
or Song of Michael the Victorious, at the close of which each 
presents a handful of carrots to his companion and gifts are 
exchanged.’ 


Then come athletics and dances, during which sym- 


1 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, II, 238; the 
balancing of the beam at the time of the bringing of judgment 
is mentioned in Scottish Death-Blessings (Beannachadh Bais). 
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bolic dances are performed, such as the ‘ Carlin of the 
Mill-dust’, danced by a man and woman, at first in 
couples, the man with a wand in his right hand which 
he flourishes over his own head and that of the woman. 
He then touches her with the wand and she falls down 
as though dead at his feet. He bemoans his dead Car- 
lin and dances and gesticulates round her body. He 
then lifts up her right hand, and, looking into the palm, 
he breathes on it and touches it with his wand. It 
begins to move up and down, and, full of joy, the man 
dances round her again. He does the same with the 
left hand, then breathes into her mouth and touches 
her heart with his wand. She springs up and the two 
dance vigorously together with curious archaic words 
and airs. Here is the full pageant of the dying year 
and the reviving spring, which we have in so many folk 
dances and plough-dances, and of which the Ample- 
forth dance is the outstanding example. In these later 
dances historical or mythological figures such as St. 
George, the champion Saint of England, the Turks, a 
‘ Bessie ’, a King and Queen, a Clown and Doctor and 
other figures appear, but we seem, in this old Highland 
pageant, to have a more primitive and simpler form of 
the same parable of nature. This is only one of several 
St. Michael’s Day dances, belonging to the Western 
Isles. Mr. Carmichael tells us that all this interesting 
circuiting ceremony is now obsolete. The Government 
schools and English teaching have done their work 
well; and the young folk have no memories of the old 
rituals of their forefathers. The last circuiting took 
place in South Uist in 1820, round Cladh Mhicheil in 
the centre of theisland. The last great ‘ oda ’ or dance 
in North Uist was in 1866, on Mary’s Strand (Traigh 
Mhoire) on the west side of the island. 

There is what appears to us a curious heartlessness 
in some of the Lykewake customs as practised until a 
century ago. Captain Burt relates that on the first 

1 Ibid., I, 200. 
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night the relations and friends assembled and danced 
as though they were at a wedding, though all the time 
the corpse lay before them in the same room. If the ° 
deceased were aman, his widow led off the dance ; if a 
woman had died, the widower led off. The idea seems 
to have been to keep up the spirits of the mourners ; 
but also the wake being one of the few occasions on 
which the scattered neighbours met together in num- 
bers, the opportunity of a feast and festivity was not 
one to be lost. The extraordinary quantity of whisky 
consumed at funerals led to the gradual suppression or 
discouragement of the wake, both in the Highlands and 
in Ireland. 

One of the most constant features in legends of the 
other world was the Bridge of Dread or Peril over 
which souls must pass to reach the other world. In 
early Irish traditions connected with the other world 
the hero must make his way across a terrible country 
called the Plain of Ill-luck, infested by monsters, and 
through the Perilous Glen with a single narrow path 
passing through it. ‘On the hither half of the plain 
the feet of men would stick fast; on the further half 
the grass would rise and hold them fast on the points 
of its blades.’ He then would reach the Bridge of the 
Cliff, which had two low ends and the mid-space high, 
so that when anyone leaped on the one end, the other 
end would lift itself up and cast him on his back again. 
Only those who had achieved valour could cross this 
bridge. This concept seems to have been pre-Chris- 
tian in these islands although it underwent considerable . 
developments in later eschatological literature, and 
played an important part in later Irish visions of Pur- 
gatory and Hell, such as the Vision of Owain Miles and 
the Vision of Tundal. It also occurs in the Vision of 
Adamnan.* In most of these later visions the Bridge 

1 E. Hull, Cuchulain Saga, 74-5, 291. 

* For a discussion of this subject, see C. S. Boswell, As Irish 
Precursor of Dante, 38-9, 130-1, 215; Lucian Schermann, 
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is represented as narrow on entry for the good but 
broadening and easy towards the end ; but for the evil 
it seems broad at the start but strait and narrow as 
they proceed until they fall from it into the gaping 
mouths of serpents and demons in the abyss below. A 
similar conception is found in parts of the North of 
England and Scotland, where there is a belief amongst 
the poorer people that the soul of the dead person went 
- over Whinny-moor, or the Moor of Furze. At funerals 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century a woman 
would sing the Whinny-Moor Dirge, which Sir Walter 
~ Scott has made so familiar in his Border Minstrelsy. 


This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle; 

Fire and Fleet (water) and Candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy Sawle. 


When thou from hence doest pass away, 
Every night and awle, 
To Whinney-moor thou comest at last 
And Christ receive thy silly poor Sawle.... 


. . . From Whinney-moor that thou mayest pass, 
Every night and awle; 

To Brig o’ Dread thou comest at last 
And Christ receive thy Sawle. 


From Brig o’ Dread that thou mayest pass 
No broader than a thread ; 

To Purgatory fire thou com’st at last, 
And Christ receive thy Sawle. .. .! 


The conception of the Perilous Bridge has passed 
over into Arthurian legend. When Gawain and Lance- 
lot go to the rescue of Queen Guinevere from Meleagu- 
ant, Gawain takes the first of two bridges, the ‘ pont 
evage ’, which has water below and above, and Lancelot 


Materialien suv Geschichte dev indischen Vistons-litteratur (Leip- 
zig, 1892). The Scandinavian ‘ rainbow-bridge ’ (Bifrést) is a 
similar but more poetic conception. 

1 Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme (1881), p. 31 ; 
Border Minstrelsy, II, 141 ; there are some slight differences in 
the versions printed in Ellis’ Brand, II, 275. 
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the second or ‘ pont de l’espée’. These bridges, in 
Chrétien’s Conte de la Charette, guard the land ‘ dont 
nul ne retourne ’. Lancelot’s bridge is an actual sword, 
but the idea of the Sword Bridge belongs also to Orien- 
talreligions. To the Mohammedans it is of the fineness 
of a hair and sharper than a sword, and is laid over the 
midst of hell. It is called in Arabic ‘al Sirat.’ The 
Magians also teach that all mankind, on the last day, 
will have to pass a bridge called Pul Chinavad, or China- 
var, in the midst of which angels will weigh the soul. 
In the High History of the Holy Grail, Gawain comes 
to King Fisherman’s Castle surrounded by waters 
crossed by three bridges, which appear terrifying at a 
distance but prove to be easy to pass.? 

The strange old custom of sin-eating must not be 
altogether omitted. Aubrey’s description of the ‘ sin- 
eater’ has been accepted with much distrust. But 
further examples have gone to support his account of 
this curious custom, which seems to belong chiefly to 
Wales and the border-county of Herefordshire. His 
own example comes from this latter district : 


‘In the county of Hereford was an old Custome at funeralls 
to hire poor people, who were to take upon them all the sinnes 
of the party deceased. One of them, I remember, lived in a 
cottage on Rosse highway. (He was a long, leane, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal.) The manner was that when the 
Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the Biere, a 
loafe of bread was brought out, and delivered to the sinne- 
eater over the corps, as also a Mazar-bowl of maple (Gossips 
bowle) full of beer, which he was to drink up, and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he tooke upon him (ipso 
facto) the sinnes of the Defunct, and freed him (or her) from 
walking after they were dead. 


1 Sale’s Koran; Preliminary Discourse (1801), 120-1 ; 
Eisenmenger, Entdechtes Judenthum, II, 258; J. Darmsteter, 
Sacred Books of the East (1895), Vols. II and XXIII; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture (fourth ed.), II, 100. 

* Mrs. Laura Hibbard thinks that the Sword Bridge and 
Soul Bridge are not the same concept. The Romanic Review, 
Vol. IV (1913), 166, sq. 
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‘In North Wales, the Sinne-eaters were frequently made use 
ee there, instead of a Bowle of Beere, they have a Bowle 
of Milke ’.} 


Aubrey wrote in 1686-7, and the fact that he gives 
several villages in which the custom was observed, 
makes the reliability of his account probable. It is 
further strengthened by an anecdote told by Mrs. . 
Leather in her Folklore of Herefordshire, in the same 
district, therefore, from which Aubrey’s example comes. 
The incident was communicated to her by a resident in 
the neighbourhood of Hay. He was invited to attend 
the funeral of a sister of a farmer, near Crasswall, and, 
to his surprise, was invited to go upstairs to the room 
where the body was lying. He went, with the brother 
and four bearers. At the bottom of the bed, at the 
foot of the coffin, was a little box, with a white cloth 
covering it. On it were placed a bottle of port wine, 
opened, and six glasses arranged around it. The 
glasses were filled, and my informant was asked to 
drink. This he refused, saying he never took wine. 
‘But you must drink, sir,’ said the old farmer; ‘ it is 
like the Sacrament. It is to kill the sins of my sister.’ 
Traces of this custom, adds Mrs. Leather, are to be 
found near the Welsh border, where port wine is drunk, 
exactly as described, by the bearers, in the room in 
which the body lies.* 

Mr. J. Ceredig Davies gives two instances of the 
custom of sin-eating in Wales. One is by a Mr. Rhys 
who read a paper at Tregaron some years before Mr. 
Davies brought out his book in rgrr, in which he stated 
as an old custom of that town, that, when there was a 
corpse in the house, the ‘ Sin-eater’ was invited. The 
relatives of the dead prepared him a meal on the coffin, 
and he was supposed to eat the sins of the dead 


1 J. Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisma, 35-6. 
See also Sikes, 340; Hartland, Perseus, II, 292-4. 
* E. M. Leather, The Folklore of Herefordshire, 121. — 
15 
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man, and so to make his journey in the other world 
lighter.? 

The other instance was a statement by a Mr. Mog- 
gridge, of Swansea, who, in a paper read before the 
Cambrian Archeological Association in August, 1852, 
stated that when a person died his friends sent for the 
Sin-eater of the district, who, on his arrival, placed a 
plate of salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the 
salt a piece of bread. He then muttered an incantation 
over the bread, which he finally ate, thereby eating up 
all the sins of the deceased. He was utterly detested 
in the neighbourhood—regarded as a mere pariah—as 
one irredeemably lost. The speaker mentioned the 
parish of Llandebie in Carmarthenshire as one where 
the practice continued until a late period. 

Thatsin could be transferred from the original culprit 
to another is in keeping with all we know of primitive 
thought. 

It has, undoubtedly, some resemblance to a custom 
which had another meaning, that of laying bread or food 
on the body of the dead, which was afterwards partaken 
of by the friends of the deceased as a sacramental act. 
In many parts of the country it was customary to place 
a plate of salt on the corpse, said to prevent the body 

from swelling, or to keep away evil spirits. Pennant, 
who saw a similar custom in Scotland over 150 years 
ago, describes a wooden platter which contained a small 
quantity of salt-and earth separately and unmixed. 
The earth he took to be the emblem of the corruptible 
body, the salt of the incorruptible spirit. | 


3 Folklove of West and Mid-Wales, p. 45. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
FESTIVALS—I 


* HALLOW-E’EN (SAMHAIN) THE FESTIVAL 
OF WINTER 


THE OLD RITES OF HALLOW-E’EN 
‘Samhain night with its ancient lore ’ 


E are all folklorists by habit, but few of us 
W are folklorists by knowledge. Punctually, 

as the seasons come round, we carry out 
certain customs, very few of which we could, perhaps, 
explain the reason of; but which, even in these 
practical days, we feel it incumbent upon us not to 
forget. 

As an example of what lies at the back of these 
ancient customs, we take two festivals, the old cele- 
brations of the beginning of winter, which began 
with Hallow-e’en (Samhain), on the eve of the Ist 
of November; and those held at the. beginning of 
. Summer on May-day (Bealtaine). These were the two 
main seasons of the Celtic year, and so far as we can 
tell, Hallow-e’en was also the eve of New Year’s Day 
in Anglo-Saxon times. It is difficult to reconcile our 
minds to looking on the 1st of November as the first 
day of the New Year; but many of the customs 
associated with it show that it was the old winter 
- festival, as Christmas and New Year are to us to-day. 
The change in the date has thrown many rites which 

27 
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. belonged to this festival over to that of the present 
New Year and to Twelfth Night. The celebrations 
connected with Hallow-e’en are usually of a particu- 
larly frivolous nature ; if therefore we find that some 
serious meaning underlies even these apparently 
childish rites, it will prepare us for an understanding 
of those of other more pretentious days and seasons. 
Why do we dip for apples in a tub and burn hazel-nuts 
upon the hearth? Why do we twirl a stick round 
with a candle at one end and an apple at the other 
which we try to catch blindfolded ? Why are bonfires 
lit in the Highlands, or marches made around the 
fields with lighted brands and torches, always turning 
right-handwise with the sun? The answers lead us 
back to a remote antiquity. We take the historical 
aspect first. 

In Ireland, it was at Hallow-e’en that the General 
Assembly or open-air parliament of the provinces was 
held at Tara. Like the other provincial assemblies, it 
had been founded in memory of a woman, an early 
Queen, and it was celebrated once in every three years 
with great solemnities lasting over a fortnight in all. 
Special rules were laid down for its conduct, and each 
province was provided with special accommodation 
for its representatives. 

At the festival of Tara any man who committed 
violence or robbery, or who struck another, was put 
to death. The ‘eric’ required of him on every other 
occasion would not serve him here; ‘even the king 
himself had not power to pardon him.’ The laws 
were renewed and the annals and genealogies were 
written up. Before it began, a solemn religious 
sacrifice was offered ‘ to all the gods’ at Tlachtgha in 
Meath, this being apparently the chief religious centre 
of that part of Ireland. Here the Fire of Tlachtgha 
was instituted, ‘at which it was their custom to 
assemble the Druids of Ireland on the eve of Samhain 
to offer sacrifice to all the gods. At that fire they used 
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to burn their victims.’ Under penalty of fine all the 
fires in Ireland must be extinguished on that night, and 
none might kindle a fire except from that central fire ; 
a tax being paid according to the number of fires 
kindled.?} 

This Feis or Assembly of Tara was said to have been 
held at Samhain ‘ because the crops and fruit were 
ripe’. It had therefore to do with the bringing in of 
the harvest, and there are many signs that this was 
one chief feature of the festival. A minister in Perth- 
shire, in 1793, describing the ceremonies, gives a 
special place to the kindling of fire. He says, heath, 
broom and dressings of flax are tied upon a pole, and 
the faggot is kindled. One takes it on his shoulders 
and, running, bears it round the village. When the 
first faggot is burnt out, a second is bound to the pole 
and kindled in the same manner as before. Numbers 
of these blazing faggots are often carried about together, 
and when the night happens to be dark, they form a 
splendid illumination. A different account speaks of 
the illuminating of grounds by carrying round them 
blazing straw, or other materials. This ceremony is 
called Tinley. It is virtually the same as the May- 
day and Midsummer rites, and done for the same pur- 
pose, to promote the fertility of the fields. But we do 
not hear of cattle being driven through the fires as at 
the other festivals. In many places in the north of 
Scotland the night is kept as a sort of harvest-home .- 
rejoicing, and as a thanksgiving for the ingathering of 
the crops. Sir William Dugdale, at the end of his 
diary for 1827, says that ‘On All-Hallows’ Eve, the 
master of the family used anciently to carry a bunch 
of straw, fired, about his corn, chanting a rather 
meaningless couplet ’. 

The extinguishing of the fires is still the central rite 
of Samhain or All-Hallows’ Eve. In Wales a great 


* Keating, II, 133, 247, 251. 
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fire called Coelcerth is made in the night in a conspicu- 
ous place near the house. When it has died down 
each throws in a white stone, with a mark upon it, after 
having prayed round the fire. In the morning each 
seeks his own stone ; if one is wanting they think the 
person will die before next All Saints’ Eve. In Ireland, 
the fire must be extinguished, to be lighted afresh on 
the following morning, and kept alive for another 
half-year. The new light was taken from the sacred 
bonfires lighted on the Eve of All Saints, and the 
putting away of the old fires otherwise kept burning 
throughout the year was associated with the idea of 
putting away evils and the beginning of a new life. 
In Ireland and the Highlands the peat-fire was other- 
wise never put out. 

Samhain being the beginning of the winter season 
it was associated with the idea of terror and fear. The 
dreadful days and nights of winter were coming upon 
the earth, with the possibility of blight and cold and 
sickness upon-man and beast. 

The earliest division of the year in these islands 
seems to have been into two parts, the winter and 
the summer season, beginning respectively at the 
beginning of November and the beginning of May. 
Among the Gaels these were the great festivals of 
Samhain (pron. Sowan) and Bealtaine. As the night 
preceded the day in the calculation of the Celts, so 
the winter preceded the summer, and 1st November 
was New Year’s Day. They were purely pastoral 
festivals and had nothing to do with solar or lunar 
calculation. Later the seasons were subdivided and 
the spring quarter began at St. Brigit’s Day, which 
replaced an older season called o:melc, when the 
cattle were driven into the hills, and Lughnasad, the 
festival of the sun-god Lugh, our Lammas Day, on 
1st August, which ushered in the harvest season. For 
centuries Samhain and Bealtaine remained the rent- 
paying days; the time at which the herds of cattle 
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were driven in and counted, and the dues to the 
owner paid. | 

The Welsh speak of three calends, at May (Calan 
Mai), at All Hallows (Calan Gaeaf) and at New Year ; 
but the third is certainly not Celtic. Much confusion 
has been caused here as elsewhere by the changes in 
the calendar, and similar customs are carried out at 
the old Celtic New Year, rst November, and at the 
present New Year in January. These are again com- 
plicated by the more recent changes from old New 
Year’s night on the 6th of January or Twelfth Night 
to the rst of the month, which has affected the Sam- 
hain festival also. Manx Hollantide is reckoned by 
the Old Style as 12th November, which is called 
New Year’s Day by the mummers. ‘To-night is New 
Year’s night, Hog-unnaa,’ they sing. There are many 
customs that depend upon May and Hallow-e’en as 
representing the original half year’s reckoning. In 
Cardigan and Carnarvon a great hiring fair was held, 
the beginning of winter and beginning of summer being 
the natural hiring days. The boys and girls were 
placed on the top of the little green eminence called 
the Maes at Carnarvon.! The tenure of land terminates 
at the same dates. 

November was essentially the month of death and 
of sacrifice. It was the Blétménath of the Teutons 
and Angles because, as Bede says, ‘ they then devoted 
to the gods the live stock before they slaughtered 
them.’ The Modranicht or ‘Mother’s Night,’ kept in 
Bede’s time on Christmas Eve, may have been trans- 
ferred with other rites from Samhain to Yule. The 
festival, as a whole, may have been intended to aid the 
dying powers of vegetation and asit was held at the time 
ef the death of vegetation the commemoration of the 
sai became naturally associated with the celebrations. 5 

. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, I, 211 and note. 
on thease, De Temporum Ratione, cap. 15; J. A. ean 
The Religion of the Ancient Celts (1g1z), 169. 
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In Ireland, November was called the month of mourn- 
ing. It was said that on the 1st of November the Druids 
sacrificed a black sheep and offered libations to the 
spirits of those who had died during the year. Traces 
of this ancient custom may still survive in the habit 
of the Irish peasants to assemble with sticks and clubs 
and go about collecting barley-cakes, butter, eggs, etc., 
and also money to buy a black sheep for sacrifice. 
Candles were lighted before which the souls of the dead 
were prayed for ; 2nd November being appointed as the 
sacrifice to the dead. Blood must be spilt with incan- 
tations if the spirit was to be called up from the grave. 

At Waterford, the eve of Hallowmas was called ‘ the 
night of mischief or confusion’ (oidhche na h-aimt- 
léise), partly, no doubt, because the fairies made it 
so, but more because the country lads were determined 
that they, at all events, would make it so. They used 
to assemble in gangs and, headed by a few horn- 
blowers who were always chosen for the strength of 
their lungs, they visited all the farmers’ houses in the 
district to levy a sort of blackmail, good-humouredly 
asked for and good-humouredly given. They then 
marched to some arranged meeting-place and cele- 
brated the festival in their own way. The housewife, 
on hearing the horns, got ready some pence or bread, 
and there was a wild rush for the kitchen-door and 
scramble for the latch, while the leader intoned a sort 
of recitative in Irish in a strong nasal twang, hoping 
that his identity would not be discovered. In Co. 
Cork, a procession was formed on All Hallows to 
perambulate the district between Ballycotton and 
Trabolgan, along the coast. They were dressed like 
mummers, as it is probable that all in the Hallowtide 
processions originally were, though they have died out 
in most places. These lads represented themselves as 
messengers of the Muck Olla, the monstrous boar 
slain by one of the Geraldines, and they took up con- 
tributions as they went along, reciting meanwhile 
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verses in praise of the Muck Olla everywhere they 
stopped. Probably, in older times, the Muck Olla may 
have been exhibited as a living animal and perhaps 
worshipped. 

We have now to turn to the other side of the! All 
Hallows’ festival. It is not only the beginning of 
winter but the end of summer, and in some “cold 
climates, where the season is late, it is the close of the 
harvest or reaping season. Now that machines have 
taken the place of hand-labour, reaping is done more 
quickly, and the slow harvesting with sickles must be 
nearly extinct. But not long ago it was the fashion, 
especially in the Highlands, to leave the last sheaf to 
be cut at Samhain. It is looked upon as a female 
figure, perhaps in memory of old days when women 
did most of the harvesting, but more probably because 
the female suggested plenty and promise of fruitfulness 
for the future season. If the last sheaf were cut before 
Hallow-e’en, it was called the Maiden; if after, she 
was the Auld Wife, or the Carline or Cailleach, which 
means a Hag; if after sunset, she was the Witch, for 
she would bring ill-luck. The last sheaf was dressed 
up to look like an old woman, with a white cap, dress 
and apron and a little shawl fastened on the shoulder 
with a sprig of heather to fasten it. The pocket was 
stuffed full of bread and cheese, and a sickle was fixed 
in her apron behind, to show her willingness to help 
with the harvesting. No one desires to be the person 
who cuts the last sheaf ; and many devices are resorted 
to in order to avoid the necessity. In old days, when 
land was held in common, a whole ridge would some- 
times be left uncut, each one declaring that it was not 
his plot, rather than cut the last sheaf. In Wales the 
difficulty is solved by the reapers all standing in a ring 
at some distance from the last patch of corn and 
throwing their sickles at it ; it is there called the Hag 
or Wrack. In Ireland it was called The Kirn or Churn, 
and ‘ Winning the Churn ’ was kept up till recently in 
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Counties Down and Antrim. It was there made of 
the best-grown stalks in the last field, carefully plaited 
together, every one whirling sickles at it till it fell down. 

In Scotland the celebrations were not over with the 
cutting of the sheaf. When the Carlin was brought 
home she took the head of the table at the harvest 
feast, and healths were drunk to ‘the one who had 
helped with the harvest.’ When dancing began, the 
leader danced off with her, and sometimes the whole 
company marched out in a body carrying her on their 
backs, singing harvest songs as they went. In Islay 
she is afterwards hung up on the wall till the next 
ploughing time comes round, when she is broken up 
into bits and given to the horses to eat, to bring a good 
season. The ‘ Maiden’ or the ‘ Carlin ’ represents the 
spirit of the corn, and must be propitiated in order 
that she may be kindly and give good seasons. In old 
days, when everything, earth, water, trees, stones, etc., 
was believed to possess a living spirit, which might be 
kindly or cruel to man, the spirit must be appeased 
and made friendly ; hence the attentions paid to her. 
Without the aid of the corn itself, all the husbandman 
could do to ensure a crop might fail ; she must be got 
to aid him in his endeavours. 

In old times, in the Highlands, the children collected 
tar barrels, dead ferns, and long thin sticks for a bon- 
fire, and each tried to make his own bonfire the largest. 
Whole districts were lighted up by these fires, whose 
glare from the tops of the hills or round the Highland 
lochs made a picturesque sight.1 Down to some 
seventy years ago, the Braemar Highlanders used to 
make the circuit of the fields with lighted torches at 
Hallow-e’en to ensure their fertility during the coming 
year. Every member of the family was provided with 
fir candles or ‘ can’les’ with which to go the round. 
The father and mother stood at the hearth and lit the 


1 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and Second Sight in the High- 
lands and. Islands of Scotland, 231. 
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splints in the peat-fire, which they passed to the ser- 
vants and children, who trooped out one after another 
and proceeded to tread the bounds of their little 
property, going slowly round at equal distances apart, 
and invariably with the sun. When the fields had 
been circumambulated, the remaining spills were 
thrown together in a heap and allowed to burn out. 

Dressing up in animal skins is one of the survivals 
which have a most certain direct descent from pagan 
festival rites. Among the earliest decrees against the 
continuance of such rites is that of the Liber Poeniten- 
tiahs of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
seventh century, where among other pagan survivals a 
prohibition is laid upon ‘ any one who on the kalends 
of January goes about as a stag or a bull, that is, 
making himself into a wild animal, and dressing in the 
skin of a herd animal, and putting on the heads of 
beasts ’. Theodore’s well-thought-out prohibitions did 
not meet with the general obedience he hoped for. 
Still, to the present day, at various festivals, skins or 
heads or horns are adopted and worn in innocent 
imitation of the rites of pagan forefathers, and children 
still personate beasts which would in old days have 
been slain in sacrifice. In the Hebrides at the Hallow- 
e’en festival, a youth is dressed up in a cow’s hide, in 
which he parades the village, bringing a blessing to 
each house where any one inside or any animal inhales 
the fumes of a piece of burning hide carried by him ; 
the evident remains of the burning sacrifice of older 
days. 

Most of the Hallowtide games that have survived 
have to do with foreseeing the future; they are the 
remains of serious rites of prognostication in the past. 
In the bonfires lighted in Scotland as in Wales, there 
are placed white stones by every person present, each 
having a mark upon it. When the fires go out and it 
is cool enough to draw out the stones, every one present 

1 A. Macdonald, Folklore, XVIII (1907), 85. 
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searches for his own mark. If he fails to find it, the 
new year will bring ill-luck ; if he finds it, the year will 
be lucky for him. The moment the last spark died 
down, every one would begin to run for his life, for no 
one wished to be the last to reach home. The cry 
would be raised ‘May the black sow without a tail 
seize the hindmost !’ which is only an earlier render- 
ing of the familiar ‘The devil take the hindmost.’ 
On All Hallows’ Eve there was, as it was said, ‘a cutty 
black sow ’ or ‘ a bogie ’ on every stile, and woe to the 
runner whom he caught running before him. In old 
days he would undoubtedly have been sacrificed. 
Much of the same sort are the games of dropping lead 
into water, to see what shape it will take; or pulling 
up a cabbage stalk the shape and size of which would 
foretell the appearance of the future husband. It 
should be placed above the door, and the first who 
entered was the chosen man. In the Orkneys a girl 
will take a clue of worsted at twilight on All Hallows 
and mount on the kiln which is attached to every | 
farm, while she calls out, ‘ Wha halds on to my clew’s 
end?’ Her lover, if he has any sense at all, will not 
fail to be in the kiln at the right moment in order to 
give the awaited reply. Sowing hempseed is another 
manner of divining the future. It is known in Wales 
but is not peculiar to that country. The seed is sown 
a little before midnight, the person sowing it going 
three times round the church, saying, ‘Hemp I sow, 
let him (or her) mow.’ On looking back, either the 
future spouse or a coffin is seen. 

In Wales on All Hallows’ Eve the spirit revealed the 
future to those who went to the church porch and 
waited till midnight ; they would then hear the spirit 
announce the roll of death for the parish for the coming 
year. If no voice was heard, it was a sign that no 
person would die.* 

1 Arch. Camb., fourth series, III, 334. 
‘ Elias Owen, op. ci#. 169. 
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In Shetland about the beginning of November, the 
lads went from house to house collecting money and 
food ; they were masked and called Groliks. When 
the rounds were completed they had a feast with their 
sweethearts in a barn and spent the night dancing. 
In Orkney the spirits were impersonated by young 
people dressing up to resemble them. The festival of 
decay and winter naturally connected itself with the 
idea of death, and became the commemoration of the 
dead. The Christian Church here, as elsewhere, was 
forced to accommodate itself to the general tendency, 
and to substitute a Christian celebration of a similar 
kind. All Saints’ Day was instituted in the first half 
of the eighth century by Pope Gregory II, and placed 
at the same date as the pagan festival of death. Still 
later, in 998, Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, added the celebra- 
tion, on the following day, of the Feast of All Souls, to 
meet the general craving for a day of commemoration 
of the departed. 

- Orkney has many Hallow-e’en customs. A live 
coal, taken out of the fire, is put into water and then 
placed under a piece of turf or ‘fail’. Next morning 
the ‘ fail’ is broken in half, and if a hair is found, the 
colour will be that of the future spouse.? 

In the Isle of Man, ashes are swept carefully to the 
open hearth and flattened down before going to bed ; 
in the morning if there are footmarks directed towards 
the door, it means a death in the family ; if the reverse 
way, it betokens a marriage. A Manx girl should eat 
a salt herring, bones and all, without drinking or 
speaking; she must then retire to bed backwards ; 
in her dreams she will see her future spouse coming to 
bring her a drink. Another salt prognostication is to 
upset a thimble of salt on.every plate on the table. 
. This is left undisturbed till morning, when, if any 
of it have fallen, that person’s death will occur during 
the year. Many of these customs are also practised on 

1 Orkney and Shetland Miscellany, I, Pt. v, p. 297. 
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St. Agnes’ Eve, and form the basis of Keats’s beautiful 
poem; and also on New Year's Eve, either according 
to the Old or New Style. But one or two are peculiar 
to Samhain. Such are the placing of basins about a 
room with various things in them, clean water, dirty 
water, earth, a piece of net, meal, etc., which prog- 
nosticate the trade and position of the future husband 
of the girl who, with bandaged eyes, puts her hand into 
one of them.! 

. It was only on this one day of the year that the 
aid of the devil was invoked to call up the image of 
the future husband. The devil represented the evil 
fairies of an older day, for the fairies were but the 
rebellious angels cast down from heaven, and stopped 
by the uplifted hand of the Almighty before they 
passed the earth; not all that the clergy could do 
would eradicate entirely the ancient custom. In the 
name of the devil, a girl would put a bit of colcannon 
in her stocking before going to bed and place it under 
her pillow, so that she might in sleep see the lucky 
man. Or she would hang a cabbage, pulled up at 
night in her neighbour’s garden (for charm-objects of 
this kind are never successful unless they are stolen), 
in the name of the devil. Bringing it home it would 
be stuck up over the door by which the future husband 
might enter. Or a boy would go to a barn and sow 
oats along the floor, also in the devil’s name. He 
would then open the door and expect to see the ‘ fetch ’ 
of his future wife standing on the threshold. Some- 
times a coffin appeared instead and then the watcher 
would be sure to die in a twelvemonth. But these 
uncanny appeals to evil agencies were not really 
approved of even by the young people themselves and 
were only done rarely and in secret. 

The baking of special cakes was part of the Hallow- 
e’en customs. The custom of ‘ going a souling’ still 


1 J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, I, 319; A. W. Moore, Folklore 
of the Isle of Man (1891), 122, $q. 
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continues in some parts of the country. Peasant girls 
go to a farmhouse and sing: 


Soul, soul, for a soul cake 
Pray you, good mistress, a soul cake. 


An old writer mentions that these soul-cakes were 
heaped on the board, lying in layers, like the shew- 
bread mentioned in the Bible.? 

A great candle seems to have been an ancient feature 
of the celebrations. We find it mentioned as burning 
brightly every Hallow-e’en in some ceremonial fashion ; 
and Fionn is said to have taken the opportunity to kill 
a man who was so occupied in carrying it and his 
musical instrument, that he was unable to defend 
himself.2_ The candle was probably lighted when the 
fires were put out ; and was therefore an essential part 
of the day’s ceremonies, as from it the fires would be 
relighted. Nearly all Samhain rites are performed with 
candles or torches, as we have seen ; and many of the 
games played on the night are concerned with candles. 
A stick with an apple at one end and a candle at the 
other has to be twirled rapidly round, to see which a 
person can catch in the mouth blindfolded, or a candle- 
end is one of the objects placed in the dishes which 
have to be chosen in the same manner. The re-lighting 
of the general lights with a sacred candle is part of the 
annual Easter ceremonies in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and in many other places. In Ireland great 
candles are part of the essential furniture of Paradise. * 

But the most important and interesting rites con- 
nected with Hallow-e’en are those carried out with nuts 
and apples. These we will consider more ay as they 


1 Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme, p. 23. 

* K. Meyer, Fianaigecht, Royal Irish Academy (Todd, 
Lecture Series, XVI) 1910, 47; a different version is found in 
S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 142. 

* See ‘The White Paternoster’, E. Hull, Poem-book of the 
Gael, 241 
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will be a guide to many other old customs of which we 
have almost lost the clue, but which contain within 
them relics of beautiful and symbolic ideas, Early 
man was a symbolist ; he saw nothing isolated and 
apart, but in its relation to the whole of life, of which 
each object formed an integral part. Life and all it 
contained became to him sacramental; he saw it asa 
poet sees it, full of strange connexions and hidden 
meanings. The apple and the hazel-nut were far more 
to him than they are to us, who look upon them chiefly 
as delicious articles of food or refreshment. To the 
early inhabitant of these islands the hazel, ‘ the magic 
tree that wizards loved,’ was the source and sign of 
deepest wisdom; the apple was the talisman which 
led him into the world of the Immortals, and fed him 
with the fruit of life and everlasting happiness. In 
later days, as growing out of this, the Ist of November 
was dedicated to the spirit which presides over fruit 
and seeds. It was called in old days Lamasabhal, 
which in time came to be corrupted in English into 
‘“Lamb’s wool’, a name given to a strong concoc- 
tion of apples, sugar and ale, which was drunk on 
Samhain night. This reminds us of the festival of 
Diana under the form of Vesta (13th of August), whose 
feast consisted of wine and a roasted kid with apples 
hanging in clusters from the bough. Her festival was 
later converted into that of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin (15th of August), especially because it 
was the time of ripening fruits. The temple of Artemis, 
the sister of Apollo, stood in an orchard.! 

In every princely house in Ireland the apple-orchard 
was a feature of the surrounding enclosure. We cannot 
too often reiterate the fundamental importance of 
remembering the actual conditions of life in early 
times as a guide in the interpretation of its folklore. 
In an old Irish description of the house of Crede, which 


1 Frazer, The Magic Ari (1911), I, 13-14. 
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might have stood for any household of superior com- 
fort in medieval times, we read : 


‘ A vat was there, of princely bronze, out of which runs the 
juice of merry malt ; over the vat stands an apple-tree with the 
multitude of its heavy fruits. The apples fall down into the 
vat, and each has a drink of ale and an apple, when Crede’s 
horn is filled with the vat’s potent mead.’ ? 


So in the Welsh poem of the Afallenau, in which 
- each stanza begins with an apostrophe to the Apple- 
tree, we read: 


Sweet apple-tree, a tree of crimson hue, 

Which grows in concealment in the Wood of Celyddon, 
Though sought for its fruit, it will be in vain, 

Till Cadwaladyr comes from the conference of Rhyd Rheon.?* 


It was a natural and easy transition to carry the 
fragrant apple-tree into the other world or to make it 
the magic talisman by which entry into the world of 
the Ever-living might be attained. In the Voyage of 
Bran, we find that Bran found beside him a branch of 
silver with white blossoms, in which the bloom and 
the branch were one. He takes the branch in his 
- hand, and with its help he sees a fairy woman, the 
presiding genius of the Land of Youth, beside him, 
who sings to him: 


_A branch of the apple-tree from Emain 
I bring, like those one knows ; 

Twigs of white silver are on it, 
Crystal brows with blossoms.*® 


Emain, or Elysium, in this poem seems not to have 
been Emain Macha, or Armagh, but the Isles of Arran 
or Mull, in Scotland, the home of Manannan mac Lir, 
the Ocean God. An early poem addressed to Ragnall, 
‘son of Godfrey, Norse King of the Isles, said to be ‘ the 
son of Godfrey of the fields of Mull’, speaks of it thus : 

1S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 121. 

2 Skene, Four Anctent Books of Wales, I, 370-3 ; Text, II, 18. 

* Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I, 4. 
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A place amaranthine is the Fairy-haunt of Emain, 
Beauteous is the land in which it is found ; 

Fair is its Rath above every (other) fort ; 

In it aro fair apple-trees in plenty. 

Emain of the apples, the freshest, 

Tara of victorious households ; 


Few are the forts and hills more fair, 
In their young, fresh green garments.! 


The apple-tree, then, is the tree of fairy-land or 
Paradise ; it is also the talisman that draws a human 
being thither and enables him to enter the unseen 
world. In another story, we find that Connla, a young 
prince, is tempted away by a fair woman holding out 
an apple. He follows her and they arrive at the Land 
of Behest where they dwell in happiness together. 


‘ Through the nearest part of the forest they take their way 
and come by-and-by upon an orchard full of red-laden apple- 
trees, with leafy oaks, too, in it, and hazels yellow with nuts 
in their clusters. ... The perfume of the fragrant crimsoned 
branches was meat all-sufficient for them. The maiden says 
that they have come out of the dark unquiet land (the world) 
and here abide in everlasting life. Connla holds in his hand 
a fragrant apple having the hue of gold; a third part of it 
he would eat, and still for all he consumed, never a whit 
would be diminished. This fruit it was that supported the 
pair of them, and when once they had partaken of it, nor age 
nor dimness of vision could affect them. A visitor sees a 
thickly-furnished wide-spreading apple-tree bearing both 
blossom and ripe fruit at once. ‘‘ What is that apple-tree ? ”’ 
he asks. She replies: ‘‘ The fruit of that apple-tree it is that 
shall serve the assembly that shall be in this mansion, and a 
single apple of it was that which coaxed Connla away to me.’’ 
_ And she sang ‘‘ A wine-producing apple-tree is in the midst 
of it,’ etc.’* 


The tradition of an apple-tree in the garden of 
Paradise is widely spread. The fruit in Eden is usually 
spoken of as an apple, though the Authorised Version 
has simply ‘fruit’. The Latin word ‘pomum’ 
(French ‘pomme ’) seems to mean fruit of any kind. 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, III, 410~27. 
* S. H. O’Grady, op. cit., II; 389, 392-3- 
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In the Irish apocryphal version of the story of Adam 
and Eve the fruit is also an apple.! 

We recall also the apple of Discord thrown in the 
garden of the Hesperides, and that King Arthur, when 
mortally wounded in battle, was carried by the fairy 
queens into the Vale of Avallon or the Apple Vale, to 
be healed of his deadly wound. The apple-tree is still 
sacred in the apple-growing districts of England, and 
there are traces of its worship. On Twelfth Night, 
which has absorbed many early Hallow-e’en customs, 
the apple-trees are drunk to. Apple-howling or 
wassailing at Christmas or on Twelfth Night is still 
carried out. The inhabitants of a parish walk in 
procession to the principal orchards and, singling out 
a large tree, they sprinkle it with cider, and place cider 
and soaked cakes of toast and sugar in its branches, 
saluting it with a form of prayer to the trees to be 
fruitful during the ensuing year. 


Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 

Whence thou may’st bud and whence thou may’st blow ; 
Hats full, caps full. 
Bushel, bushel, sacks full, 
And my pockets full, too.? 


This reminds us of the straw man called ‘the great 
Mondard ’ which is carried in or near Orleans in solemn 
procession up and down the village on 24th to 25th 
April, and at last placed on the oldest apple-tree, where 
he remains till the apples are gathered; he is then 
taken down and thrown into water or burned, his 
ashes being scattered over the orchard. He represents 
the tree-spirit dying and reviving in spring. 

a | 

1 In the Apocalypse of Moses the fruit of Eden is a fig ; 
also in the Testament of Adam. The Apocalypse of Adam 
- calls it a grape. 

* Polwhele, History of Cornwall; quoted J. A. Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs (1879), 77 ; for other instances, 
see Brand’s Pop. Ant. I (1877), 28-31; and Gentleman’s 
Magasine, 1791 and 1820. 
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The old labourers in Herefordshire consider the 
destruction of an orchard almost as an act of sacrilege, 
and they say that if an orchard be cut down to plant 
_a hop-yard, it will never pay the cost of cultivation.? 
There was a custom that if a man wanted to enclose a 
piece of common land he must plant an apple-tree on it. 
The lord of the manor, to preserve his rights, exacted 
an annual tribute of fruit from it.? 

There are, in the apple-growing parts of England, 
traces of old ceremonies connected with apple-trees. 
In Herefordshire, and also in Somerset, on Midsummer 
Eve fires were made in the fields to bless the apples ; 
the same custom was known in Somerset in 1685. 
From Elton in North Herefordshire it was stated in 
1880 that unless the orchards are christened on St. 
Peter’s Day, the crop will not be good ; also that there 
ought to be a shower of rain when the people go 
. through the orchards ; though no one seemed to know 
for what exact purpose. No doubt the idea was that 
the rain produced increase. In the same way a lady 
living at Eardisland remembers being told by an old 
inhabitant, since dead, that when the people blessed 
the apples they poured a glass of cider on the trunk of 
each tree, tapped it three times and said a blessing. 
So, in a Glossary to the Exmoor dialect we read: 
‘ Watsail, a drinking song, sung on Twelfth-day eve, 
throwing toast to the apple-trees, in order to have a 
fruitful year, which seems to be a relic of the heathen 
sacrifice to Pomona.’ In ancient Ireland there were 
three things that could only be paid for with living 
objects: ‘an apple-tree, a hazel-bush and a sacred 
grove’; this shows the estimation in which they were 
held.® 

1 Leather, Herefordshire Folklore, 20. * Ibid., 149. 

? Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, p. 96. 

“ Quoted in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, I, 29. 

* Kuno Meyer, The Triads of Ireland, R.I. Academy (1906). 
‘ Paid for’ perhaps infers the sacrifice of some living thing, 
these three things being sacred. 
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We have.spoken of the symbolism of the hazel-tree 
and nut in the chapter on trees, and need not repeat it. 
When we bob for apples in the tub, we may still feel 
that we are seeking the fruit of immortality; and 
when we place two nuts upon the hob and wait to see 
if they will burn together or jump asunder, we are- 
recalling the day when the nine nuts of Segais carried 
love-charms and ‘ were an enchantment for drinking 
love ‘ and a prognostication of the future. We are 
practising the old rites of divination. 

We have hardly yet touched upon one of the most 
important aspects of the Hallow-e’en rites ; their con- 
nexion with death. It was this aspect of them which 
so much impressed the early Church that they thought 
it worth while to substitute for the pagan ‘ Samhain ’ 
the Christian feast of All Saints’ and later of All Souls’ 
Day. It is not only the day when the fairy haunts are 
open ; it is also the festival of the dead. Lady Wilde 
tells us that the 2nd of November was held as a sacrifice 
of blood to the dead, to get them to answer questions. 
In the mind of our pagan ancestors there was very - 
little distinction between the dead and the fairies, who 
were perhaps only the spirits of an earlier race; and 
there is very little distinction made between them even 
to-day. In the Hebrides, where many of the burial-— 
places are on heights, the bier on which the corpse was 
carried was broken after the funeral against a special 
tree, to prevent the ‘sluagh’ or fairy hosts using it 
to carry away the dead in their aerial travelling. Dr. 
Carmichael says that the ‘sluagh’ are the spirits of 
mortals who have died ; thus connecting the ghosts of 
the dead with the fairy-hosts. ‘They fly about in 
great clouds up and down the face of the world like 
starlings. ... In bad nights they shelter themselves 
behind little russet docken stems and little yellow | 
ragwort stalks.’1 In Brittany, it is believed that the 


1 A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, II, 330. 
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souls assemble on the three festivals of Christmas Eve, 
St. John’s Eve or Midsummer Day, and All Hallows. 
These are also the nights on which the fairies are 
abroad. At Hallow-e’en, in Brittany, warm pancakes 
and curds and cider are left in the kitchen for the souls. 
The table is spread with a white cloth and a repast is 
laid out called ‘the feast of the dead’. When the 
household retires, the spirits are heard moving about 
the stools and plates, and the singers who go from 
house to house frequently feel their breath on their 
_necks. There has previously been a procession to the 
burial-ground, and the ‘complaint of the dead’ is 
chanted before the tombs. In the dawn the living and 
dead alike attend mass. The idea seems to have been 
continued into Christian times in the belief that all 
souls in purgatory are annually released for forty- 
eight hours commencing on All Hallows’ Eve and 
including All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days.* Both in 
Ireland and in Brittany the belief exists that the souls 
return after death to visit all the places that they have 
known in life. The room must not be swept or dusted 
for fear of throwing out the soul; food should be left 
for it ; but any vessel of water should be kept covered, 
lest the soul should drown in it. The spirits may be 
heard carrying on their ordinary occupations, weaving, 
ploughing, or carpentering when they make the circuit 
of their old dwellings and farms. They must not be 
spoken to or interfered with ; and any passage through 
the house or farm that they have been accustomed to 
pass through must never be closed up, otherwise if 
the spirits meet with an obstacle, they will certainly 
take their revenge. 

The same thing is said of the fairies. All the 
dancers at the fairy raths are dead human folk who 
are out for their Hallow-e’en revels, after which they 

i Le Braz, La Legende de la Mort en Basse Bretagne, XL, 
283-— 


4. 
Folklore, X (1899), 121. 
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must go back to their graves for another year. In the 
weird story of the Adventures of Nera, one of the most 
ancient Samhain tales in the British Isles, we have the 
connexion between the two emphasized. The men 
who go out from the king and queen of Connacht on 
their errand of horror to release two men dying on the 
gallows find that they have spent three nights and 
days in the fairy palaces, though no time has elapsed 
with those whom they left sitting at the fire. ‘ Great 
was the horror and terror of that night, for all the 
fairy-haunts in Ireland were opened and on that night 
demons would appear to men. And all dreaded. to 
go out on Hallow-e’en’. There were, however, talis- 
mans. ‘ How will it be believed of me that I have 
been in the fairy-palaces ?’ said Nera. Then said a 
wise woman to him: ‘ Take fruits of summer with 
thee, wild garlic and primroses and buttercups,’ said 
she. So he took wild garlic with him and primroses 
and buttercups, and she told him she was the Morrigan 
(the goddess of war or death).! In this wild story all 
the observances customary at the season had been 
forgotten, to the great danger of the human visitor. 
A house was surrounded by fire when all fires should 
have been extinguished ; another had pails of water 
and tubs for bathing in it, though it is well-known that 
you must be careful that night about throwing out 
water, or leaving it uncovered, for a fairy or a person 
recently deceased may be passing by and might be hurt 
by it. You should cry with a loud voice: ‘ Away 
with yourself from the water’, in order to warn 
them. 

1 ‘ Fachtra Nerai, or Tain b6 Aingin’, R.C. X, 212~28 (18869) ; 
XI, 209-10 (1890). 
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CHAPTER XIV 
FESTIVALS—II 


MAY DAY (BEALTAINE) THE FESTIVAL OF 
SUMMER 


‘The jolly hours lead on propitious May.’ 
(Milton’s sonnet to the Nightingale.) 


HE ‘jolly hours’ of May are passed into the 

bygone times, and it is hard to realize to-day 

the gaiety with which May Day was greeted 

by our forefathers, from the king to the pauper. Old 
Stow says: 


‘In the month of May, namely, on May Day in the morning, 
every man, except impediment, would walk into the sweet 
meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with 
the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony 
of birds, praising God in their kind. And for example hereof, 
Edward Hall hath noted, that King Henry VIII . . . on May 
Day in the morning with Queen Katharine his wife, accom- 
panied by many lords and ladies, rode a Maying from Green- 
wich to the high ground of Shooter’s Hill; where, as they 
passed by the way, they espied a company of tall yeomen, 
clothed all in green, with green hoods and with bows and 
arrows, to the number of two hundred. One, being the 
chieftain, was called Robin Hood, who required the king and all 
his company to stay and see his men shoot.’ 


The same authority continues : 


‘ I find also that in the month of May, the citizens of London 
(of all estates) lightly in every parish, or sometimes two or 
three parishes joining together, had their several mayings and 
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did fetch in Maypoles with divers warlike shows, with good 
archers, morice-dancers and other devices for pastime all day 
long ; and towards evening they had stage plays and ponentes 
in the streets.’ 


He then goes on to describe the procession that 
accompanied the Maypole, with Robin Hood’s company 
and the Morris-dancers taking part and the hobby- 
horse and dragon bringing up the rear. 

The bonfire or bonefire is a feature of May Day in 
some places as well as of Midsummer Day. So late as 
1825 a portion of a collection made by the Mayboys in 
Dublin was expended in the purchase of a heap of turf 
sufficient for a large fire and, if funds would allow, an 
old tar-barrel. 


‘ Formerly, it was not considered complete without having 
a horse’s skull and other bones to burn on the fire. The 
depSts for these bones were the tanner’s yards near Kilmain- 
ham, and on May-morning groups of boys dragged loads of 
bones to their several destinations.’ 


It is still a threat to say: ‘I will drag you like a 
horse’s head to a bonfire.’ Hone says that the great 
Dublin bonfire used to blaze in the open space leading 
from St. Patrick’s Cathedral to the Coombe on May 
Eve within the memory of the old inhabitants.! It 
will thus appear that the holding of the festival of 
Bealtaine in something like its ancient splendour was 
kept up longer in Dublin than in most other places. 
The May-bush at Swords, not far from Dublin, and 
other places was decorated like the Christmas tree at 
dusk with lighted candles. May bonfires were not 
common in Connaught or Ulster, but in Cork, Limerick 
and Kerry they still continue. Sir William Wilde tells 
us that for weeks before the first of May, parties of 
young scamps decorated with ribbons and handker- 
chiefs begged for material to adorn the Maybush. 


1 Hone’s Every-day Book, II, 595; Wilde’s Ivish Popular 
Superstitions, 39, 49. 
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They carried green branches and musical instruments 
and collected turf, coal, old bones and pitch-barrels. 
There were several places besides the great central one 
where fires were lighted; the weavers had theirs in 
Weaver’s Square, the pipe-makers in James’s Street. 
The Maybush was cast into the fire amid acclamations 
of the people, and whisky was distributed. Old folk 
brought stools and chairs to sit out the wake of the 
winter and the entry of spring. Singing and dancing, 
piping and revelry, went on till an advanced hour in 
the night. It was like a veritable Saturnalia. In the 
country the fires were circumambulated with prayers 
or incantations. -If any of the crowd were about to be 
married, or going on a journey or undertaking any 
hazardous enterprise, it was of good omen to leap 
through the fire three times. When the flames sank 
down, girls tripped across to get good husbands and 
women to secure happy child-birth ; and children were 
carried across the embers for luck. Each carried away 
an ember or braune to light his own fire, and embers 
were cast on the cornfields and potato crops. This is 
perhaps the most complete account we can get any- 
where of the survival of the old Bealtaine ceremonies 
into late times. It retains most of the features of the 
original festival, the sacrifice of the horse, represented 
by the head and bones, the jumping through the fires 
for luck, the scattering of the embers on the fields to 
produce good crops, and the general jubilation at the 
return of spring. 

It is clear that the observances of May or Bealtaine 
have become confused with those of Midsummer or St. 
John the Baptist’s Day. On both the lighting of bon- 
fires and the dancing over them or driving the cattle 
through them was a chief part of the ceremonies. At 
Battle Hill, Co. Cork, a place consecrated to the fairies, 
the May fire was first kindled and fires were lighted as 
soon as the signal was given on all the hills round. On 
Mount Callan in Clare, where there is a lake called - 
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Loughbooley-na-Gréine, ‘the sun’s cattle-fold’, there 
was a yearly festival on the first of May.1 Here it is 
definitely connected with the worship of the sun. 
Martin says that there is a Gaelic proverb, ‘ He is be- 
tween two fires of Bel’ when a man is in a great strait ; 
because in old days malefactors were burnt between 
the two fires.* If this was so, the bones thrown into 
the fires are clearly a direct representation of older 
sacrifices. In some quiet spots in the Highlands a cake, 
one bit of which was blackened, was cut in pieces and 
a youth drew the pieces from his bonnet. He who got 
the blackened bit was ‘ devoted to Bealtaine’ as a 
sacrifice, and he had to leap three times through the 
fires. ® 

In certain seaside localities, especially in the south- 
east of Ireland, the fires are lighted on the eve of St. 
Peter and St. Paul’s Day, 29th June; while in a few 
places they are lit on the eves both of the 24th and 2gth. 
St. Peter is the patron of fishermen.‘ In Cork the boys 
used to go about on May Eve and May Day with sting- 
ing nettles which they freely used.® 

Many of the rites, especially that of the May Queen, 
are symbolic of the joy of the reviving spring after the 
death of vegetation in winter. 

In the Isle of Man the festival of May Day, or Laa 
Boaldyn, was, till recently, kept up in a manner which 
retained much more fully than in most other places the 
original significance of the festival. On May Eve the 
people went up on the mountains and set fire to the 
gorse or koinney to scare away the fairies. May morn- 
ing was ushered in by a violent blowing of horns on the 
mountains, with the same object ; and the young Queen 


1 Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, III, 849, 852; quoting from 
the Windele manuscripts, Vol. VII, p. 449. 
2 Western Islands of Scotland, 105. 
* J. G. Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland (1835), 168. 
« Cork Hist. and Archaol. Journal, I (1892), 147. 
6 Ibid., p. 104. 
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of May with her captain and some twenty girl attend- 
ants, was led out with a joyous clatter followed by the 
boy officers who were her bodyguard. 


‘ In opposition to her is the Queen of Winter, a man dressed 
in woman’s clothes, with woollen hood, fur tippets, and 
laden with the heaviest and warmest habits, one upon the 
other. In the same manner are her attendants dressed ; and 
she also has a captain and troop for her defence. Being thus 
equipped as proper emblems of the Beauty of Spring and the 
Deformity of Winter, the two parties set forth from their 
respective quarters, the one preceded by violins and flutes, the 
other with the rough music of tongs and cleavers. Both par-— 
ties march till they meet on a common, where their followers 
engage ina mockbattle. If the forces of the Queen of Winter 
get the upper hand and succeed in taking the Queen of May 
prisoner, she has to be ransomed for a sum which will pay the 
expenses of the day ; after which, Winter and her attendants 
retire to a barn to amuse themselves while the others remain 
on the green, dancing for a considerable time. They conclude . 
the evening with a feast, the Queen at one table with her 
maids, the captain with his troop at another. There are 
seldom less than fifty or sixty at each board.’ 


Here we have the full ceremony, out of which the 
May Queen portion only has survived; the symbolic 
struggle between the aged and departing season of 
winter and the joyous entrance of young spring, flower- 
strewn and bringing with her young life and happiness, 
the renewal of the world. In the Isle of Man, as else- 
where, the procession of summer outlived that of its 
rival, winter; it was subsequently composed of little 
girls and called the Maceboard (corruption of May 
sports ?) who went from door to door inquiring if the 
inmates would buy the Queen’s favour, which was made 
of a small piece of ribbon. For the seizure of her per- 
son, that of one of her slippers was substituted, and this 
also had to be ransomed by a money payment. Thus 
much of the original significance of the May Day observ- 


4 Waldron’s Description, p. 154, and MS. account of Manks | 


(Manx) customs, quoted Train, Historical and Statistical 
Account of the Isle of Man (1845), 119. 
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ance was lost, and it became, like many other old pro- 
, cessions, chiefly an excuse for collecting pennies and 
cakes for distribution among the children. Until 
quite recently, the Manx children have gathered prim- 
. roses to lay before the doors of the houses on May Eve, 
to prevent the entrance of the fairies; even in the 
.towns this pretty custom long survived. Noise and 
revelry are chief features of the festival ; the evil influ- 
ences must be scared away; and welcome given to 
good omens. The same thing occurs in the Channel 
Islands at Midsummer, which have taken over many 
of the New Year or May Day customs. 
In some places the Queen of May is represented by a 
doll or two dolls carried by young girls in a basket or 
cradle filled with flowers from house to house. It is 
still the spirit of May that is being celebrated. A recent 
_ writer to The Times describes such a procession. ‘ The 
boys carry garlands, short flower-wreathed poles, a few 
of them being expanded into a fan form. In one casea 
doll was tied on to a boy’s garland. No doubt this doll 
represented the King of the more formal celebrations. 
The children have no idea of any meaning attaching 
to their action ; but expectation is written on their 
faces and pennies are exacted by each child. The 
children call it ‘‘ May-doll Day”’. So far asI can see, it 
is not etiquette to come out on the quest for pennies 
after 12 years of age for a girl or 14 for aboy’.! Itis 
pleasant to have this contemporary report, for Hender- 
son, in 1879, said that this local custom had almost 
passed away in Devonshire. He describes the dolls as 
richly dressed and placed in baskets of flowers, and 
adds: ‘this was doubtless with reference to the 
Blessed Virgin, patroness of the monthof May’.* Here, 
as in many other festivals, the Virgin takes the place 
of some older goddess, whose name we do not know but 
1 Written to The Times, May 10, 1927, by Rev. J. McIntyre, 
Bishop’s Teignton, Devon. 
* Folklore of the Northern Counties, 85. 
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who represented the spirit of the springtide, the British 
Flora, ee of Flowers. In Lincolnshire the doll has 
a string of birds’ eggs round its neck; these are after- 
wards hung up in the house.!_ In other places the May. 
doll or dolls are carried in circles entwined with flowers 
or garlands of cowslips; primroses or any other wild- 
flowers were twined round sticks or wands, which were 
afterwards struck together and the blossoms scattered 
around in symbolic thankfulness for the coming of 
summer. ? 

May Day celebrations take local colour. In the vil- 
lage of Randwick, hard by the Stroud cloth-mills, at 
daybreak, three cheeses are carried round on a litter, 
festooned and garlanded with blossoms, down to the 
churchyard, and rolled thrice majestically round the 
sacred building, being subsequently carried back in the 
. same way upon the litter in triumphal procession, to be 
cut up on the village green and distributed in pieces 
among the bystanders.? In some places stools are 
dressed out with a cushion of flowers on May Day, the 
flowers being stuck in beautiful designs into a layer 
of clay. They are then exhibited at the doors of 
houses or at the end of cross lanes, and money is col- 
lected for an evening feast. This custom is much in 
use in Guernsey, but there it appears to have been 
transferred to the Midsummer festival.§ 

The keeping of May Day is believed to have arisen 
out of the Festival of the Floralia introduced into 
Britain by the Romans. But the custom is of far 
wider observance than any one country, and is found in 
places where the Roman arms never came or the Roman 
people never settled. Nevertheless, many of the cus- 
toms connected with May Day are very like those 

1 Folklove, IX, 276. 

7 Gutch, Lincolnshire Folklore, 200, 203 

* Household Words (1859), XIX, p. 515; " quoted Gloucester 
Biagsale p. 18. 


. C. Balfour, Novthumberland Folklore, 72. - 
: E MacCulloch and E. Carey, Guernsey Folklove, 51-3, 54-5. 
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Ee ractised at the Roman Floralia. At Horncastle in 
colnshire at the beginning of the last century a 
train of youths gathered on the morning of the first of 
May in a place called the May bank. Thence, with 
wands enwreathed with cowslips, they walked in pro- 
cession to the Maypole at the west end of the town, 
which was adorned with wild flowers. Here, with loud 
shouts, they struck their wands together, and scattering 
their cowslips around, they testified their thankfulness 
for the bounteous promise of spring.1_ In Edinburgh, 
as in many other places, the young Scotch girls still 
gather at daybreak on Arthur’s seat, to drink or 
wash their faces in May-dew. 

On May Day, in a fairy ring 

We’ve seen them round St. {\nthon’ 8 spring, 

Frae grass the caller dew-drops wring 

To wet their een ; 


And water, clear as crystal spring 
To synd them clean. 


In Ross-shire the lassies pick sprigs of ivy with May- 
dew on them ; but they must not have been touched by 
steel. Cuckoo buds must not be put into the May 
wreath, and if introduced, the wreath must be destroyed 
immediately. 

The gathering of May-dew was a fashionable custom 
at least up to the time of Pepys. He says in his diary 
on 28th May, 1667: 

‘ My wife and I away down with Jane and W. Hewer 
to Woolwich, in order to a little ayre and to lie there 
to-night, and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, 
which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the only thing in 
the world to wash her face with; and I am contented 
with it.’ 

In the Isle of Man May Day was a time when special 
protection from witches and evil influences must be 
sought. People carried sprigs of rowan in their hats 

1 Richard Folkard, Plant Lore, Legends and Lyrics (1884), 
pp. 30-1. —® See also Pepys’s Diary for May 10, 1669. 
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and placed May flowers over the tops of their doors to 
preserve them against evil influences. Small crosses 
of rowan were fastened to the tails of cattle, but they 
must be made without a knife. The superstition of the 
magical efficacy of the quicken or rowan-tree is a very 
old one. It is mentioned as the instrument of divin- 
ation by the Druids in Keating’s History of Ireland,' 
and it is called ‘the wizard’s tree’ in an early Irish 
poem of the trees of the forest ?; while in another early 
poem heaven is promised to any soul whose body is 
buried in the earth at the foot of the Rowan Tree of 
Clonfert.2 It is a sacred tree in Iceland, where the 
story of the two trees growing together over the roof of 
a church is told of the mountain-ash.‘ It is the light- 
ning-plant, the embodiment of the lightning from 
which it sprang. On account of its red colour it 
was sacred to Thor. It is therefore a potent talisman. 
The Highland milkmaid carries a cross of rowan to 
guard her from unseen terrors; and a piece of red 
worsted is tied round the tails of the cattle in turning 
them out in the spring.® 
Rowan-ash and red thread, 
Keep the devils from their speed. 


In an old ballad called ‘ Laidley Wood’ it is said, 


The spells were vain, the hag returned 
To the green in sorrowful mood 
Crying that witches have no power, 
Where there is rowan-tree wood. 
(Northumberland Garland.) 


1 Dinneen’s Ed., Vol. I, p. 203; II, 349-351. 

* S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, Trans. Vol. II, p. 278. 

3? Eoin MacNeill, Duanaive Finn, 106; and cf. 129. 

‘FE. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, I, 158-9. 

* So, in Esthonia, red thread is put round the baby’s 
cradles ; and in China, something red preserves from evil 
spirits. In Sweden it is the mistletoe that is the donner-besen 
or ‘ Thunder-besom ’ ; suspended from farm-houses it has the 
same protective qualities that the rowan has in Scotland. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, The Folklore of Plants (1889), pp. 43-7. 
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A Yorkshire proverb has it, that no witch can hurt 
anyone who rides with a twig of ash in their pocket ora 
whip stick made of rowan. 


If your whip-stick’s made of rowan, 
You may ride your nag through any town. 


W. Henderson relates, on the authority of a York- 
shire clergyman of his acquaintance, that a woman 
whom he knew always carried a stick of rowan in her 
pocket, as a safeguard from witches. When he re- 
marked that he thought there were no witches now- 
adays, she observed quickly, ‘O yes, there are thirteen 
at this very time in the town, but so long as I have my 
rowan-tree safe in my pocket they cannot hurt me.’ 
She believed she was ‘ done for ’ if she lost it.+ 

The rowan-berry plays a great part in Irish literary 
legend. The brilliant gold and crimson of the clusters 
of berries in the autumn make the mountain-ash a 
striking feature in the landscape wherever it grows, 
especially in Arran and the Highlands of Scotland, or in 
parts of Ireland; this sufficiently accounts for the 
respect and awe in which it was held. It is not wonder- 
ful that it was considered to be the fire-tree. In the 
Story of Froech, the rowan-tree is associated with a 
great serpent which is its guardian and which is slain 
. by Froech.? 

It was believed that the fairies held revels on May 
Eve at the Grey Rock, five miles south of Mallow, Co. 
Cork. It is a romantic place; a rude elevation tower- 
ing above the surrounding country, and circled by a 
rampart of huge rocks. Here on the green at the 
mouth of the caves the fairies meet quarterly to transact 
business and hold games. Cleena or Cliodhna, Queen of 
the Fairies of the district, comes forth from her retire- 
ment and, in splendid attire, she leads the Fairy Dance. 


1 W. Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Counties (1879), 
Pp. 225. 
* G. Henderson, The Celtic Dragon Myth (1901), 11-12. 
17 
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But of late she has lost her magic wand, and with it 

much of her power has departed. May Eve is a very 

fairy-time and precautions must be taken against their 
es. 

Where the fairies are busy, there also the witches 
are sure to be about. A man is said to have gone out 
with his gun in Scotland early one May or Bealtaine 
morning and he came upon two old women or ‘ car- 
lines’ long suspected of witchcraft, but never before 
caught in the act, brushing the May-dew off the pastures 
with a long hair tether. They fled at his approach, but 
left their broom behind them. The observer picked it 
up and carried it home, fixing it above the cow-house 
door. The consequence was such a supply of milk 
from the cows that no pails could be found to hold it.? 

In Cornwall the first week in May is a time of general 
well-dressing, and at St. Madron’s Well pieces of straw 
crossed with a pin are dropped into the water to find 
out by the rising bubbles the number of years before 
marriage.* Young people used to march round the 
town with loud blasts from tin trumpets and pipes, and 
the sycamore trees, here called May-trees, were stripped 
of their young branches to make whistles. The eighth 
of May was called the ‘ Furry’ or ‘ Faddy ’ (from old 
Cornish ‘feria’, a fair or jubilee) and was a general 
holiday. The ‘ Furry Dance’ is especially connected 
with Helston, in Cornwall, and is perhaps one of the 


1 Cork Historical and Archeological Journal, III (1897), 
80 sq. 
‘ * Motherwell’s preface to Henderson’s Proverbs ; a witch in 
Germany is sometimes called a Daustriker, ‘ dew-striker ’ or 
* scraper’. 
sw. Bottrell, Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West 
Cornwall (1873), second series, 148; R. Hunt, Popular 
Romances of the West of England, 284-5. The Folksong ‘ The 
Moon shines bright’ may refer to May-dew in the lines :— 


Our Lord, our God, He watered us, 
With His heavenly dew so sweet. 
(Folksong Journal, IV, p. 6) 
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most ancient festival celebrations still continued in the 
British Isles. In earlier days it was kept also at Pen- 
ryn on 3rd May, and at the Lizard on 1st May. It is 
locally said to have been instituted in memory of a 
fight which took place between St. Michael and Satan, 
and a great stone, since broken up, witnessed to the 
severity of the conflict. 

The Maypole was in olden days of formidable size 
and height. Stow describes the bringing home of the 
' Maypole in his day. He calls it ‘ their cheefest jewell ’ 
which they bring home with great veneration. 


‘ They have twenty to forty yoke of oxen every one having 
a sweet nosegay of flowers tied on the tip of his horns, -and 
these oxen draw home this Maypole, which is covered all 
over with flowers and herbs, bound round about with string 
from the top to the bottom and sometime painted with 
variable colours, with two or three hundred men, women and 
children following it with great devotion. And thus being 
reared up, with handkerchiefs and flags streaming on the 
top, they straw the ground about it, set up Summer-halls, 
Bowers and Arbours hard by it. And then fall they to 
banquet and feast, to leap and dance about it, as the Heathen 
people did at the dedication of their Idols, whereof this is a 
perfect pattern, or rather the thing itself.’ 


Even within the limits of the City the Maypole was a 
conspicuous feature, the tall Maypole of St. Andrew 
Undershaft taking the lead and continuing to this day a 
memory of those ‘ good old times’ in the name of the 
parish. | 


‘ At the North-west corner of Aldgate ward in Leadenhall 
Street standeth the fair and beautiful parish church of St. 
Andrew the Apostle, with an addition to be known from 
other churches of that name, of the ‘ knape’ or Undershaft, _ 
and so called St. Andrew Undershaft ; because that of old 
time every year (on Mayday in the morning) it was used 
(usual) that a high or long shaft or Maypole, was set up there, 
in the midst of the street, before the south door of the said 
church ; which shaft or pole, when it was set on end and 
fixed in the ground, was higher than the church steeple. 
Jeffrey Chaucer, writing of a vain boaster, hath these words, 
meaning of the said shaft : 
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Right well aloft and high ye bear your head, ; 
As ye would bear the great shaft of Cornhill. ra 


It would seem that it was one of the periodic out- 
bursts of jealousy and suspicion against aliens that 
brought the Maypole of St. Andrew to an end. In 
what was called ‘ evil Mayday’ in 1517, an insurrec- 
tion was made by the City prentices against aliens; it 
was pulled down and ‘ the said shaft was laid along over 
the doors and under the eaves of one row of houses’ 
in the ward of Lime Street. This was called in conse- 
quence Shaft-alley, and there it hung suspended on 
iron: hooks for many years, till 1552; when, in the 
reign of Edward VI, a curate of St. Katherine’s Church, 
preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, described it as an idol, 
from which St. Andrew’s had been called St. Andrew 
Undershaft. In consequence of his strictures, the 
people, having strengthened themselves by a specially 
good dinner, turned out, and with great difficulty raised 
the shaft from the hooks on which it had lain for 
thirty-two years and sawed it in pieces, each household 
taking the piece which had been hung over his own 
doorway. 

On the accession of Charles II the Maypole in the 
Strand was replaced on the first May Day of his reign 
in 1661. It was 134 feet high and special seamen had 
to be brought from the docks with pulleys and six great 
anchors to raise it into its place. Drums resounded 
through the city and processions with morris-dancers 
danced through the streets with much hilarity and 
excitement. Another May festival was that of the. 
Mayfair held annually near Piccadilly in the district 
still named from it. There was then a large open space 
with gardens and walks in which arbours and even a 
ducking pond or large basin of water afforded facilities * 
for the erection of booths. Shepherd’s Market, Market 
Court, White Horse Street and other names in the 
locality still bear witness to the old uses to which the 
district was put at the beginning of summer. 
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LL occupations have their own folklore, but 
A perhaps it is the dangers and unforeseen 
chances which accompany a fisherman’s life 
that make him peculiarly open to the belief in super- 
natural influences and anxious to avert possible evils. 
We will gather up a few of these beliefs as a sample of 
those which prevail in other trades and callings. Fish 
are very knowing creatures. They will forsake a coast 
on which a suicide has been committed. Suicides are 
usually buried in Scotland on the north side of the 
graveyard with the head to the east. Fishermen have 
been known to dig up a suicide’s body buried in the 
kirkyard and re-inter it on the shore at low water- 
mark, or somewhere out of sight of the sea. At Loch 
Carron the herring deserted the coast after two men 
had drowned themselves. After several years the fisher- 
men lighted great bonfires on the spot where the bodies 
had been found as a sacrifice to appease the herring. 
At the beginning of the herring season the crew all 
try to seize the first herring drawn on board, to see if it 
be male or female. A female is a good omen for the 
season ; a male a bad one. This is curious, because to 
see a woman when on his way to his boat will be suffi- 
cient to make a fisherman turn home again ; his luck 
will so surely have deserted him. But it was a good 
omen to meet a deformed or imbecile person ; they were 
‘God’s poor’. When a seaman left his house it brought 
261 
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him ill-luck if some one called after him, even if it were 
on an essential matter, and any person who crossed his 
path on his way to his boat, intended to do him harm. 
If this happened, the man made a cross on the ground 
on the spot with his sea-knife, spitting and uttering 
some unintelligible words.? 

On leaving the shore the boat must always be turned 
from east to west, or sun-wise; the movements of 
witches being always against the sun. Certain sounds, 
such as the lowing of a cow, after the setting of the nets, 
are so ill-omened that the nets will often be drawn up 
and reset to avoid evil. Whistling at sea is especially 
dangerous if done by a woman, for ‘ a whistling woman 
and a crowing hen are the two unluckiest things under 
the sun’. Henderson records that a young lady was 
refused a passage in a boat sailing from Scarborough 
because the captain heard her whistling.* It is sup- 
posed to raise an unfavourable wind. The wind is 
especially open to simulative magic. Children about 
Whitby are seen ‘ spelling ’ or leaping up and down on 
the cliffs when a fair wind is desired for the home-com- 
ing of their relatives * ; and to wind worsted into a ball 
by candle-light in a cottage should be avoided, ‘ for it 
raffles the sailors in steering their course at sea’. 
When out at the haa} or deep-sea fishing the Zetland 
fishermen stick the blade of their knives into the mast 
to bring luck. Mr. Lovett has found it to be a com- 
mon custom to stick a coin into cork floats or into the 
beam of the trawl as a sacrifice to bring good fishing 
and to propitiate the sea-god: while the first fish of 
the season was always nailed to the mast as a thank- 
offering.® ; 


1 John Spence, Shetland Folklore (1899), 110. 

1 Folklore of the Northern Counties (1879), 44. 

* Gutch,!North Riding of Yorkshire (1901), 50. 

* Ibid., 51. 

5 G. F. Black, Orkney and Shetland Islands (1903), 166. 
* Edward Lovett, Magic in Modern_London (1925), 54. 
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The most curious and universal custom in the fishing- 
world is the dislike of using certain words or names. 
To ask the question ‘ Where are you going ? ’ of anyone 
going on board will destroy all chance of luck for that 
time. So much is this the case that fishermen have a 
special nomenclature for use at sea, and scarcely a 
single thing retains its ordinary name. Specially 
unlucky are the words ‘ Pig’, ‘ Cat’, and ‘ Minister ’ 
they must never be mentioned.? This superstition 
extends to names of places ; most of the islands having 
different names to be used out at sea. This custom 
seems to arise from the sense that sea-spirits are watch- 
ing, and of this they have a mysterious dread, lest they 
should be hostile to them as intruders on their domain. 
The names used at the haaf are Norse or derived from 
old Norse words. They extend far beyond fishing. 
All domestic animals get names at the haa/, some of 
these names being now obsolete, but found in old Ice- 
landic literature. They have special names for fire, 
the sun, the ocean, the horse, &c. The special danger 
attached to the mention of the names of a clergyman 
or church doubtless arose from the idea that the new 
Christian Church was inimical to the old dominions of 
the sea-gods and therefore must not be mentioned when 
in their company. The church was therefore called 
‘de beni hoose’ or house of prayer, and the minister 
‘de upstander ’.? Itis probable tliat the use of ‘ kenn- 
ings’ in the poetical language of Iceland and Ireland 
derived from some such use of secret or special words, 
having meanings well understood to the initiated but 
incomprehensible to others. They come down from 
very early times. It will be seen that these sea-super- 
stitions attach themselves chiefly to the old Scandi- 


1 Notes and Queries, eighth series, III (1893), 245. 
* Laurenson, Proceed. Soc. Ant. Scot. s 714; G. F. Black, 
9 — Shetland Folklore (1903), 1 
. Johnston, in Saga-book of “the Viking Society, 


faa 1910, 
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navian districts of the Hebrides and Orkneys and to 
the north-eastern coasts of England, where the sea- 
faring inhabitants are largely descendants of Norse 
settlers. Some of these beliefs have a close connexion 
with Scandinavian myth. 

The secret power in a word, and especially in a name, 
is strongly felt by primitive man. There are certain 
persons or things so dangerous or so powerful that to 
attract their attention by using the name is to invoke 
evil. The fire of a kiln, being a dangerous thing, is 
called aingeal not teine, the usual word ; and drowning 
is ‘ spoiling ’, for ‘ Ill will come if mentioned’. In the 
same way the fairies should be called ‘ the good people ’ 
and the devil ‘ the black one’ or ‘ the evil one’, the 
actual name being too dangerous to be used.!_ An old 
Welsh legend tells us that ‘ there was a man in a certain 
battle who could not be overthrown unless his name 
were known, and there was on the other side a woman, 
and unless her name were known her party could not be 
overcome.’ The essence of a human being resides in 
his name, and among some primitive races the name 
could not be stolen without dire effects.? In the 
Hebrides a piece of bad news would be prefaced by, 
‘It’s telling it to the stones I am, and not to you’; 
thus averting evil from the person mentioned. This 
dislike to using certain words as too unpleasant or too 
holy runs through all life; we still prefer to speak of 
having ‘lost’ a relative to saying that he has died; 
and the Jew will not speak the name of God. The idea 
lies at the root of the ‘ Tom Tit Tot ’ stories so common 
amongst us. : 

Sacrifice for good fishing was offered in the Island of 
Lewis to a sea-deity named Shoney until recent times. 
It was a regular custom at Hallow-tide for the inhabit- 


1 Miss A. Goodrich-Freer in Folklove, X (1899), 265. 

* W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, I, 205. 

* J. A. Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 119-21: 
E. Clodd, Tom Tit Tot. 
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ants to start off at nightfall for the sea, having first 
kneeled and repeated the Paternoster about four miles 
distant from the church of St. Malvey, each family 
having furnished a peck of malt to brew into ale, and 
carrying provisions with them. One of their number 
was picked out to wade into the sea up to his waist, 
carrying a cup of ale in his hands. In the darkness of 
night, with the people grouped around, he poured the 
ale into the water, crying aloud: ‘ Shoney, I give this 
cup of ale to you, hoping that you'll be so kind as to 
send us plenty of sea-ware to enrich our ground for the 
coming year.’ When he returned and reached the 
shore, all the company went into church, where there 
was a candle burning on the altar, and after standing 
silent a little time, one of them gave a signal, at which 
the candle was put out and the whole party went to 
the fields, where they fell a-drinking their ale. The 
rest of the night was spent in dancing and singing, and 
in the morning they returned home, well satisfied that 
they had punctually observed this solemn anniver- 
sary, which was believed to be a powerful means of 
securing a plentiful crop. The people who took part in 
the ceremony were nearly all Protestants, there being 
only one family of Catholics on the island. Martin, 
who tells the story, adds that the ministers had 
managed to abolish the custom some thirty years before 
he wrote. | 
An old Irish poem calls the sea the Crane-bag of 
Manannan, the Ocean deity. It was filled with magical 
treasures which were seen in its midst when the sea was 
full, but which were invisible when it was on ebb.2 A 
Christianized version sees in it the Virgin’s Treasury 
or Store-house ; when a haul of fish was landed unex- 


1 M. Martin, A rcs tie of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
pp. 28, 29, quoting from an account given circa 1695 
(Glasgow, 1884). 

2s E. MacNeill, Duanaive Finn, Irish Texts Society, VII 
(1904), I19. 
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pectedly, it was said to come from Cusle Mhoire or the 
Virgin’s secret store. She is called ‘ Star of the Sea’ 
(Reul na Mara) as one of her titles. Gaelic fishermen 
going out for the night’s fishing off the stormy shores 
of Kerry always say a prayer and utter a Blessing as 
they launch their fragile coracles from the rocks. At 
the beginning of the fishing-season Mass was sometimes 
said on the ocean. Mr. A. M. Sullivan describes this 
picturesque scene as he witnessed it in his youth in 
Bantry Bay. 

‘ Few sights could be more picturesque than the ceremony 
by which, in our bay, the fishing-season was formerly opened. 
Selecting an auspicious day, unusually calm and fine, the 
boats, from every creek and inlet for miles around, assembled 
at a given point and then, in solemn procession, rowed out to 
sea, the leading boat carrying the priest of the district. Arrived 
at the distant fishing-ground, the clergyman vested himself, 
an altar was improvised on the stern-sheets, the attendant 
fleet drew round, and every head was bared and bowed while 
the Mass was said. I have seen this ‘‘ Mass of the Ocean ”’ 
when not a breeze stirred, and the tinkle of the little bell or 
the murmur of the priest’s voice was the only sound that 
reached the ear; the blue hills of Bantry faint on the horizon 
behind us and nothing nearer beyond than the American 
shore.’ } 


This reminds us of the beautiful ceremony of The 
Pardon of the Boats in Brittany, one of the most im- 
pressive of all the religious processions of that country 
of picturesque scenes. 

The Blessing of the Boats was regularly observed in 
the Outer Hebrides. Bishop Carsewell gives a boat 
blessing in his Gaelic translation of the Liturgy of John 
Knox. In Barra the fishermen always carry a bottle 
of holy water in the prow of the boat and a blessed 
candle in the cabin. When in danger they sprinkle 
themselves with the holy water and, lighting the 
blessed candle in the cabin, they gather round it on 


<3 William Mackenzie, Gaelic Incantations, Charms, and Bless- 
ings of the Hebrides (1895), quoting from New Ireland, 
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their knees and recite their prayers. In throwing out 
the long lines and nets they invoke the Three Persons 
of the Trinity. A similar practice was found among 
the old Shetlanders. A layman uttered certain in- 
cantations over water which was then called ‘ fore- 
spoken water ’, and boats were sprinkled with it. 

In the island of Guernsey there is a singular rock 
above the bay of Moulin Huet, which has a resemblance 
to the human form. It is known as ‘Le Petit Bon 
Homme Andriou’, and has, in the distance, the appear- 
ance of an aged man enveloped in the gown and cowl of 
a monk. The children in the neighbourhood have a 
rhymed saying: 

‘ Andriou, tape tout’, 
which may be translated 
‘ Andriou, watch all’, or ‘ over all’, 


and the fishermen and pilots who frequent these parts 
of the coast show their respect by taking off their hats 
when passing the point, and are careful to insist on the 
observance being complied with by any stranger who 
may chance to be in their company, Formerly it was 
not unusual with them, before setting sail, to offer a 
biscuit or a libation of wine or cider to ‘Le Bon 
Homme ’, and, if an old garment past use chanced to be 
in the boat, this was also cast into the sea. 

There are various legends regarding ‘ Le Petit Bon 
Homme Andriou ’, of which the most interesting is that 
he was an old Arch-Druid, the last of the Druids to hold 
out against Christianity. 

*‘ Miserable at his brethren’s apostasy from the faith of their 
fathers, he went to live in a cave at the end of Jerbourg Point. 
His favourite occupation was standing on the rocks of the 
Tas de Pois and gazing out to sea, for he was passionately fond 
of the sea and sailors. One day, during a violent gale, he saw 
a ship in great distress out at sea, so he prayed to his gods to 
stop the storm and save the ship. They took no notice of 
his prayers, the storm still raged, and the ship was driven 
nearer and nearer to the dangerous rocks on which he stood, 
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Then, in desperation, he prayed to the God of the Christians, 
and vowed that if only the ship were saved he would turn 
Christian and dedicate a chapel to the Blessed Virgin. As he 
prayed, the gale ceased, and the ship made its way safely to 
the harbour. And Andrillot, after being baptized as a Chris- 
tian, dedicatedl a chapel ; some say it is the one of which the 
ruins on Lihou Island can still be seen, which is dedicated to 
‘“‘ Notre Dame de la Roche”, others say it was the chapel, 
long since destroyed, which was on the Fief Blanche-Lande 
in St. Martin’s parish, and which is believed to have stood 
where the parish school now stands. 

‘ Be this as it may, that little figure standing, looking out 
to sea, petrified there that he may yet bring good luck and 
fine weather to his beloved sailors, is still looked upon by them 
with some reverence, and they still throw him in passing their 
drop of spirits, or doff their flag, for luck.’? 


1 E. MacCulloch, Guernsey Folklore, pp. 145-6, and Editor’s 
note, 
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oldest kingship in the British Isles of which 

we have any continuous history is the King- 

ship of Tara. Dr. Baudis has suggested! and 
Professor Macalister has worked out the theory that 
behind the historical succession of the kings of Tara 
there lay a long pre-history, during which the spot 
which about the third century A.D. became the high- 
seat of the over-kings of Ireland, was a sacred site, con- 
nected with the worship of the ancient deities. Noth- 
ing in the place itself or in the events that happened 
there in historic times can account for the reverence in 
which the place was held. It is not a high hill or a 
place easily visible from a distance, yet it is said that 
every conspicuous place in Ireland was called a Tara, 
on account of the conspicuous character of Tara. It 
was clearly conspicuous for some other reason than its 
actual visibility. Its remains, as stated in early 
records, embrace traditions belonging to different ages, 
some long before the time of the Milesian kings. A 
few of these sites described in old accounts, are still 
traceable. Outwardly it seems to have passed through 
three stages : it was first a‘ pleasant hazel-wood ’, next 
a corn-land, and finally it became the Seat of the Kings. 
With our memory of the sacred uses to which hazel- 
groves were put, the idea of Tara as an early place of 
worship is presented to the mind. The traditions that 
remain to us confirm this suggestion. Among the sites 

1 Eviu, VII, 101-7. 
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pointed out on the hill are some clearly belonging to 
mythological legends. We find a well or spring called 
Nemnach connected with an elf-mound on the north- 
east side of Tara, and a house built close to it over the 
elf-mound. Round it were three small stones at the 
time the description was written, perhaps the half- 
buried remains of a stone circle. Professor Macalister 
suggests, with much probability, that the house built 
into the elf-mound or tumulus may have been a temple 
with its sacred well beside it; otherwise the building 
over so sacred a spot would be unthinkable.? 
Among other mythological sites we may place the 
Mound of the Cow (Duma na Bo) on the green of Tara, 
the ‘ Well of the White Cow’, and the ‘ Well of the Calf’. 
This group of cow names suggests old cow traditions 
which were and even now are plentiful in Ireland in 
connexion with ancient female goddesses or fairy- 
women. The grave or funeral pile of the Mata is 
another of the allusions to magical beasts. The Mata 
was a monster which inhabited the valley of the Boyne, 
and which was slain by the men of Ireland, who threw 
its bones into the Boyne. Its length was seven score 
feet and it had seven heads. Certainly a mytho- 
logical beast. More important still from the same 
point of view are certain stones which were reckoned of 
great importance and were connected with the ordeals 
which the Kings of Tara had to undergo before their 
election. These were the flagstones called ‘ Blocc’ 
and ‘ Bluigne’; and the man who aspired to the 
sovereignty must ride his chariot between them ; 
‘when they accepted him, they would open before him 
to let his chariot pass through’. There was, too, the 
stone of F4l, the stone of knowledge or destiny, which 
would cry out under the chosen king of Ireland. Even 
under great heroes this discriminating stone was silent, 


1° Prose Dindshenchas’, R.C. XV, p. 284; Macalister, 
‘Temair Breg’, Proc. R.I.A., XXXIV (1918). 
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for when Cuchulain and his foster-son Lugaid cleft it, 
it made no protest, but under a legitimate king like 
Conn it called aloud. We can imagine that this stone 
was manipulated by the Druids, who were powerful on 
Tara. We read of the ‘ Stone of the Druids’ and the 
‘Grave of the Druids ’, and we remember that it was 
there that they contended with Patrick, and that in his 
day Tara was ‘ the centre of wizardry and idolatry in 
Erin’. The magical stones that opened before the 
rightful monarch were named after three Druids of 
Conn of the Hundred Battles. 

The tests of the suitability of a candidate for the 
kingship were four. He must mount a chariot, which 
would tilt up before him if he were not legitimate and 
the horses would spring at him. He must put on a 
mantle, which would only fit him if he were the right- 
ful aspirant. He must drive his chariot between the 
stones Blocc and Bluigne, which would open before 
him if he were accepted, but would close if he were 
rejected. He was then led up to the stone Fal, which 
would cry out against his chariot-wheel if he were 
accepted, but remain silent if he were not the rightful 
king. 

The stone of F4l was held to represent the spirit or 
essence of pagan worship in Ireland.' It is said that 
‘its heart burst out of it’ when Christ was born and 
the power of idolatry broken.* It was said to have 
‘been brought from overseas by the Tuatha Dé Danann 
along with the sword of Lugh Long-handed, and his 
spear and the cauldron of the Dagda. It was there- 
fore of magic origin, placed in Tara by the sidhe or 
fairy-people, who were the dit terrent, or spirits of the 
earth. They were no doubt the god-powers of whom 


1 Z.C.P., III, 458; O’Curry, Manuscript Materials, 620. 
In Cormac’s Glossary Fal is glossed Ri-sa king, as one of 
its meanings. This would give a good meaning as the ‘ King’s 
Stone’. It also meant ‘a hedge’ or ‘enclosure’, 

* Eviu, VI, 134; Eriu, VIII, 106. 
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the Kings of Tara were the reincarnation. Its imper- 
sonation as an idol-god with a heart and feeling, and 
the suggestion implied in one of its names that it was a 
phallic fetish (Ferp Cluche) standing in the most pro- 
minent position at the head of the chariot-course, mark 
it out as a symbol of powers of which they became the 
recipients. It was not for nothing that Tara was 
called ‘ The Secret of the Way of Life ’,1 it was the centre 
of the pagan cult and high-place of Druidic manifest- 
ations. The whole ceremony of the choice and election 
of kings shows that it was not only his admission to the 
sovereignty of Ireland but his reception into a higher 
sphere of action as a divine being, endowed with super- 
human qualities and capabilities. The Deiseal of Tara, 
which was another of the remarkable sites on the hill 
which has now disappeared, points also to the religious 
character of the rites practised within the kingly pre- 
cincts ; it lay between two cairns and was said to be 
‘a sod bringing luck before going to death, where men 
used to make the right-hand or sunwise turn ’,? obvi- 
ously a ceremonial practice probably made by warriors 
going forth to battle. All these old memories of the 
past, recalled in a later age by the poets and preserved 
in verse, Show that the seat of the kingship in Ireland 
was regarded as a place of great religious importance, 
and that when, at a later day, the Milesian kings made 
it their chief centre, they were guided to the choice, 
at least in part, by its religious traditions, which they 
were held to impersonate and continue for the benefit 
of their people. To their subjects they, too, became 
semi-divine being sendowed with superhuman influ- 
ences and powers. A study of the tabus imposed on 
these kings strengthens this view. They were sub- 
jected to special and harassing restrictions lest the 
powers that were incarnated in them, and in whose 


1 Metrical Dindshenchas, ed. E. Gwynn, R.I.A., Todd 
Lecture Series, VIII (1903), 31. 
2 [bid., 25. 
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preservation the well-being of the people was involved, 
should suffer injury. This was the case with regard to 
every Irish king, whether of Ulster or Munster; but 
the restrictions accumulated about the person of the 
High-king of Tara, as in some sort representing the 
whole people. They exercised towards them a priestly 
as well as a kingly office; and show all the signs of 
being a succession of priest-kings, such as we find in 
other early dynasties. - The secular and priestly offices 
may at first have been united; we see signs of this in 
the reigns of the three ‘ Druid-Kings ’ of. Thule ; and in 
that of Ailill Aulomm, a King-Druid of Munster in the 
first century. Much later, in the ninth and early tenth 
centuries, we find a series of Abbot-Kings ruling in 
Cashel, which may have been a relic of an earlier joint 
dynasty. The most famous of these was Cormac mac 
Cullinan, who was killed fighting with the Danes in 
A.D. 908. 

Similar rites surrounded the inauguration of the pro- 
vincial kings. The kings of Cenel Conaill, in Western 
Ulster, were consecrated by the ceremonial slaying of a 
white mare, in whose broth the chieftain bathed while 
his people solemnly partook of its flesh in a feast.4 
This may have been reminiscent of a. horse-totem of 
the clan into which the new chief was admitted. The 
symbol of authority put into his hand was a white rod, 
which was to be the emblem of the righteousness and 
justice of his rule. In Spenser’s time the wand was 
still delivered to a chief, and as of old he turned round 
three times forward and three times backward, ‘in 
honour of the Holy Trinity’, probably a Christianized 
version of the older turn deseal, Insomecases the sub- 


1 This is part of the account given by Giraldus Cambrensis 
Top. Hib., iii, 25. It has been much disputed, but reads like 
an actual very ancient custom similar to practices still known 
among primitive races. 

® This is Mr. Macalister’s suggestion and may have some- 
thing in it. 

18 
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chief put on his sandal or shoe or threw a shoe over his 
head, symbol of submission and good luck.? 
Professor Macalister, influenced by Sir James Frazer’s 
researches into the origin of the priest-kingship in the 
sacred grove of Aricia at Nemi, endeavours to establish 
a correspondence between it and the institution in the 
annals of the ancient kings of Ireland.? We do not feel 
that his contention can be taken seriously. The lists 
of the ancient kings of Ireland on which he relies are too 
evidently faked to be taken as a foundation for any such 
theory. It was the aim of the medieval genealogists 
to carry the Irish genealogies back to the Deluge, or 
at least to the time of Moses or of Solomon, and to 
make them correspond to the events of Biblical history. 
To carry out this scheme they invented freely both 
names and families and methods of decease. It was 
an obvious device to make the successor to the kingship 
the slayer of his predecessor. We need not take such 
lists as anything more serious than an attempt to fill 
up vast spaces of time with coined names; the strange 
romance of the wanderings of the early inhabitants and 
their impossible connexion with Egypt, Greece, and 
Scythia, show plainly that we are dealing with a story 
concocted in late Christian times for a special purpose ; 
these are no safe grounds on which to found conclusions 
as to ancient folklore customs and beliefs. The ‘ official 
historians’ did not find these things ready to their 
hand, as Professor Macalister suggests; they plainly 
invented them. How they worked, a comparison be- 
tween the Keating lists of kings, founded on those in 
the Leabhar Gabhala, and the more sober series given 
in ‘The Laud Genealogies’, easily shows.? By the 
simple process of making each of the long lists of 
ancestors into kings we get the series filled out. For 


1 Four Masters at a.D. 1488. 

®* Proc. R.I.A., XXXIV (1918), 326-8. 

° Z.C.P., VIII, 291, sq.; IX, 471, sq.; = Mac.- 
Neill’s remarks on the synchronisms, Ibid, X, 81, sq. 
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instance, the Laud genealogies and synchronisms give 
no king of Tara between a certain Rothechta mac Maon 
and one Giallchaidh mac Ailella, during which interval 
Keating has inserted no less than fifteen other names, 
most of whom, in spite of reigns varying in length from 
seven to thirty years, fell, as Professor Macalister sug- 
gests, by the hands of their successors. But what faith 
is to be put in such genealogies ? and is it safe to make 
large deductions from them ? If any such deduction is 
to be made, it is that the blood-feud, originating in the 
division of the kingdom between two brothers, each of 
whose families was anxious to succeed, went on from 
generation to generation. The importance attached in 
ancient times in these islands to the blood-feud has 
hardly been realized. A child was born with the 
responsibility of carrying on the family blood-feud just 
as he was permitted to enter into any other of the 
family duties and privileges, the underlying principle 
of tribal society among the free tribes being that of 
blood-relationship. Owing to the frequent division 
of kingdoms in early Ireland between two brothers 
with the right of alternate succession between the two 
branches, the blood-feud became almost a permanent 
state of society between aspirants of the two houses. 
We find such a system in operation not only as regards 
the High-kings but in the Munster succession, up to the 
tenth century.! But in spite of this cause of discord, 
violent deaths of kings in the later and more reliable 
annals are rare, and many of those that do occur were 
the result of warfare with enemies, not of assassination 
by those who desired to succeed to the kingship. Asa 
rule, even in the faked lists, the length given to the 
reigns is remarkable; often thirty, seventy or even 
ninety years. There was a long period to fill up, and 
this was a convenient aid to attain the object which the 
genealogists set before themselves. It is also worthy 


1 See Catthreim Cellachain Caisil, ed. A. Bugge (1905), pp. 
57> 59- 
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of remark that when we do reach what appears to 
be the beginning of actual history, from the reign of 
Conn ‘ of the Hundred Battles ’ onward, the succession 
seems to be hereditary, Conn, Art, Cormac, and Cairbre 
succeeding each other in regular order; the choice 
of the new king within the ‘ fine ’ or family group, which 
became common later, not having been, apparently, 
thought of at this early date. The limits of time for 
this custom have not been accurately determined.? 

But, from another point of view, the Irish customs 
which regulated the life of a king remarkably bear out 
those which we find practised by many other nations 
among whom the king was regarded as a semi-divine 
personage. This is especially true of the tabus (geasa) 
or prohibitions with which the life of every king was 
surrounded, and which accumulated round the per- 
sons of the higher monarchs, so that every act of their 
lives became subject to fixed regulations which they 
dare not infringe, except at the risk of evil results to 
themselves and their people. For no act of a high-king 
stood alone; not only he himself but all his subjects, 
of whom he was the representative, suffered for any 
deficiency or erroron his part. His life was surrounded 
by restrictions from birth to death, the object of which 
was not chiefly his own personal protection or well- 
being, but primarily that of his subjects. 

The vicarious nature of the kingly tabus is strongly 
emphasized in a remarkable passage from the Book of 
Leinster describing the glories of Conchobar’s reign.? 

In a manuscript translation by S. H. O’Grady it 
runs thus : 

‘Sooth to say, great was the reverence yielded by the 


Ulstermen to Conchobar. ... There was not on earth a 
creature wiser than he. (Yet) he never pronounced judg- 


1 We see the system in full working order in such a poem 
as that on the kings of Connaught; Z.C.P. IX, 461, sq. 

* This tract has been edited by Whitley Stokes, Eriu IV, 
Part i, p. 18, sqg.; and see Folklore, March, 1901, pp. 53-4- 
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ment, since it was not permitted to him to do so, in order that 
he might not deliver a false judgment ; so that his crops might 
mot be the worse thereof. On earth, moreover, has been no 
mightier champion, yet he was never suffered to encounter 
danger, 1m order to guard the king’s son. In battles and con- 
tests, champions and veterans of war and heroes of valour 
were ever in front of him, so that he should not be imperilled.’ 


This passage, if we could find nothing elsewhere to 
explain it, would be mysterious in the extreme. We 
have a king who, in the opinion of his subjects, sur- 
passed every other human being in wisdom, yet who 
was never permitted to make a decision lest he should 
fail when put to the test ; the reason given being that 
the crops or fruits of the earth might be damaged by a 
possible erroneous judgment. Again we have a king 
who is counted the bravest upon earth, yet who is never 
permitted to put his courage to the proof, but is always 
surrounded by the most valiant of his men of war, lest 
any danger should befall him ; here, again, the object 
of their solicitude being, not the king himself, but his 
ofispring. Clearly his courage and wisdom were both 
supposititious, having never been tested by experience ; 
and we have the curious spectacle of an all-wise and 
valiant prince reduced by the unwritten decree of his 
people to a condition of inactivity, perhaps of imbe- 
cility, for the benefit of his son and his country. The 
importance of the life and well-being of a king to his 
posterity and people has never been more clearly ex- 
pressed. His loss or injury would bring corresponding 
troubles upon his family and realm, who drew from 
him a divine essence upon which they were dependent 
for their vitality. Their prosperity hung eventually 
upon that of their king, who represented in his own per- 
son the state of which he was the chosen head. Were 
the kingly vitality to flag or wane, that of the whole 
tribe or nation would show signs of losing strength. 
The sympathetic magic between the two was perfect. 
That this curious custom which rendered the king in- 
capable of action existed in Ulster, though another 
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explanation was found for it in later days, is shown by 
the story of the death of Conchobar. It is said that Cet, 
a chief warrior of Connaught, and the hereditary foe of 
Ulster, had in a moment of jealousy and revenge struck 
Conchobar with a ball compounded out of the brains 
of Mesgegra, a slain king of Leinster. It would seem to 
have been a custom to harden the brains of slain war- 
riors into balls which were laid up in one of the kingly 
houses as trophies of valour. This ball, which had 
never been extracted, had lodged for years in the king’s 
head. His royal leech or physician had assured the 
king that to extract it would mean immediate death, 
whereas if it remained he could, by exercising the great- 
est caution, still live for many years. It was carefully 
impressed on him that he must never, under any cir- 
cumstances, allow himself to be ‘ aroused to anger or to 
passion, or to ride on horseback.or to run.’ ‘ The 
blemish ’, said his people significantly, ‘ is a small thing 
for us compared with his death.’ So his head was 
healed and stitched with a thread of gold because the 
king had golden hair. ‘So long as he lived, for seven 
years, that is, he continued in that precarious con- 
dition; he was incapable of action and could only 
remain sitting still’. It was on the occasion when one 
of his Druids reported to him the crucifixion of the 
blameless Christ at the hands of his enemies in Jeru- 
salem that, being roused from his lethargy into sudden 
and furious energy by his desire to revenge the mon- 
strous act, the ball fell out of his head and brought 
about his immediate death.! It is plain that the 
Christian redactor’s hand has been at work on this 
story, and its late form is confirmed by the mention of 
riding on horseback, a thing unknown to the chariot- 
driving men of Ulster in Conchobar’s day ; it is prob- 
ably an attempt to give what appeared to be a rational 
explanation of the ‘ couvade ’ which existed in Ulster, 


1 ‘Death tales of the Ulster Heroes,’ R.I.A., Todd Lecture 
Series (1906), 9-Io and note. 
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and forms the usual explanation given by the ‘ sena- 
chies ’ or story-tellers for the inactivity of the king at 
critical moments in the history of his province. It 
was another form of tabu. 

The tabus of Cuchulain, like those of Conaire, contain 
an example of what appears to be a true totemistic 
idea. His name means ‘ The Hound of Culann’ and a 
story explains that he took the name because he had 
slain, while yet a child of seven years, the monstrous 
watch-dog which guarded the house of a powerful and 
wealthy smith of the province at the time when he was 
entertaining the king at supper. Henceforth he was 
called Cuchulain, or usually simply Cu, ‘ The Hound ’, 
or the ‘Hound of Combat’. Now there were two 
things that the lad was bound by his tabus (geasa) not 
to do. He must not go to a cooking-hearth and con- 
sume food. And he must not eat the flesh of his name- 
sake, that is, of a hound. Now, when the time of his 
death drew near, and he was going forth to his last 
fight, three crones, daughters of the mist, were found 
sitting in his path by the wayside, and they urged him 
to partake of their provender. But the crones, bent 
on his destruction, were cooking a hound with poisons 
and spells on spits of the rowan-tree, at a cooking- 
hearth on the wayside. But he sped on his way and 
was about to pass them, when they began to call after 
him, upbraiding him for want of courtesy. ‘ Were 
this a great cooking-place’, said they, ‘ thou wouldst 
come readily enough; but because what we have is 
small, and we have only a dog to cook, thou wilt not 
condescend to us. Unseemly is it for the great to des- 
pise the lowly.’ Touched in his tenderest point, an 
appeal to his chivalry, Cuchulain hesitates and finally 
takes a shoulder-blade and eats it ‘ out of his left hand, 
putting it under his left thigh. The hand that took it, 
and the thigh under which he put it, were stricken from 


1 All signs of extreme ill-luck. 
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trunk to end, so that the strength that was in them 
departed from him.”! Like Conaire’s tabus, those of 
Cuchulain forsake him one by one as the time of his 
death draws nigh. He catches with his left foot upon 
his mantle and is thrown to the ground ; the gold pin 
which clasps it falls and pierces his foot. His chariot- 
steed refuses for the first time to obey him or the char- 
ioteer ; his weapons fall down as he enters the chariot. 


‘ Then was he certain that his geasa were destroyed and his 


special gifts were perished. . .. And he said “ Dear Master, 
henceforth there is no need to guard my life; my span is 
ended and my geasa are done away with. ... None knows 


better than myself that in this onset I must fall. No more . 
then hinder my path and my course; for whether I stay I 
am devoted to death, or whether I go, my life’s span is run 
out.”’’ 


An interesting tabu of Cuchulain’s is the polluted 
stream tabu, common among many nations; in the 
fight with Loch the Great at the ford, his adversary 
refuses to do combat with him at the ford where his 
brother had fallen, because it had been polluted by his 
death. This blood tabu occurs in many of the tales. 
In the same tale of the events immediately preceding 
Cuchulain’s death, a vat is proffered to him by his 
mother before he leaves her, from which to take a 
refreshing draught. Three times she fills the vat; 
but each time it is filled with crimson blood, a warning 
to him that his luck had departed. When the hero 
aims at two birds on the sea, and hits one of them with 
a stone from his sling, it is transformed before him 
into the woman whom he has promised to wed. Cuchu- 
lain sucks out the stone from her side ‘ with its clot of 
blood round it’. But the act brings the possibility 
of marriage to an end. ‘Icannot wed thee now,’ said 
he, ‘for I have drunk thy blood.’ The blood-tabu 


1 E. Hull, Cuchulain Saga (1898), pp. 254-5. 


* Ibid., pp. 243, 248. 
* Ibid., p. 246. 4 Ibid., p. 82 
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and the blood-covenant are alike of the most sacred 
kind ; ‘ for the blood is the life ’, and the mingling of 
blood was considered as the token of an unbreakable 
bond. To break it was to become ‘ unworthy of all 
honest men’s conversation’. In the Highlands the 
drop of blood cementing a league of friendship was 
commonly drawn from the little finger,’ and the blood- 
mark connected with a foul deed could never be wiped 
out. So it is still contended that the mark of blood 
remains at Holyrood where Darnley was killed. The 
blood-covenant (cro-codaig) seems to have been early. 
practised in Ireland. In 598, Brandubh, king of Lein- 
- ster, meeting the king of Ulster, they make between 
them a blood-covenant, or bond of fellowship that shall 
never be broken. The mountain on which they made 
it was called Slieve Codaig or the Hill of the Covenant 
in consequence.? 

The tabus of Cuchulain form the substance of a 
special tract.2 Very great importance is attached to 
them, and they exceed in strictness and multiplicity 
those of any other hero of the cycle. It begins: 


‘The tabus and many burdens which lay on Cuchulain, on 
the famous stripling of the Red Branch, on the son of Con- 
chobar’s sister, on the bright-mantled one of Line, on the 
guardian of the kine of Breg. These were his tabus (geasa) : 
to give his name to any single warrior; to swerve a foot out 
of his path before single combat or to decline single combat ; 
to enter an assembly without leave ; to go with (only) a 
single warrior into an assembly.’ 


These were evidently honour-tabus. Others have a 
moral aspect and one seems to refer to his excessive 
activity as a sun-hero. ‘A tabu of his was that the 
sun should rise upon him in Emain Macha; he, on the 
contrary, it was who should rise before it.’ 

1 Martin, Western Islands of Scotland, p. 109. 

* RC. XIII, Pp: 75. 

3 ‘ The Violent Deaths of Golland Garbh ’, R. C. XIV (1893), 
p- 396 sg.; and see ‘ Tain b6 Aingen’ or ‘Echtra Neral ’, 
Ibid. X, p. 223. 
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It would seem that tabus were usually laid upon the 
child at birth by some well-known Druid. So were 
they laid upon Cormac, son of Conchobar, who met his 
death through the breaking of them. 


‘Many and great were the tabus,’ says the romance, ‘ which 
stood against Cormac. It was a tabu of his to be drawn by 
horses yoked with an ashen yoke!; it was a tabu to him to 
swim at one time with the birds of Loch Lo; to have a stag 
with golden horns in front of his hounds ; to come in contact 
with the dewy moisture of Cluain-Finnabhrach. To go 
astray in passing from one province to another was forbidden 
to him, and it was forbidden to him to listen to the harp of 
Craiptine. It was tabu to him to pass dryfoot over the 
Shannon, to be accompanied by women over old Athmore, 
or for his hounds to pursue the swift hare of Magh Sainbh. 
These were Cormac’s tabus which on the night when he was 
born were laid on him by Cathbad the Druid.’ # 


It was the gradual enforced breaking of these geasa 
that brought about the hero’s death. For instance, he 
had been a former lover of the wife of Craiptine, the 
most noted harpist in Ireland, and on the night on 
which Cormac was attacked he played so sweet a strain 
that the youth, overcome and enervated by the melody, 
fell an easy prey to his enemies. 

The Ultonian or Ulster cycle of tales is full of the 
limitations and disabilities brought upon the heroes by 
the tabus which surround all their lives. The higher 
the rank of the king or hero the more is his existence 
hampered by the accumulation of things which he can 
only do at his peril. They gather like a warning cloud 
about the heads of Conall Fergus, Cormac Conloinges 
(Conchobar’s son), and other lesser chiefs ; but especi- 
ally they stand in the path of great personages like 
Conchobar and Cuchulain; and in the southern cycle 
of legends, in that of King Conaire. These limitations, 
the infringement of which cannot at all times be 


1 For the folklore of the ash, see pp. 131-2. 
a Destorden of the Bruidhen dé Chocea,’ R.C. XXI, 149, 
312, 388. 
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avoided, form a background as of a predestined fate 
to the careers of all the chief personages. 

They play an important part in the drama of their 
lives, and serve a distinct artisticend. The destruction 
of the great hostels of Ireland, those of D4 Derga, Da 
Choca, &c., which form a group of finely dramatic 
tales, are all formed on this plan. Certain tabus are 
laid on the chief actors, which they cannot avoid break- 
ing, with the consequent destruction of their houses 
and the downfall of themselves. They are often bound 
up with animal tabus which point to totem beliefs. 
King Conaire must not kill birds, because his father was 
a bird, and the bird-flocks are his kin; but hardly was 
he grown, than he is tempted by a flock of great white- 
speckled birds, of unusual size and beauty, that fly just 
before his chariot towards the sea, and swim out upon 
the wave. Excited by the sight, he lets fly a stone out © 
of his sling and overcomes them, when they stand 
before him as armed men, who upbraid him for killing 
one of his own people, and remind him of his pro- 
hibition about killing birds. Then they lay on him 
fresh tabus (geasa) which he is scrupulously to observe 
during his reign. 

‘He was not to go righthandwise (detsiu/) round Tara or 
lefthandwise (tuaithbiul) round Breg; he was not to hunt the 
evil beasts of Cerna; or go beyond Tara every ninth night. 
He must not sleep in a house after sunset where the firelight 
could be seen from without ; and he must commit no rapine 
in his reign. He must not be alone in the house after dark 
with a single man or woman. He must not have the Three 
Red Riders from the elf-mounds riding before him, for, like 
the Valkyrie maidens, they portend death and destruction.} 
But through “ ancient men’s enchantments ”’ all these things 
happen to him. The Three Red Riders, whose mantles and 
weapons and hair and steeds were red, who though they were 
alive, yet were they dead, are seen riding before him from the 
elf-mounds. They cry over their shoulders, ‘‘Lo, my son! 
Great are the signs; sating of ravens; feeding of crows, 


1 Togail Bruidne dd Derga, ed. Whitley Stokes (1902), pp. 
12, 16, 19, 31-2. 
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sword-edges whetted, broken shields when the sun goes down. 
Weary the steeds we ride; the steeds of Dond Tetscorach 
from the fairy-mounds’’. ! 


‘ All my tabus have laid hold on me to-night,’ cries 
Conaire, ‘ since those Three Reds are the banished elfin 
folk.’ 

But, apart from the dramatic quality which they 
impart to the tales, the tabus have a side of actuality. 
We are not to think of them as mere artistic ornaments 
which heighten the drama of the tales. They are the 
relics of actual conditions; witnesses to the value 
placed by the people upon their king’s life and safety. 
If anything goes wrong with the king, his country and 
people will be the sufferers. Their life is bound up 
with his and it is for their own preservation that every 
effort must be made to lengthen his life and prosperity. 

Curious and fantastic as many of these restrictions 
appear to us, who have no clue to their meaning, and 
many of them mixed up with fairy lore, the relics of 
older days of belief in the interference of the gods in 
conducting the affairs of mankind, they yet at times 
seem to have definite moral or protective purposes. 
There is in existence a valuable tract on the rents and 
tributes payable to the provincial kings of Ireland, 
which certainly dates from the tenth century and prob- 
ably goes much further back, and which is prefaced by 
a shorter tract detailing the Restrictions (tabus) and 
Prerogatives of the kings of Ireland. The high-king 
of Ireland had seven tabus and seven special pre- 
rogatives, and each of the provincial kings had five 
apiece. Thus we see that the higher the rank, the more 
definite were the limitations imposed; that is, the 
more valuable was the life of the prince to his fellows. 
It is clear that Cuan O’Lochain, their last transcriber, 
who wrote early in the eleventh century, could not him- 
self understand all the prohibitions that he copied from 


1 ‘First would I at Wolfstone sate ravens with thy corpses’, 
quoted by S. Bugge, Home of the Eddic Poems, p. 210 note. 
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older books. Nevertheless, he has fortunately copied 
them in full. It was his prime duty as a leading bard 
to carry on accurately the old traditions, for ‘ the poet © 
~ who does not know the prerogatives and prohibitions 
of the kings is not entitled to support by his countrymen 
or to payment for his poems.’ A large number are evi- 
dently precautionary, certain days or months being 
unlucky for undertaking journeys or warfare or public 
assemblies, or for expeditions in the open ; others seem 
to be pure folklore and as inexplicable as many of the 
things we ourselves consider it lucky or unlucky to per- 
form. An interesting tabu of Ulster’s was ‘ to celebrate 
the feast of the flesh of the Bull of Daire, son of Daire ’, 
that is, of the famous Brown Bull of Cualnge for the 
possession of which the Tain b6 Cualnge was fought. 
This shows that the event was yearly celebrated with 
the eating of a bull’s flesh, and it at once places the 
whole of the wonderful tale in the light of a provincial 
myth with religious significance, and lifts it into an epic 
of the gods.1_ These tabus seem to have been hereditary 
and binding on all kings. That they were considered 
of importance is seen from the serious words with which 
they conclude: ‘It is certain to the kings of Ireland 
that if they avoid their geasa and obtain their pre- 
rogatives they shall meet no mischance or misfortune ; 
no epidemic or mortality shall occur in their reigns ; 
nor shall they experience the decay of age for the period 
of ninety years.’ ‘If he observe them, it will guard 
against treachery in battle and the pollution of his high 
attributes.’ The Irish had a great belief in lucky and 
unlucky days, in common with all primitive peoples. 
In an early semi-historical epic we read of a regular 
horoscope being drawn before a certain king of Munster 
marched to battle ‘ with all good omens ’. 

‘ For it is certain ’, says the writer, ‘ that the calculations of 
the moon and of nature said that it was a lucky conjuncture 

1 The Book of Rights, ed. J. O’Donovan, Celtic Society 
(1847), Pp. 1-25. 
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with a seventh, and that it was counted a foot in advance with 
an eighth, and that it was a strong fifteenth towards happiness 
and strength to him, to have decided on gaining power over 
his foes at that particular time.’ 


The sense of fatality is very strong among all simple 
folk. ‘What is to happen must happen’; ‘ It was to 
happen ’; ‘ It is profitless to fly from death’, is still a 
living belief. ‘ There are three periods that cannot be 
avoided : the hour of death, the hour of birth, the hour 
of conception’ was the doctrine of our forebears a 
thousand years ago. 

In Welsh literature to place a person under geasa is 
called ‘ swearing him a swear ’ (tyngu tynghed), but it is 
more usually translated ‘toswear himadestiny’. Pro- 
fessor Rhys has pointed out that Lady Charlotte Guest, 
in her translation of the Mabinogion, has not always 
done this phrase justice.? 

The belief in the supernormal virtues inherent in a 
king has never finally died out. It was believed in 
medieval Ireland that the only cure for leprosy was to 
wash in the blood of a king ?; and ‘ touching for the 
king’s evil’ has for generations been a practice with 
superstitious people. Like the seventh son, or, better 
still, the seventh son of a seventh son, the touch of a 
king could heal scrofula and kindred diseases. At 
Westminster Palace, the Painted Chamber was used 
for this purpose and was formerly called the chamber of 
St. Marcoul, after a holy man of this name who died in 
France in A.D. 658, and who was credited with the heal- 
ing gift. It was called St. Marcoul’s Evil; and it was 
the custom with many French sovereigns to visit his 
shrine after their coronation, to win the power of his 
touch.? There were some things about it that, accord- 
ing to Aubrey, ‘do much puzzle our philosophers ’ ; 
particularly that the cure was equally successful 


1 International Folklore Congress (1891), pp. 149-152. 


* Keating, II, 323. 
* W. Henderson, Northern Counties, 305. 
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whether performed by a king of the House of York or of 
Lancaster. But in spite of the doubts of philosophers 
and other sceptics, kings continued to touch for ‘ the 
cruelties ’ at least up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, a great number of people having been 
‘touched ’ in the gallery of the Louvre during a week 
in January, 1657; and Charles I having ‘ heallit a hun- 
dred persons of the cruelles or king’s eivell, young and 
olde ’ at Holyrood Chapel on St. John’s Day, 1633. In 
the middle of this century the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland endeavoured to extinguish the prac- 
tice in the case of the seventh son, threatening such 
persons with ‘ the paine of the kirk censure ’ for ‘ curing 
the cruelles ’ by touching them ; but they did not dare 
to interfere with touching for the king’s evil. The 
English Church even sanctioned a liturgy to be used on 
such occasions. 


1 Arthur Mitchell, The Past in the Present (1880), p. 159. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE DRUIDS 


N spite of the statement of Caesar that Britain was 
I the reputed head of Druidism, which passed thence 
over to Gaul, our knowledge of Druidism in Britain 
proper is exceedingly limited. There are, in fact, only 
two specific notices of the existence of Druids in 
Britain, and neither of them refers to England, using 
that name in its modern sense. 

From the Annals of Tacitus! we read that when 
Mona or Anglesea was invaded by the Roman armies 
the British host stood in dense array on the opposite 
shore, while, between the ranks, women in black attire 
dashed ‘ like the Furies’, with hair dishevelled, waving 
brands. ‘ All around, the Druids, lifting up their 
hands to heaven and pouring forth dreadful impre- 
cations, scared our soldiers by the unfamiliar sight, so 
that as if their limbs were paralysed, they stood motion- 
less and exposed to wounds.’ The Roman general, by 
his appeals to the soldiers not to be dismayed by a 
troop of frenzied women, urged them forward, ‘ and 
they wrapped the foe in the flames of his own brands.’ 
He tells us that a force of soldiers was set over the 
conquered, who destroyed the groves of the Druids 
‘devoted to inhuman superstitions. They deemed it 
a duty to cover their altars with the blood of captives, 
and to consult their deities through human entrails.’ 


2 Annals, Book XIV, ee 30, and comp. Straho, Geo- 
graphica, IV, 4, c. 197. 
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The other notice is that in the Historia Britonum of 
Nennius (ci7c, A.D. 800) where King Vortigern summons 
his magicians in order to consult with them what he 
ought to do. These counsellors are called Magi in the 
original, which in the fourteenth-century Irish version 
of Nennius is translated by the word Druids. 

Thus, if we were dependent on British sources only 
as to the existence and rites of the Druids, our informa- 
tion would be small indeed. It is also to be noted 
that both of these examples are connected with Wales, 
neither with England proper. Yet, if we are to accept 
Caesar’s statement that in his day those who desired a 
fuller knowledge of the system went over to Britain 
to study it, Druidism must have been flourishing in 
Britain in the first century, and it is curious that it 
should have so completely died out that Bede, writing 
early in the eighth century, does not even mention 
Druids. Either it was a part of a whole civilization, 
the very memory and records of which had been clean 
swept away, or the statement does not refer to Britain 
at large but to some particular part of it. 

In Gaul the Druids formed in the first century one of 
the two orders of rank and dignity, the second being 
the secular order of Knights. They were engaged in 
sacred functions, conducting the public and private 
sacrifices and interpreting all matters of religion. 
They were the instructors of youth, whoresorted to them 
in large numbers and remained under them for long 
periods of tuition. They determined controversies 
and adjudged punishments for crime or disputes about 
boundaries. In the centre of Gaul, near Chartres, 
they held their public assemblies, and all disputes were 
submitted to them for decision. They were furnished 
with powers of excommunication, and those who 
refused to abide by their award were forbidden the 
sacrifices and shunned by their fellows as wicked and 


1 Gallic War, Book VI, chap 13. 
19 
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rofane persons. Thus they held political and 
judicial as well as religious functions. They were 
the counsellors of kings, workers of magic and diviners, 
foretelling the future by auguries drawn from the 
courses of the stars. They claimed to have a know- 
ledge of natural things, which the Greeks called 
psysiologia.? They instructed the youth in astron- 
omy and philosophy, ‘teaching that the Gods must be 
worshipped and no evil done and manly behaviour . 
maintained’. They were undoubtedly held in much 
honour, descent from a Druid family being considered 
in the fourth century an honourable boast. Dion 
Chrysostom says that ‘ it was in truth they who ruled, 
even kings not daring to resolve upon nor execute any 
plan without their advice.’ ® 

They taught what the Romans held to be the 

Pythagorean doctrine that ‘the souls of men are 
immortal and live again for a fixed number of years 
inhabited in another body ’ *; or, to quote the splendid 
rhapsody of Lucan : 

* And you, oh Druids . . . it is who say that the shades of 
the dead seek not the silent land of Erebus and the pale halls 
of Pluto; rather you tell us that the same spirit has a body 
again elsewhere and that Death, if what you say be true, is 
but the mid-point of long life!’ 

Nevertheless they offered in their worship burnt 
offerings of men and cattle of so bloody and terrible a 
character that the Romans set themselves to suppress 
their religion. Divination and human sacrifice were 
forbidden, and the Druids withdrew into groves and 
forests, secretly practising their rites but in a modified 
manner, merely ‘ drawing blood ’ from the victims led 
to the altar but no longer putting them to death. 

1 Gallic Way. The high position held by Divitiacus the 
Eduan, shows the influence exercised by the Druids in Gaul. 

* Cicero, De Divinatione, I, XLI, go. 

® Ovations, XLIX. 

* Diodorus Siculus, Histories, V, 28, 6. 

* Pharsalia, I, 450. 
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So far the position and ritual of the Druids in Gaul. 
But we have another source of information in the 
native writings of Ireland, where, at least up to the 
Christian period, the Druids occupied a position and 
carried on functions in every way corresponding to 
those existing in Gaul. We find them as a well 
organized body of men holding a position of authority, 
the counsellors of kings, the promulgators of legal 
decisions, the inspirers and controllers of armies. We 
hardly open a page of early Irish writings without 
coming into contact with them either as soothsayers 
and magicians or prophets ; or as priests, carrying out 
the rites and sacrifices. They are consulted upon 
every important occasion, and, as was said of them in 
Gaul, nothing was determined upon without their 
approval. It might almost seem that when Caesar 
spoke of Britain as the original home of Druidism he 
might have been referring to Ireland, which was at 
that period in close touch with Gaul.! They are 
represented as having come to Ireland with the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, the early magicians and kings,? and to 
have been in the service of the Irish Cruithnigh (usually 
believed to be the Picts of Ireland), among whom we 
hear of a Druid named Trostan.* They were in full 
vigour among the Picts of Caledonia when St. Colum- 
cille first went to Iona, and were his chief opponents 
there. According to tradition they must have been in 
Alba (Scotland) long before, for we hear that King 
Cormac of Tara in the third century sent for Druids 
from Alba to practise magic for him against the King 
of Munster.‘ Every Irish king had his private Druid 
as one of nine personal officers in constant attendance 
upon him ; his duties being said to be ‘ to offer sacri- 
fices and to forbode good or evil to the country by 


1 Keating, ee of Iveland, makes this suggestion, II, 
p. 65 (Dinneen’s ed.). 

2 Ibid. I, p. 203, 213, 217; II, 83, 87. 

* Ibid. Il, III. * Ibid. II, 321. 
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means of skill and magic.’! Every queen also had 
her personal Druid or Druids who were consulted in 
times of difficulty. We hear also of female Druids ? 
(bandrui) and female prophets (ban-fatht), in some cases 
of three male and three female Druids.* They took 
rank next to the king. A woman, daughter of a 
Druid, who was about to bear a son, was told by the 
father that if the child were born that night, he would 
be a worthy Druid, but if on the morrow he would be 
a king and his children after him.‘ An old saying in 
the Tain bé Cualnge would appear to make them rank 
even higher than kings in Ulster; ‘it was forbidden 
to an Ulsterman to speak before a king, it is forbidden 
to a king to speak before his Druids.’ § 

At times the functions of King and Druid appear to 
have been combined. It is said of the Island of Thule, 
whose soil was believed to have had magic properties, 
that ‘ three Druid kings ruled therein’. Monach Mor 
(the great Magician), son of Balbuadh of Inis Tile, 
appears in a genealogy of MacLeod. We read also in 
an Ossianic tale that Ailill Aulomn, a king of Munster, 
was also a Druid.? They could at times become 
possessors of large districts, and it is said that the 
Province of Meath was named after a chief Druid who 
kindled the first fire in Ireland. It appears that the 
district Murthemne (in County Louth) was a special 
stronghold of magical practices,® and they made at times 


1 Keating, History of Ireland, II, 343 and cf. 187, 243, 321. 
* Ibid. II, 83; T. B6.C., 27, 31; and Hull, Cuchulain Saga, 
120, 122; R.C. XV, p. 326; XVI, p. 34; XXIX, 112; 
XLII, 57, 79, 104; C. Plummer, Vita Sanc. Hib., clix. 
note 4. 
* E. Windisch, Tain Bé Cualnge, p. 331. 
‘ Céir Anmann, Irische Texte III, 42, pp. 307-9. 
5 Op. ctt., p. 672, line 4725. 
ew. Jj. Watson, Celtic Place-Names of Scotland, p. 43. 
7 K. Meyer, shuren fod (Todd Lectures, 1910), p. 29. 
* Keating, op. cit., I, 113. 
-* C. Plummer, Vita Sanc. Hib., clviii, note 6. 
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immense demands for payments in land for their 
assistance.!_ Contests in wizardry took place between 
wizards of different districts, just as in after times they 
entered into contests for power with the Christian saints.* 

The Irish Druids were married men, and we fre- 
quently hear of their sons and daughters ? who seem 
often to have succeeded to their fathers’ profession. 
This was probably the case, for the professional or 
occupational caste system appears to have been fully 
established in Ireland. Thus we hear of the Semon- 
rige or ‘ people of rivets’ belonging to the copper- 
mining district of the Dési, and in Bérre, another 
mining district, were the Cerdraige or ‘ artificers ’.‘ 
A similar example of hereditary or clan trades is found 
in a Skye poem called Oisin or Ossian’s warning to his 
‘deer mother’; ‘if thou go upon the mountains high, 
beware of the clan of the Cairds, the sons of the artificers 
and their dogs . . .; if thou go into the deep glens 
beware of the clan of the smiths.’5 There were also 
the Sciathraige or ‘ shield. makers ’. 

Incantations and foretelling, raising magic mists and 
wizardry, of which we speak in another chapter, were 
only a part of the functions of the Druid. Keating 
says that it was the duty of the Druids to act as 
genealogists and annalists ‘ to preserve their generations 
of descent and their transactions in every expedition 
that befel them in coming to Ireland’.* They were 
also skilful leeches or physicians. 

The evidence that they were sacrificing priests is 
conclusive, a Druid who offers sacrifices being an 


1 Keating, II, 321. 

2 Céir Anmann, op. cit., § 76, p. 325. 

8 E. Windisch, T.B.C., p. 792~3 and note 2.; Keating op. 
cit., II, p. 273, 405; Céir -Anmann, op. cit., §245, p. 389; 
Anecdota, I, 22. 

‘ Eoin MacNeill, ‘Early Irish Population Groups’, Proc. 
R.I.A. (1911), p. 81. 

5 Quoted Folksong Journal, IV, p. 250. 

* Op. ctt. I, 93; MU, 173. 
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essential to every High King of Ireland, and it is 
distinctly stated that they burned their victims ‘ in 
sacrifice to all the Gods’ on the eve of Samhain or 
Hallow-e’en, the festival of winter and beginning of the 
Celtic year. Tara in St. Patrick’s day is called ‘ the 
chief seat of the idolatry and druidism of Erin.’ } 

The fact that the Druids were also bards and gave 
forth their decrees in verse has been misunderstood, 
but the system of their education explains this. To 
reach the position of a magician, it was obligatory to 
pass through a course of study occupying many years, 
towards the close of which the specialized learning of 
the magician was superadded to the preliminary 
courses of study which every bard (jfile), professor 
(ollamh), and Druid or magician had to pass. These 
courses of study included the recitation of tales, the 
study of grammar and oghams, instruction in philo- 
sophy and law, with a lengthened study of the metrical 
systems and laws of composition of poetry. The 
more specialized studies, such as the secret language 
of the poets, the more abstruse metrical and legal 
forms, and the meaning of obsolete and obscure words, 
belonged to the latter years of his course. The Druid 
or magician added to these the study of incantations 
and magical practices. We thus see that every Druid 
had passed through the full education of a bard before 
qualifying in his special department. He was not 
only a Druid or eces, ‘man of learning’, he was also 
an Ollamh or Doctor of Law and a File or poet of that 
higher order which, beside the composition of verse, 
demanded the acquisition of genealogies and of topo- 
graphy and the committal of events and laws to poetic 
form.? . Thus every Druid was a bard, though every 
bard did not aspire to be a Druid. 


1 Keating, II, 343, 247; W. Stokes, Trip. Life, I, 40 
(Rolls Series). 


* Ivische Texte, III; Joyce, Social History, I, 424-34; 
E, O’Curry, Manners and Customs, II, 171; 179-228, 
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Keating gives a curious account of the worship of a 
golden calf bythe Druidsin the presence of King Cormac, 
son of Art, the first Irish king to embrace Christianity 
and to refuse to be buried with his pagan ancestors, 
and of their attempts to make the calf bound before the 
_ assembled worshippers, in proof of its divinity. This 
idea is, like many other incidents in the relations be- 
tween Christian teachers and Druidic powers, a mere 
adaptation of the Biblical account of the golden calf 
in the wilderness. We see the same imitation of Old 
Testament legends in the trial of strength between 
St. Patrick and the Druids, in which the contest in 
magical skill between Moses and Pharaoh is repeated. 
But there is no doubt that the struggle between the 
early saints ? and the Druids was a real and long one. 
The Druids recognized that the triumph of the new 
teaching meant the gradual extinction of their authority 
and they fought bitterly to retain it. By this time 
they seem to have become a formidable body of men 
as well from their numbers as from the influence they 
wielded. Laery, King of Ireland in Patrick’s time, had 
about him a large band of these ‘ wise men and magi- 
cians and augurs and enchanters and inventors of evil 
art, who through their idolatrous and heathenish 
religion had skill to know and foresee things before 
they came to pass.’ When St. Patrick determined to 
drive ‘ his unconquered wedge ’ into the head of their 
idolatry, it was on the plains of Tara that the contest 
took place, as being ‘ the head of all heathenism and 
idol-worship ’’. Outwardly many of the practices of 
the new faith were apparently identical with those of 
the old belief. Both had a season in which all fires 
were ceremonially extinguished, and the new sacred 
fire was lighted from a single flame. Both had the 
sacrament of infant baptism with the bestowal of the 
child’s name; both contended that they had power 


1 Muirchu’s Life, ed. Newport J. White (1920), pp. 85-91. 
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to work magical cures, to foretell events and transfer 
diseases from the afflicted to other human beings, 
plants or objects. It is likely that as time went on 
the Christian teachers felt it necessary to pretend to 
all the qualities and powers possessed by the Druids, 
whom they gradually replaced and whose authority it 
was their aim to take over. To be workers of marvels 
was part of the necessary qualifications of the religious 
teacher, whatever form of faith he might aspire to 
teach. Only so could they retain the respect of an 
ignorant people, who looked to them to carry on that 
tradition of spiritual supremacy on which they hung 
for their well-being. With whatever pretensions to 
the possession of miraculous powers the Christian 
teachers of Britain and Ireland began their mission, 
it is certain that they speedily emulated all the arts 
_ of their religious predecessors. If they could not 
outdo them, wherein lay their superior attraction to 
the multitude? Whatever teaching of a higher kind 
they might present, it must be supported with the 
assurance that they could also wield the magic weapons 
of the Druids, which were held to be an essential part 
of religion and of great importance to the well-being 
of the individual and the community. The popular 
representation of the saints as reflected in their lives 
written by their disciples is therefore largely that of 
miracle-workers, though we find little or nothing of 
this in their own writings. As Keating explains, ‘ since 
the kings of Ireland received the faith, an ecclesiastical 
chaplain took the place of the Druid.’ It was a war 
between the two to the death, and the Christian teacher, 
- having a higher faith to offer, won the war, but it was 
at the cost of adding to the purity of his religion many 
things adapted from the earlier practices of the Druid. 

Everywhere the Druid made his struggle in the face 
of the new learning. As Patrick had to face the 
counter-miracles of Lucetmael and Lochru, so the 
sorcerer made horrid gestures against St. Caillin with 
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incantations !; and so the wizards sang their charms 
against St. Senan, and raised against him magic mists 
and darkness. ‘Stronger is that spell that I have 
brought with me,’ said Senan, ‘ and better is my lore.’ ? 
The whole life of Columba in Alba (Scotland) is passed 
in contests with Druids.* There is a story that on his 
arrival in Iona he found there two Druids in the guise 
of bishops who already had been ‘ sowing the Faith 
and piety’ in that island. The newly arrived saint 
declared that they were not real bishops but Druids and 
conmmanded them to depart, which they obediently 
consented to do. Taken with the story of MacCuil’s 
arrival in the Isle of Man, where also he found two 
bishops, it would appear that earlier missionary clergy 
had already taken up work in the islands before the 
time of Patrick or Columba.‘ 

If we ask what the Irish Druids believed and taught, 
we have to confess that we hear more of their wizardry 
and spells than of their teaching. But in some of the 
fragments of mystical poetry which have come down 
to us we can see a reflection of their lore. Such know- 
ledge as there was in Ireland in their day was taught 
in their schools or imparted personally to their pupils. 
Besides drawing auguries from the stars or the rise and 
setting of the sun, they understood the real movement 
of the moon and the annual motion of the sun along 
the ecliptic, and they studied chronology and the 
astronomical phenomena which determined the several 
cycles and dates.§ 

An old poem ascribed to the bard and Druid Amer- 
gen, asks: 


1 Book of Fenagh, 129; Joyce, Social History, I, 242. 
2 Whitley Stokes, Lismore Lives, pp. 215-6, 
* Adamnan’s Life, Book II, c. 34 ; O’Donnell’s Ltfe, pp. 127, 
277» 313-5. 
Ibid., p. 201 ; Muirchu’s Life of St. Patrick, ed. Newport 
Je DB; White, p. 94. 
®* R.C. XX, 259; H. Gaidoz, in Proc. RI.A., KX, 70. 
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Who, save the Poet, knows in what place the sun goes down ? 

Who declares them, the ages of the moon? . 

Who seven times sought the fairy-mounds without fear? . 

I, the Druid, who set out letters in Ogham ; 

I who part combatants ; 

I who approach the fairy-mounds to seek a cunning satirist, 
that he may compose chants with me, 


There seems to have been a certain dignity and 
solemnity in their view of life and of its ending. A 
young poet addressing an old poet, when asked whence 
he comes, replies: 


I spring from the heel of a wise man, 

From the meeting-place of wisdom I come forth, 

From the place where goodness dwells serene. 

From the red sunrise of the dawn I come, 

Where grow the nine hazels of poetic art. 

From the wide circuits of splendour 

Out of which, according to their judgment, truth is weighed. 
There is a land where righteousness is instilled, 

And where falsehood wanes into twilight. 


He then, in return, inquires of the aged poet what lies 
before him? and he receives the reply : 

I pass into the lofty heights of honour, 

Into the community of knowledge, 

Into the fair country inhabited of noble sages, 

Into the haven of prosperities ; 

Into the assembly of the king’s son ; 

Into contempt of upstarts, 

Into the slopes of death where great honour lies.* 


And the same tradition of bardic wisdom is found 
in late Welsh poems ascribed to Taliesin. They speak 
of ‘ the sweet flowing song, the wizards’ posing lore, 
and wisdom of the Druids’ and elsewhere the later 
rhyming bards are challenged: ‘If ye be chief of the 
bards, to the master of sciences declare ye mysteries 
that relate to the inhabitants of the world.’ Hard 
questions, riddles and obscure speech are everywhere 
ascribed to them. 


1 E. Hull, Poem-book of the Gael, 57, and see note, pp. 349-50. 
* Ibid. pp. 53-6. Original in R.C. XXVIII. 
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It has been contended by a recent writer, that the 
idea of connecting the Druids with dolmens and calling 
these wide flag-stones ‘ Druid’s Altars ’ is of compara- 
tively late growth. He would trace its origin to the 
writings of John Aubrey, who died in 1697, and to 
writers of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
who were affected by his views.! But Keating (d. 
before 1644), who wrote his history some time during 
the first half of the seventeenth century,? mentions that 
the dolmens were called idol-altars in books that were 
‘old’ in his day, and gives the usual description of 
the Druids sacrificing on them he-goats, bulls and 
rams; the Druids themselves going on their knees 
under the blood that dropped from their victims. It 
is possible that all this is mere tradition, though it was 
firmly believed in Keating’s day, and has been the 
popular tradition wherever in the British Isles or 
Brittany these dolmens are found. That the building 
of the dolmens was far older than historic times has 
been proved with certainty, but it does not therefore 
seem necessary to dismiss the idea that at a later period 
they may have been used for sacrifice as part of the 
Druidical cult. The Irish tradition is rather that they 
were connected with the story or myth of the flight of 
Diarmuid and Grainne, and may have had a connexion 
with sun worship; but the common belief that they 
were also used as sacrificial altars should not be 
altogether abandoned. No one can visit such a place 
as Carnac in Brittany, with its solemn lines of great 
stones passing in majestic grandeur over the rise and 
fall of the ground till they end in a grand group of even 
larger monuments, without being impressed with the 
belief that they formed the background for some 
ancient cult of great solemnity, probably connected 


1 T. D. Kendrick, The Druids (1897-8). 

® It is to be remembered that Keating, though writing in the 
seventeenth century, was copying from much earlier records 
which he had collected, and many of which still exist. 
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with the dead. Keating’s account of the worship of 
the Druids, which reflects the old beliefs common in his 
day, tells us that they made use of the hides of the bulls 
offered in sacrifice for making conjuration or laying 
prohibitions (geasa) on demons; they also made 
divinations by the reflection of their own images in 
water, or by gazing up at theclouds or by listening to the 
noise of the wind or the chattering of birds. ‘ But 
when these expedients failed them, and they were 
forced to do their utmost, they would make round 
wattles of the quicken-tree and spread thereon the 
hides of the bulls offered in sacrifice, putting the side 
which had been next the flesh uppermost, relying on 
their conjurations to summon the demons to get infor- 
mation from them; whence the current old saying 
that one has gone on his ‘ wattles of knowledge’ 
when he has done his utmost to obtain information.’ } 

Traditions of the Druids remained in place-names. 
Martin tells us that in the Isle of Skye there were small 
huts capable only of holding one person called Teg- 
nin-druinich or ‘ Druid’s house’, which would suggest 
that there were hermit Druids as there were afterwards 
hermit monks.? Long before the coming of St. 
Columba the Island of Iona had been the sacred 
isle of the Druids. It is still known to the Highlanders 
by its old name Inis Druineach or Nan Druthean, 
‘ Druid’s Isle’, and the Irish called it Eilean Drunish. 
Of the original 360 sculptured stones on the island 
demolished as ‘monuments of idolatrie’ by the Pro- 
testant Synod of 1560, some, at least, were pagan. 
Old traditions speak of a circular Druidic temple of 
twelve great stones, beneath each of which a human 
being was buried. 

Slowly but surely the Christian saints replaced the 
Druids in spiritual and magical, as they replaced them 
in material offices and habits. In some instances the 

1 Keating, History, II, 349. 
* Martin, op. c#t., p. 166, 
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new teacher took over his land from the old one, and 
frequent contests between Druids and saints are des- 
cribed in the Saints’ Lives for the possession of druidical 
lands. They replaced them as the counsellors of kings ; 
they carried on the old ceremonies of ordeal, of circum- 
ambulating sacred places, of the worship of stones and 
trees, and other customs too deeply rooted to be 
removed ; but they set their faces against idol-worship 
and they expunged from the legal enactments and 
from charms reminiscences of pagan rites, and the 
names of the old divinities. They taught their adher- 
ents to regard these deities as devils just as the mission- 
ary does to-day, and to look upon their magic powers 
as sham reflections of their own. The Gaelic saints’ 
lives will be found full of anomalies. There were places 
named after imaginary saints, such as St. Kilda’s 
Isle, in the Hebrides, a name coined from the Tobar 
Childa (Norse, Kelda), a well at the landing-place, which 
has been duplicated in Gaelic; there are saints who 
have not only replaced earlier pagan characters, but 
have taken over their legends and miracles. The 
strange and pagan life of St. Molling is in large part a 
reproduction of the legends connected with the ‘ Molling 
the Swift’ of the days of Fionn mac Cool (Cumhall) 
as they are related in the ‘Colloquy of the Ancient 
Men’. They belong to the same district near the 
River Barrow in Leinster; and the legends of the 
healing water-courses, of the three swift leaps, and of 
the Boromha, are common to both. It is plain that 
here the ‘saint’ of later days is no other than the 
pagan hero resuscitated ; he has all the marks of his 
pagan origin full upon him.! Similar are the creation 


1 The two stories may be compared in Whitley Stokes’ 
edition of The Birth and Life of St. Moling (1906), and Standish 
H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 168-70 ; 405-8 ; and Extracts 
from Annals, III (viii), p. 510. 
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of ‘seven good deacons’ out of the name of one 
Septimus in the notes on the Calendar of Gngus at 
18th April?; or the revival of the poetess Liadan or 
the old goddess or banshee, the ‘ Cailleach Bheara ’, in’ 
Christian days as aged nuns; or the transference to 
St. Brigit of traits taken from the ancient divinity of 
the same name. A multitude of these strange trans- 
formations might be pointed out; they serve to 
explain many of the grotesque and objectionable 
features in the lives of such so-called ‘ saints’. 

In conclusion, we would impress on our readers that 
in all estimates of the value of folklore tradition, the 
extraordinary persistence of the memory of the folk 
must be taken into account. When books and writing 
were unknown or rare, the memory for tales, poems 
and traditions was proportionately strengthened. 
Even now, tales occupying several nights in the recita- 
tion are accurately repeated by Gaelic speakers in the 
Highlands or in Ireland around their fires on winter’s 
nights, with hardly the change of a single word. As 
schools and book. learning progress, folk-memory 
diminishes, and events and traditions become confused. 
But, though old tradition is not in itself a certain 
foundation on which to rest general conclusions, it is 
not safe to set it aside as of no account. It often 
contains elements of truth that cannot be found else- 
where. As Miss Edith Carey remarked in a lecture 
delivered before a Guernsey audience: “ It is certain 
that no superstition has ever been invented spontane- 
ously, either by an individual or by a nation, but each 
one is a survival or a memory, however mutilated or 
deformed, of some sacred cult or ancient truth.” ? 

1 Ed. Whitley Stokes, (1880), Ixix, Ixxv. 
* Lecture delivered February 18, 1909. 
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Miss Epitu Carey has sent me the following interesting 
note on the observances still kept up in connexion with the 
statue-menhir of ‘La Gran’ Mére du Chimquiére’ at 
St. Martin’s in Guernsey. She says that the Rector told 
her, only a few months ago, that on May-day he still finds 
bunches of flowers and such like small offerings laid at her 
feet. One year he found a chaplet of ivy on her head ; 
but that he felt to be too much, and thought it was his 
clerical duty to take it off! ‘As you willof course realize,’ 
adds Miss Carey, ‘ the offerings made to her nowadays !are 
not, in any sense of the word, a survival or a recrudescence 
of “worship,” but are just put there for “‘luck.’”’ It is the 
same feeling as that of the Frenchwoman who said, in regard 
to ghosts, ‘‘ Je ne les crois pas, mais je les crains!’’’ 
Some time ago, friends of Miss Carey’s endeavoured to 
obtain a flash-light photograph of the figure by the aid of 
the full moon and the headlamps of their motor. They 
report: ‘The expression of the Menhir, evil at all times, 
becomes more startling at night. Then the eyes seem 
wide open and, like the outline of the arms, which are 
hardly visible by day, they are quite easily to be dis- 
tinguished.’ Miss Carey adds: ‘The malign expression 
and appearance of being wide awake, so different from her 
ceful aspect by day, show her to have been indeed a 
ight goddess.’ On their return home, a sudden and 
solitary clap of thunder seemed to testify to the anger of 
the goddess. One of the party declared that he would 
not live in either of the old farm-houses facing the church- 
yard, at the main gate of which the statue stands, for any 
money that could be offered him! These photographs 
were taken on June 13, 1927. 
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THE combination of the cross within the circle as a means 
of incantation is illustrated by the story of the contest 
between St. Samson of Dol and the serpent in South Wales. 
The serpent issuing forth from the wood where he was known 
to lie, came forth spitting fire; hissing and foaming, it 
twisted its head to the place where its tail should be, and 
with an awful hissing, it gathered itself up into a ball as it 
gnawed its tail with its savage teeth. Samson, quietly 
chanting to himself the accustomed psalm ‘ boldly made 
the sign of a circle around the serpent, planting within it 
the emblem of the cross which he bore, saying (to the 
serpent) ‘‘ Advance now, so far as thou art permitted.” 
They then saw the serpent slowly uncoil itself and creep 
along the ground and round in a circle as it made for the 
place where the saint’s staff was fixed. Again and again 
it did the same thing, but never was it able to raise aloft its 
head beyond the boundary; but at the command of the 
saint, it finally reared its head aloft, standing on its tail, 
and fell dead as it cast forth all its venom.’ 4 


1Thomas Taylor, Life of St. Samson of Dol (1925), P. 37- 
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Aberdeen, origin of name, 58 
Adamnan, Life of Columba, 
8 


5 
Figir, 45-6 
nine daughters of, 42 
fEsir, the, 39 
Afallenau (poem), 147, 241 
ine, 50-1, 59 
Altars, of glass, 70 
of stone, 70-71, 159 
Amergin (poet), 81 
Ancestors, burial of, 206 
female, 189 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 46 
Anglo-Saxon customs and be- 
liefs, 14-16, 20 (and see 
Gods and Goddesses) 
genealogies, 46 
Angus of the Brugh, 37 
Animal designs on war gear, 
142- 
Animal forms taken by souls 
of the dead, 212-14 
Animals : 
boars and pigs, 143-9, 232-3 
bulls and cows, 143, 149-53, 
256, 258, 270, 285 
demon dogs, 211 
‘external soul’ motif and, 
138-42 
fasting imposed on, 137-8 
horses, 136, 156, 249-50 
hounds, 137 
life-unions with human be- 
ings, 136—7 
medieval trials of, 4, 167 
personating, 235 
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Animals: 
sacrifices of, 71, 149, 157-60 
163-5, 177, 199, 205, 232, 
249-59, 273, 290, 299-300 
seals, 153-6 
sheep, 153 
worship of, 10, 143, 295 
Animism, example of, 133 
‘ Ankou,’ The, 209 
Annis, Black, 50 
Anu, or Danu, 27, 49-50 
Aoibhill (Eevill), 50-1, 59 
Apples, 23, 228, 239-44 
Aran Isles, Galway, 75, 171, 
199 
Arles, Council of, 95 
Armagh, foundation of church, 
73, 127 
Arran Isle, Scotland, 241, 257 
Arthurian legends, 183, 223-4, 
243 
Ascension Day, 78, 80, 117 
Aubrey, J., 224-5, 299 
Avallon, Vale of, 23, 243 


Badhb, the, 43, 60, 216 

Balder, 40, 46 

Ballads, 66, 122, 135, 183, 256 

Balor, 29, 36, 130 

Banshees, 59-60 

Baptism, 190-4, 214, 295 
pagan, 194-6, 295 

Bards, 174, 176, 194, 285, 294, 
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Bea Island of, 65, 266 
Bealtaine (see Festivals : May 
Day) 
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‘Beating the Bounds’ (see 
Perambulation) 

Bede,theVenerable,63,184,231 

Bel, fires of, 251 

Bendigeid Vran (see Bran the 
Blessed) 


Bird omens, 177-8 
Birds, 121, 134, 213-14, 283 
Birth, 76, 83, 187~92 
Black Crom’s Sunday, 71 (see 
Garland Sunday) 
Black Pig’s Dyke, 144 
Bleeding, correct time for, 63 
‘ Blessed turf,’ the, 161 
‘ Blocc ’ and ‘ Bluigne,’ 270-1 
Blood-charm, 199-200, 232 
Blood-covenant, the, 281 
Blood-feud, 275 
Bonfires, 51, 71, 96-7, 210, 
234-5, 249-51, 261 
Coelcerth in Wales, 230 
driving cattle through, 229, 
250 
Botulf, St., 87 
‘ Bowzing ’ for frenzy, 109 
Boyne, R., 58-9 
Bran (see Voyage of Bran) 
Bran the Blessed (King), 35-6 
Brehon Laws (see Laws of 
Ireland) 
Brian, a god, 37, 108 
Brian Boru (Boromhe), 59 
Bridge of Dread, the, 222-4 
Brigit (pagan goddess), 27, 28, 
49-50, 52-3, 180, 302 
Brigit (Bride), St., 53-4, 180, 
188, 202 
crosses of, 54 
Oak of, 48 
Britain, references to old gods 
of, 38-41, 46, 49, 82-3 
river names in, 56 
Brittany, folklore of, 60, 209, 
213-4, 245-6 
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Brownie, a fairy, 10, 105 
Bullans, 97 


Caedmon, 15 


-Caereni or ‘ Sheep-folk,’ 142 


Cailleach Bheara (see ‘ Hag of 
Beare ’) 

Cairns, 51-2, 68-9, 70, 148 

Caithness, 9, 71, 142-3 

Calendar of CEngus, 119, 166, 


302 
Callan Mt., Co. Clare, 71, 250 
Camalos (Gaulish, Camulos), 


48 

Candles and torches, use of, 76, 
96-7, 190, 219-20, 228-9, 
232, 234-5, 239, 249 

‘ Carline ’ or ‘ Maiden ’ Sheaf, 


233-4 

Carlyle, Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, 45 

Carmichael, Alexander, 65, 
217, 219-21 

Cathach or ‘ Battle-book,’ The, 


73 
Cauldron or Cooking-pot, 22, 


35, 271 
Cell (Lat. cella), 70 
Charms (see also Invocations 

and prayers) : 

against ague, 40-1 

against headache, 169 

Anglo-Saxon, 39, 173 

before a journey, 175 

breastplate (lorica), 174 

charm-objects must be 
stolen, 238 

childbirth, 188 

connected with the hearth, 
202~3 

for ‘amending the acres,’ 
84-6 

for a bee-keeper, 181 

for a burn, 173 

for cure of a horse, 39-40 

for tumours, 169 

‘ frith,’ 179-80 


INDEX 


Charms : 
hymns as, 175 
love, 64, 129, 167, 245 
of bards and druids, 176 
to remove a thorn, 168 
to sharpen a knife, 39 
Charms and Spells, mental 
attitude expressed in, 9 
usually chanted, 173-4 
silence necessary for, 65, 
III-—2, 180, 237 
Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, 
45; House of Fame, 184 
Cheese, 190-1, 254 
Children, newly-born, 58, 
187-8 
sickly, 101, 109, 131-2 (and 
see Baptism) 
Children of Don, 37 
Christianity and paganism, 
15-6, 19, 21-2, 40-1, 88, 
95-6, 174-6, 237, 246,263, 
265-8, 287, 295-7, 300-2 
Christmas (see Festivals) 
Churches built on pagan 
sacred ground, 70, 73, 
108-9, 126-8, 164-5 
Circles, magical, 67, 73, 181-2, 
184 


Circuiting, connected with 

sun-worship, 72-5 

earth-worship and, 86 

in a burial-ground, 219-21 

in Christian times, 73-6, 
273, 301 

left-hand-turn  (‘ widder- 
shins ’), 59, 73-5 

of houses and fields, 76, 
234-5 

of stones, 74, 77, 96, 99 

right-hand-turn, 72-7 

rounds or ‘stations,’ I1, 


107-8 

used in family rites, 75-7, 
190 

well-worship and, 68-9, 
76-7, 109, 113 
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Clan names, 126, 142-3, 149, 
155-6, 293 

Cliodhna (Cleena), 50-1, 59, 
257-8 

Clonfert, 127-8, 256 

Clontarf, Battle of, 43, 59 

Cnut, Laws of, 63, 95-6 

Cockayne, Leechdoms, 63 

Coins, boar on, 144 

placed in graves, 219-20 
Coligny Calendar, 64 
‘Colloquy of the Ancient Men,’ 


301 
Columcille or Columba, St., 
73-4, 103, 126~7, 136, 
153, 174-5, 177, 181, 291 
Iona monastery founded by, 
207-8, 297, 300 
Comyn, Michael, 71 
Conaire, King, 90, 282-4 
Conchobar, King, 31, 276-8 
Conn, King, 92-3, 271 
Connla, Prince, 215-6, 242 
Cormac, King, 91-2, 282, 291, 
295 
Cornwall, name of, 143 
the ‘Furry Dance’ in, 
258-9 
language of, 14 
Corp Criadh, 6, 166-7 
Court Leets, 78 
‘ Couvade,’ the, 189, 278-9 
Cows, fairy, 149-53 (and see 
Animals) 


Credne, 28 
Cromlechs, 69 (and see Dol- 
mens) 
Cross, aS a magic symbol, 
181-2 
combined with pagan sym- 
bols, 62, 98, 181, 201 
used as a charm, 54, 85, 
174, 181, 200, 262 
within the circle, 97, 174, 
181-2, 201 ; Appendix II 
Cruithnigh (Picts?), 91, 190, 
291 
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Crystals, curative, 179 
incantations by, 178-9 
Cuaich, Glen, 55 
Cuchulain, 31, 55, 136, 140-1, 
186, 215, 271 
tabus of, 279-81 
Curoi mac Daire, 17, 140, 
141” 
Cybi, St., 110, 115 


Dagda, The, 27-8, 31, 271 
d’Alviella, Count, Migration 
of Symbols, 75 
Dante, Divina Commedia, 130 
Danu (see Anu) 
Darradar-Liod or ‘ Lay of the 
Darts,’ 43 
Dartmoor, 96 
David, St., 105 
Davies, J. Ceredig, 225 
Days of the week, names of 
the, 15, 38-9 
Death, 209-11 
funerals, 75, 77, 209, 223 
sin-eating after, 224-6 
symbolical games after, 
216-19 
the soul after, 210-14, 219—- 
20, 222-4, 232, 246 
‘ wakes,’ 216-8, 221-2 
winter festival and, 231-2, 
236-8, 245-7 
Declan, St., 106-7 
Deities (see Gods, Goddesses) 
Derry, 73, 126-7 
Derwent, R., 57 
Devil, invoking the, 238 
Diancecht, 28-9, 31, 168-9 
Diseases, transference of, 109— 
10, 165-6, 296 
Divona, fount of, 55 
Dolmens,’ bones found under, 
159 
Irish, 67—70, 71, 146-7, 159 
(see also ‘ Druids’ altars’) 
Drowning persons not to be 
rescued, 56-8 
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* Druid circles,’ 69 
‘ Druids’ altars,’ 71, 288, 299- 
300 
Druidism, in Britain, 10, 288— 
9, 291, 300 
in contention with Chris- 
tianity, 267-8, 271, 291, 
295-7, 300-I- 
in Gaul, 124, 289-91 
Druids, the, as counsellors, 
90, 92-3, 291 
as genealogists, 293-4 
as kings, 273, 292 
as priests, 194-5, 291, 293 
at Tara, 271, 294-5 
catching the spirit of the 
dead, 9 
charms and incantations of, 
173, 176-7, 184, 296-7 
course of study by, 176-7, 


294, 297-8 

Iona, the sacred isle of, 100, 
291, 297, 300 

magical practices of, 81, 
291, 296, 300 

sacrifices of, 9, 93, 163, 

7 228-9, 232, 288, 290, 
293-4, 299-300 


Earth, the, deities and spirits 
of, 30, 31, 82, 87-8, 144, 
271 
invocations to, 81, 
83-6, 87” 
response to human actions 
of, 90-3 
reveals method of murder, 
89-90, 146 
sacrifice to, 93 
worship of, 81-6 
Easter, derivation of name of, 
15, 38 
Edgar, King, 96 
Eigg, Island of, 77, 99 
Elements, securities of the, 


82 x, 


Qo-I 
Elf-shot, 39, 165 
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Eligius, St., 63 
Elysium (Celtic), 23, 
215-6, 241-2 


35-7; 


Emain (Celtic Elysium), 35, 


241-2 

England, early foreign settle- 
ments in, 12-13, 20 

the ‘ sacred hearth ’ in, 205 

Eostre, 15, 38 

Etive, Glen, 55 

External or Separable Soul, 
138-42 


Fairies (Ir. sidhe), 30, 37-8, 
51, 232, 238, 245-7, 
257-8, 271 

protection from, 134, 187, 
192, 200, 212, 247, 251, 
253 

Fl, stone of, at Tara, 270-1 

Falga (Isle of Man), 137 

Faroe Islands, 154 

Fasting, of animals, 137-8 

Fatality, 286 

Festivals : 


All Hallows (Welsh, Calan - 


Gaeaf), 212, 227-47 (see 
Hallow E’en) 

All Souls’ Day, 212, 232, 
237, 245-6 

Ascension Day, 78, 80 

Christmas or Yule, 143, 231, 
243, 246 

Easter Day, 38, 72; deter- 
mination of dates of, 184 

Feis (see Tara) 

Garland Sunday (see Lam- 
mas) 

Good Friday, 83 

Hallow E’en (Samhain), a 
seasonal festival, 227, 
229-31, 233; and har- 
vesting, 229, 233-5; di- 
vination at, 180, 235-8, 
245; return of souls of 
the dead at, 212, 246-7 ; 
rites and customs, 129- 
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30, 228-30, 232-40, 245- 
7, 265 
Festivals: Hollantide, 231 

Laa Boaldyn, 251-3, 255-6 
(see May Day) 

Lughnasad or Lammas Day, 
32-4, 230 

May Day (Bealtaine), a sea- 
sonal festival, 227, 230, 
250-2; Maypole and 
Maybush, 249-50, 255, 
259-60; May Queen, 
251-4; rites and cus- 
toms, 71, 79, 96, 158, 
248-56, 259-60; May 
Dew, 255, 258 

May Eve, 249, 257-8 

Midsummer Day (St. John 
the Baptist), 97, 184-6, 
229, 246, 249-50, 253-4, 
287 

Midsummer Eve, 51, 71, 
131, 210, 244 

Modranicht, 231 

New Year’s Day, 66, 204, 
228, 231, 235; (old), 227, 


230-1 
New Year’s Eve (old), 227, 
238 
‘ Patterns,’ 34, 68-9, 113, 
I31I \ 
St. Brigit’s, 52, 230; Eve 
of, 53-4 
St. Declan’s, 106-7 
St. Maelruba’s, 157 
St. Martin’s, 199~-200 
St. Michael’s Eve, 
219-21 
St. Peter’s, 244, 251 
Twelfth Night, 228, 231, 
243, 244 
Whit Monday, 162 
Fionn mac Cumhall (Cool), 67, 
141, 147, 176, 239, 301 
shield of, 36, 130 
Fire, 23, 202-3, 228-30, 234-6, 
250-1, 292, 295 
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Fire and Stone cult, 97-8 
power of, 205 
(see also ‘ Need-fire ’) 
Fish, character of, 187, 261 
in wells, 69, 77, 112-5, 129, 
131 
sacred, 112-5 
Fishermen, folklore amongst, 
53, 204, 213, 251, 261-5 
libations and sacrifices of, 
261, 262, 265, 267 
old Norse ideas amongst, 
41-2, 46, 264 
row the way of the sun, 76, 
262 
special names used by, 77, 
263-4 
Flowers, 247, 253-6 
Folklore : Anglo-Saxon, 14-16, 
38-90, 83-7, 181, 231 (and 
see Teutonic) 
Celtic, 16-9, 26-38, 49-57, 
67-75, 157-8, 210 
definition of, 1, IZ 
Gaulish, 48-9, 58, 95, 124, 
143, 211 
in the home, 22-4, 197-9 
of the British Isles, 12—22 
Scandinavian, 20-1, 39-48, 
76, 154, 194-6, 210, 263 
Teutonic, 20, 38-40, 46, 
231 
Formorians, the, 28-30, 216 
Font, Scandinavian, 41 
Forest spirits, 89 
Foundation Sacrifice, 207-8 
Foyle, Loch, 74 
Frazer, Sir J. G., 4, 11, 62 
Frig (goddess), 15, 38-9, 143 
Funerals (see Death) 
‘Furry’ or ‘ Faddy’ Dance, 
79 n, 258 


‘ Gabriel hounds,’ 193 

Gall, St., 87; Irish Codex in, 
168 

Garland Sunday, 33 
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Garrack Zans_ table-stone, 
97-8 
‘ Gaudy Loup,’ the, 204 
Gerald of Desmond (Gearoid 
Tarla), 51 
Gerald of Wales (Giraldus 
Cambrensis), 53 
Ghosts and Spirits, 201, 209- 
10, 236-8 (and see Soul) 
Gildas the Briton, Lorica of, 
169 
Glencoe, Massacre of, 59 
Gobbhan Saer, the (see Goib- 
niu) 
Gobnait, St., ror, 108 
Goddesses, Celts attach im- 
portance to, 49 
legends of, 50-2, 67, 153, 
270 
mother- (matres), 48-50, 77, 
84, 211,231; Y. Mamau, 49 
of healing, 27, 49 
of poetry, 27, 28, 49, 180 
of smith-craft, 27, 49 
of the seasons, 52, 253-4 
of war, 42-4, 49, 127 
water, 10, 54-6, 58, 77 
weaving, 43 
Gods, Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic, 15, 26, 38-9, 83 
development of worship of, - 
10, 26-7, 30-1, 48, 54, 62, 


81, 301 
Gaulish, 44, 48-9, 58, 82 
Irish, 27-32, 35-8; as 


impersonations of quali- 
ties, 27-8 
Scandinvaian, 39-47 
tribal or local, 30, 50 
Welsh, 35-6 
Goibniu, 28-9, 44, 168 
Good Friday, 83 
Gospel oaks, 79 
Grainne, ‘ beds ’ and cairns of, 
67-72 
flight of Diarmuid and, 67— 
8, 71, 146, 299 
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Groves, sacred, 123-7 

Gruagach Stones, 99-100 

Guernsey, folklore of, 98-9, 
I1I-12, 180, 253, 254, 
267-8 ;; Appendix I 

Gulban, Ben, 7 

Gur, Loch, 47, 51 


Hag of Beare (Cailleach 
Bheara), 50-2, 302 
Hallow E’en (see Festivals) 
Hartland, E. S., Legend of 
Perseus, 189 
Harvest, 229, 233-5 
Hazel-nuts, 23, 129-30, 228, 
239-40, 245 
Hearth, the, 22, 198-9 
Brigit, guardian of, 53, 202 
burial under, 206—7 
sacredness of, 202, 204-7 
Hebrides, the, or Western 
Isles, burials in, 245 
‘ frith ’ charm in, 179 
circuiting in, 76, 219-21 
Hallow E’en in, 235 
St. Martin’s Day in, 77, 99, 
200 
sea-lore in, 45-6, 57, 264-5 
Stone-worship i in, 99 
the seal tribe in, 154-6 
Herbals, conjurations in Eng- 


» O4 
Henderson, Dr. George, 55, 


179 
Henderson, William, 157, 257 
Holda, Dame, 43-4 
Holne, Ram-feast of, 96 
Homily of Rabanus Maurus,62 
Horseshoe, the, a lunar sym- 
bol, 200 
Hymns as charms, 175 


Idol worship, 177, 301 
Inanimate objects, ‘external 
soul’ motif and, 138-42 
feeling and action ascribed 
to, 3-4, 5-6, 41-2, 55-7; 
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83-4, 87-8, 102-3, 105, 
IIO, 122-3, 130-1, 133-5, 
167 
Inanimate objects, worship of, 
10, 63, 81-3, 95-6 
Inverness, stone at, 143 
Invocations and _ prayers, 
against evil powers, 75, 
86, 170-2, 175 
of the Graces, 172-3 
to apple trees, 243 
to Earth, 81, 82, 83-6, 
8727 
to the Moon, 64-5 
Iona, 99-100, 207-8 
Sacred Isle of the Druids, 
100, 297, 300 
Ireland, god-names in, 27-31, 
35, 37, 49-52, 58, 108, 
130 


3 

language and literature of, 
16-7, 19-20 

the family in, 188-9, 200~—3 


John Baptist, St., his Day and 
Eve (see Festivals) 
Jullian, M. Camille, 49 


Keating, History of Ireland, 
256, 274, 299 
Kieran, St., Co. Cork, 98 
Kieran, St., his well and tree, 
131 
Kilda, Isle of, 301 
Kings, semi-divine attributes 
of, 10, 31, 272, 276 
Druid-, 273, 292 
election of, 177, 273-4 
healing touch of, 286-7 
must have no blemish, 91~4 
oaths and pledges given by, 
30, OI 
prerogatives of, 284-5 
prosperity dependent on 
character of, 90—4, 276-7, 
284 
succession of, 274-6 
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Kings, tabus (Ir. geasa) of, 
272-3, 276, 279, 282-5 

tests of suitability of, 270-2 
Knockaine (Cnoc Aine), 50-1 


Land tenures, 231 

Lanterns, 152 

Laws of Ireland, 19, 91, 97, 
124-5, 228 

Laws of Wales, 188, 206 

Lay of the Darts, 43 

Leather, Mrs.,78, 189, 200, 225 

Lee Stone or Lee Penny, 102 

Left-hand-turn (see Circuiting) 

Liber Hymnorum, 175 

Liberty stones, 78-80 

Lindisfarne, stone slab in, 62 

Llew Llaw Gyffes, 32, 36 

Loki, 40-1 

Loricas, 169, 171, 174 

Loughcrew, 51-2 

Louping stone (see Gaudy 

Loup) 

Lugh, ‘ long-handed ’ (Lamh- 
fhada), 26, 31-3, 89, 145, 
271 

Lughnasad Festivals : 
Lammas) 

Lycian symbol, the, 182 ” 


(see 


Mabinogion, the, 13, 204, 211, 
286 

Macalister, R. A. S., 185, 269, 
279, 274-5 

Macha, 49, 73, 127 

MacNeill, Eoin, 126, 189 

Madron, St., 100, 258 

Maedoc, St., 74 

Magh Meld, 215-16 (see also 
Elysium, Celtic) 

Magic, sympathetic, 6-7, 166- 


7) 277 
Man, Isle of, Customs in, 80, 
158, 231, 237, 251-3, 255 
inhabitants of, 14, 20 
named from Manannan mac 
Lir, 183 (and see Falga) 


Google 


Man, symbol of, 182-3 
Mana, 8, 94 
Manannan mac Lir, 35-7, 130, 
241, 265 
connected with the Isle of 
Man, 35, 183 
his Crane-bag, 36 
Manawyddan ab Llyr, 3 5-6 
Marcoul, St., his ‘ Evil,’ 286 
Marriage customs, 66, 75, IOI, 
204-5, 250 
Marriages, trial, 33-4 
Mars, Segomo, Gaulish war- 
god, 48 
Martin, St., 77, 98, 99, 199-200 
Mata, the (a monster), 270 
Matriarchy, 189-90 
Matrona (R. Marne), 55 
May Day (see Festivals) 
May Dew, 255, 258 
May Pole and Bush, 249-50, 
259-60 
May Queen, 251-4 
Menhirs, connected with sun- 
worship, 67 
connected with tree-wor- 
ship, 96-7 
female figure carvings on, 
98-9, Appendix I 
in Brittany, 98, 299 
in Guernsey, 98-9 
Merseburgh charm, 39 
Michael, St., 219-20, 259; Eve 
of, 100; Mounts of, 219 
Midir, 37 
Midsummer Day and Eve (see 
Festivals) 
Mistletoe (see Trees) 
Mogh Ruith, a Druid, 184-5 
Molaga, St., 103-4 
Molling, St., 301 
Months, names of the, 38 
Moon, New, 63-6 
charms and prayers to, 64-5 
eclipse of, 63 
influence on human life, 
63-6 
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Moon, Temple of the, 66 
worship of, 61-6, 70 
Morrigan, the, 31, 43, 247 
Morva fair, 34-5 
Mother-gods or Matrone (see 
Goddesses) 
Mountain demons, 87-8 
Moytura, Battle of, 28 
Mystery religions, 21-2 


‘ Need-fire,’ 160-1 

Nemeton (sacred place), 123-7 

Nennius’ History of the Bri- 
tons, 94, 289 

Nera, adventures of, 247 

Ness, R., 58 

Nethy, R., 55 

Nigra Dea (Loch Lochy), 
54-5, 58 

Njal’s Saga, 43 

Nodens, 56 

Norse settlements, 20—1, 47; 
banners, 142 


Oaths, 30, 90-1 
Odin (see Woden) 
Ogham inscriptions, 48, 108, 
189, 200, 294 
Ogma, 28, 31 
Oran, St., 100, 207-8 
Orkney Islands, the, 20, 142, 
143, 264 
birth customs in, 188, 190 
ceremonies in, 66, 236-7 
name of, 143 
sea-lore in, 4I-2, 57, 154-5 
Oswald, King, 122 


Patrick, St., 33, 73, 127, 295 
Breastplate (Lorica) of, 171, 


174 

Patron Saints’ Days or ‘ Pat- 
terns ’ (see Festivals) 

Perambulation of parishes, 
77-80 

‘ Petting-stone’ (see Gaudy 
Loup) 


Google 
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Picts, the, 91, 190, 291 
Priest-kingship, 273-4 
Primitive Man, beliefs and 
ideas of, 2—11, 25—6, 72-3, 
197-8, 240, 264, 286 
charms and spells used by, 
9, 168-9, 173-4, I9I-2 
ae of, 9-11, 61-3, 72-3, 
I 


Psalter, abridgments of the, 
175-6 

Ptolemy, his geography, 56, 
142 


Rabanus Maurus, homily of, 
62-3 

Renan, St., 98 

Revolving door, 183 

Rhys, Sir John, 158, 205 

Ribble, R., 55 

Richmond Park, ash in, 132 

Right-hand-turn (Ir. desiul or 
detseal ; Sc. deiseil) 72-7 
(and see Circuiting) 

Ritona (R. Aisne), 55 

River divinities and sprites, 
54-8 

River victims, 56-9 

Rivers Tweed and Till, song 
of, 56, 58 

Rogation Week, 78 

Rollright Stones, 131 

Ronan, St., 60 

Rouen, Council of, 95 

Ruthwell Cross, 62 


Sacrifice : 

foundation, 207-8 

human, 9, 159, 162—3, 207-8, 
251, 290 

of bulls and oxen, 71, 157- 
60, 177, 205, 290, 299- 
300 

of cocks and geese, 199 

of cows, 160 

of doe and buck, 163-5 

of dogs, 158 
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Sacrifice : 
of hens, 200 
of horses, 249-50, 273 
of pigs, 149 
of rams and sheep, 71, 158, 
162, 199, 232, 299 
vicarious, 93, 162~—3, 165 
‘ Saining,’ 190 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, old cus- 
tom at, 163-5 
Salt, uses of, 58, 166, 167, 187, 
I9I, 226, 237 
Samhain (see Festivals : 
low E’en) 
Samson of Dol, St., 89, 
Appendix II 
Saxon (see Anglo-Saxon) 
Scandinavia (see Folklore) 
Scotland, god-names in, 49- 
50, 52, 58, 157 
harvest customs in, 234-5 
language of Gaelic parts of, 
16, 19-20 
the family in, 190, 
202-3 
Scott, Sir Walter, 41, 99 
Scyld, 46 
Sea, seven daughters of the, 
42, 170 
Sea gods, 35, 45, 263 
Seals and Seal-people, 153-6 
Serpents, 153, 257; world- 
serpent, 46—7 
Seventh son, 286, 287 
Shetland Isles (Inse Cait), 
the, name of, 142-3 
customs in, 154, 237 
Shoe or Sandal, 274 
Shoney, a sea deity, 53, 265 
Shrew-ash, 132 
Sin-eating, 224-6 
Singer, Dr. Charles, 83-4 
Skye, Isle of, 71, 77, 105, 


Hal- 


192, 


300 
‘Sluagh’ (fairy hosts), 212, 
245 (and see Fairies) 

Sorceresses, 89, 162 


Google 


Soul, 210, 290; goes west, 
211; takes form of ani- 
mals, 212-4 (and see 
Ghosts 


Soul, external or separable, 
138—42 ; Soul-cakes,238—9 

South- ing water, 165 

Spells (see Charms and Spells) 

Spey, R., 55 - 

Steel and Iron, 134, 188, 200 

Stennis Stones, 96 

Stokes, Dr. Whitley, 20, 208 

Stone and fire cult, 97-8 

Stone circles, 67—70, 108-9, 270 

Stones (see also Cairns, Dol- 
mens, Menhirs) : 

births of Saints and, 103, 


105 
blessed by Saints, 74 
circuiting of, 74, 77, 96, 99 
curative, 100-5 
devotional exercises at, 97- 

9, 106-7 
holed, 66, 100-1 
hollowed, 97, 159 
of Tara, 270-2 
of Worship, 97 
offerings and libations on, 

70, 97, 99-100, 105 
oracular, 99, 271 
over graves, 97 
Saints’ ‘ beds,’ 103-4 
sculptured, 52, 61-2, 67, 

IOI, 200~I, 300 
standing, 67, 96-9, IoI, 103, 

108-9, 113, 131 
worship of, 95-100, 301 


Sun, the, connected with 
cairns and dolmens, 67— 
70, 299 
revolution of, 183-6 
Temple of, 66 


‘ Wading ’ of, 72 
worship of, 62-3, 67-72, 
72-5, 130, 251, 299 
Swastika, the, 73, 75, 182, 
200~I 


INDEX 


Symbols on Stones (see Stones, 
sculptured) 


Tabus (Ir. geasa), 10, 14, 149, 
272-3, 279-86, 300 
vicarious nature of, 276-7 
Tdin B6é Cualnge, the, 31, 
178, 189 
Taliesin, 47, 194, 298 
Tara, 92-3, 128, 185, 
72 
circuiting at, 73-4, 272 
general assembly (feis) at, 


269- 


228-9 
‘Teltown (Tailltenn) mar- 
riages,’ 33-4 
Tethra, 215-6 
Thingwall, 15 . 
Thor, 15, 26, 38-41; rowan 
sacred to, 256 
Thread, red, 256 
Threshold, the, 190, 198-202, 
204, 238 
Tinley rite, 229 
Tissington, Derbyshire, well- 
dressing at, 115-7 
Tiw, 38 
Togatl Bruidne dé Derga, 46 
Toledo, Council of, 95 
Totemism, 30, 142-3, 149, 
156, 273, 279, 283 
‘Touching for the king’s 
evil,’ 286—7 
Tours, Council of, 95 
Trees : 
alder, 122, 125 
apple, 23, 125, 135, 147, 
240-4 
ash, 119, 122-3, 131-2, I9I 
augury by, 177, 256, 300 
birch, 125 
bleeding of, 130-1 
curative, 120-1, 13I-2 
elder, 131, 133 
elm, 133-4 
Gaelic names taken from, 
126, 130 
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Trees ; 
hazel, 23, 36, 125, 128-30, 
133, 245, 269 
holly, 125 
human beings connected 
with, 135, 137 
magical, 47-8, 118-21 
mistletoe on, 132, 256% 
oak, 119, 122, 125-7, 132 
quicken or rowan, 108, 
127-8, 255-7, 300 
royal and tribal, 121-2 
sacred groves of, 123-7 
spirits inhabiting, 134—-5, 
214, 243 
sycamore, 258 
thorn, 122, 134-5 
willow, 125 
worship of, 96-7, 123-5, 
130-5, 243-4, 301 
yew, 118, 135 
Trent, R., 45 
Triads, 37, 49, 125, 130. 244 
Tribal life, 197-9 
blood-relationship in, 275 
symbols in, 22~3, 200, 204, 
206 


Tuatha Dé Danann, 26-7, 
30-1, 37, 49, 291 
identified with the fairies, 
39, 37, 271 


Uist, I. of, 45, 57, 82, 156, 221 
(and see Hebrides) 

Unseen World, the, 193, 214-6, 
222-4 


Valkyrie Maidens, 43 

Venus de Quinipilly, 98 
Voyage of Bran, 37, 215, 241 
Voyage of Maelduin, 48, 183 


Wade, 44-5; ‘ Wade’s 
Causey,’ 45 

‘Wakes,’ 216-8, 221-2 

Wales, god-names in, 32, 


35-6, 49 
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Wales, language and litera- 
ture of, 13-14, 16, 146-7, 
286 
the family in, 187-8, 194, 
205-7 
three calends of, 231 
‘Washers of the Ford,’ a 
banshee, 59-60 
Wassailing, 243-4 
Water demons, 87-8 
Water spirits, 10, 54-60, 77 
Well-worship, 70, 106-17 
Wells : 
circuiting of, 68-9, 70, 76-7, 
109 
connected with stone wor- 
ship, 68-70, 103, 106-8, 


113, 270 

connected with sun wor- 
ship, 69 

curative, 68-9, 77, 109-II, 
113-4 

divination by, 110-2, 115, 
258 

dressed with flowers, 115- 
7, 258 

fish in, 69, 77, 112-5, 129, 
131 

hazel trees connected with, 
128-9 


sacred, 108-13, 128, 134, 270 
women or nymphs of, 68-9, 
112 
Weyland the Smith, 44 
Wheel form, magical, 182-6 


Google 


Whinny-Moor dirge, 223 
Whistling, 262 

White Paternoster, the, 203 
White, History of Selborne, 


131 
‘Widdershins ’’ or left-hand- 
turn (Ir. tuaith bheal), 59, 
73-5 
Wierd, The, 46 
Wilde, Sir William, 161 
Wilde, Lady, 113, 179, 217, 


245 
Winds, the, 41-2, 262 
Winter festival, 227~—47 
Witches, powers ascribed to, 
29, 41-2, 165, 179, 258 
protection from, 255-7 
Witches’ brooms, 258 
Wizard’s tree, 256 
Woden, 15 (and note), 26, 
38-41, 66, 159 
Women, unlucky omens from, 
204, 261-2 
Wood-Martin, W. G., 218 
‘ Word-spell ’ (Sc. faeth fiada), 
the, 179 
Words, power of, 179, 263-4 
Worship, pagan, mental atti- 
tude expressed in, 9-11 
places of (Ir. neimid), 123-6 
the stone of Fal and, 271-2 
Wyvis, Ben, 52 


Yggdrasil, 47 
Yule, 231 (see Festivals) 
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Herbert (A. P.) 
MISLEADING CASES IN THE COMMON 
Law. With an Introduction by LorpD 
HEWART. 53. met. THE BOMBER 
Gipsy. 38. 6d. net. LIGHT ARTICLES 
ONLY. Illustrated. 6s. met. THE 
WHEREFORE AND THE WHy. ‘“‘ TINKER, 
TAaILoR ...” Each illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
net. THE SECRET BATTLE. 38. 6d. net. 


Hewlett (Maurice) 
THE LETTERS OF MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Hind (A. M.) 
A CATALOGUE OF REMBRANDT’s ETCH- 
INGS. Two Vols. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Wide Royal 8vo. £1 153. net. 


Holdsworth (W. 8.) 
A History oF ENGLISH Law. Nine 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. £1 5s. net each. 


Hudson (W. H.) 
ASHEPHERD’S Lirz. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 108. 6d. net. Also, unillustrated. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


Hutton (Edward) 
CiTIEs oF SICILY. Illustrated. ros. 6d. 
net. MILAN AND LOMBARDY. THE 
CITIES OF #ROMAGNA 


CANY. VENICE AND VENETIA. 'THE 
Cirigs OF SPAIN. NAPLES AND 
SOUTHERN ITaLy. Illustrated. Each, 
8s. 6d. net. A WAYFARER IN UNKNOWN 

- Tue Cirrges o- Umsria. 
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CouNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Rome. FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. Each illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Inge (W. R.), D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 


CHRISTIAN MysTIcisM. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 1899.) Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 78. 6d. net. 


Kipling (Rudyard) 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 246th Thou- 


sand. 

‘THE SEVEN SEAS. 180th Thousand. 
THE Five NATIONS. 143rd Thousand. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 111th Thou- 
sand. 

THE YEARS BETWEEN. 95th Thousand. 
Four Editions of these famous volumes 
of poems are now published, viz. -— 
Crown 8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 73. 6d. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes each 
book. Square Fcap. 8vo. 38. net each 
volume. 

A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—Verse. Feap. 
8v0. -Cloth, 6s. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. TWENTY POEMS 
FROM RUDYARD’ KIPLING. 458th 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 18. met. A 
CuoIce oF SoNncs. Second yey 
Feap. 8vo. as. net. 


Lamb (Charles and Mary) 


“THE COMPLETE Works. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. A New and Revised 
Edition in Six Volumes. With Frontis- 
pieces. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net each. 

The volumes are: I. MISCELLANEOUS 
Prosg. II. ELIA AND THE Last ESSAYS 
OF Exra. III. Books Fok CHILDREN. 
IV. PLAys AND Pogems. V. and VI. 
LETTERS. 

SELECTED LETTERS. Chosen and Edited 
by G. T. CLAPTON. Feap. 8v0. 33. 6d. 
net. 

THE CHARLES LAMB Day SBOoox. 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. net, 


Lankester (Sir Ray) - 


SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHAIR. SCIENCE 
FROM AN Easy CHAIR: Second Series. 
DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. GREAT 
AND SMALL ‘THINGS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. SECRETS OF 
EARTH AND SEA. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Lodge (Sir Oliver) 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE ( Twentieth Edi- 
tion). "THE SURVIVAL OF MAN (Seventh 
Edition). Each Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
RAYMOND (Thirteenth Edition). Demy 
8vo. 108. 6d. net. RAYMOND REVISED 


MEssSRS. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 5 
Crown 8vo, 6s. met. RELATIVITY | McDougall (William) 


(Fourth Edition). Fceap.8vo. 1s. net. 

Lucas (E. V.) 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 2 Vols. 
£r 1s. net. EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY, 
R.A. 2 Vols. £6 6s. net. VERMEER 
OF DELFT. ros. 6d. net. A WANDERER 
IN Roms. A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. LONDON 
REVISITED (Revised). A WANDERER IN 
Paris. A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. A 
WANDERER IN VENICE. Each 10s. 6d. net. 
A WANDERER AMONG PIcTuRES. 8s. 6d. 
net. E.V. Lucas’s LONDON. {1 net. 
INTRODUCING LONDON. INTRODUCING 
Paris. Each 2s. 6d. net. THE OPEN 
ROAD. 6s. net. Also, illustrated by CLAUDE 
A. SHEPPERSON, A.R.W.S. 10s. 6d. net. 
Also, India Paper. Leather, 73. 6d. net. 
THE Joy or Lirg. 6s. net. Leather 
Edition. 7s.6d.net. Also India Paper. 
Leather. 73. 6d. met. FIRESIDE AND 
SUNSHINE. CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 
Each 6s. net. THE GENTLEST ART. 6s. 6d. 
net. And THE SECOND Post. 6s. net. Also, 
together in one volume. 7s. 6d. net. HER 
INFINITE VARIETY. Goop COMPANY. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. OLD LAMPS 
FOR NEw. LOITERER'S HARVEST. 
CLoup AND SILVER. A BOSWELL oF 
BAGHDAD. *TwixT EAGLE AND Dove. 
‘THE PHANTOM JOURNAL. GIVING AND 
RECEIVING. LUCK OF THE YEAR. EN- 
COUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS. ZIGZAGS 
IN FRANCE. EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES. 
365 Days (AND ONE More). A FRONDED 
IsLk. Each 6s. net. URBANITIES. I\lus- 
trated by G. L. STAMPA. 55. net. You 
KNow Wuat PEropyg Arg. Illustrated 
by GEORGE Morrow. ss. net. THE 
SAME Star : A Comedy in Three Acts. 
38. 6d. net. LITTLE BOOKS ON GREAT 
Masters. Each 5s. net. ROVING EAST 
AND ROVING WEST. 53. net. PLAYTIME 
AND COMPANY. 78. 6d. net. ‘* THR 
Mors I Sze OF MEN .. .” 35. 6d. net. 
See also Dolls’ House (The Queen's) 
and Lamb (Charles), ; 

Lucas (E. V.) and Finck (Herman) 
TTWELVE SONGS FROM “ PLAYTIME AND 
Company.” Words by E. V. Lucas. 
Music by HERMAN Fincu, Royal 4to. 
78. 6d. net. 

Lynd (Robert) 

THE LITTLE ANGEL. 6s. net. THE 
GOLDFISH. 'THE PLEASURES OF IGNOR- 
ANCE. Each 5s. net. THE BLUE LION. 
THE PEAL OF BELLS. THE Money Box. 
THE ORANGE TREE. Each 3s. 6d. net. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PsYCHo- 
LoGY (Twenty-first Edition). 10s. 6d. 
net. NATIONAL WELFARE AND Na- 
TIONAL Decay. 6s. net. AN OUTLINE 
OF PSYCHOLOGY (Fourth Edition). 
10s. 6d. net. AN OUTLINE OF ABNOR- 
MAL PSYCHOLOSY. 15s. net. BODY 
AND MIND (Sixth Edition). 128. 6d. 
met. CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT OF 
Lire (Third Edition). 10s. 6d. net. 
ETHICS AND SOME MODERN WORLD 
PROBLEMS (Second Edition). 7s. 6d. net. 


Mackenzie (W. Mackay) 
THE MEDIZ-VAL CASTLE IN SCOTLAND. 
(The Rhind Lectures on Archeology. 
1925-6.) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

Mallet (Sir C. E.) 
A HIsTorRy OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OxrorD. In 3 vols. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. Eath £1 ts. net. 

Maxwell (Donald) 
THE ENCHANTED Roap. Iilustrated 
bythe AUTHOR. Feap.4to. £1 18. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice) 
THE BLUE BirD. 6s. net. Also, illus- 
trated by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON. ros. 6d. 
net. DEATH. 33. 6d. net. OUR ETER- 
NITY. 6s. net. THE UNKNOWN GUEST. 
6s. net. POEMS. 5s. met. 'THE WRACK 
OF THE STORM. 6s. net. 'THE MIRACLE 
OF ST. ANTHONY. 33. 6d. net. THE 
BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. 58. net. 
THE BETROTHAL. 68. net. MOUNTAIN 
PATHS. 6s. net. THE STORY OF TYLTYL. 
£1 18. net. THE GREAT SECRET. 7s. 6d. 
net. THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED and THR 
POWER OF THE DEAD. 78. 6d. net. MARY 
MAGDALENE. 238. net. 


Masefield (John) 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 8s. 6d. net. A 
SAILOR’s GARLAND. 6s. net and 3s. 6d. 
net. SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. 58. net. 

Methuen (Sir A.) 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSB 
137th Thousand. 
SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthol- 
ogy of English Lyrics. 19th Thousand, 
Each Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

Milne (A. A.) 
NoT THAT IT Matters. IF I May, 
THE SUNNY SIDE. THE RED Housg 
Mystery. ONCE A WEEK. THE HOLI- 
DAY ROUND. THE Day’s Play. Each 
3s. 6d. net. WHEN WE WERE VERY 
Younc. Sixteenth Edition. 169th 


Thousand. WINNIE-THE-POOH. Sixth 
Edition. gist Thousand. Now WE 
ARE SIX. Fourth Edition. 109th Thou- 
sand. Each illustrated by E. H. 
SHEPARD. 73.6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. 
net. FOR THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL. 
1s. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.) and Fraser-Simson (H.) 
FOURTEEN SONGS FROM ‘“‘ WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG.” Twelfth Edition. 
73. 6d. net. TEDDY BEAR AND OTHER 
SONGS FROM ‘“‘ WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YOuNG.” 7s. 6d. net. THE KING’S BREAK- 
FAST. Third Edition... 3s. 6d. net. 
Soncs FROM “ Now WE ARE SIX.” 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Words by 
A. A. MILNg. Music by H. FRASER- 
SIMSON. Decorations by E. H. SHEP- 
ARD. 

Montague (C. E.) 

DRAMATIC VALUES. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

Morton (H. V.) - 

THe HEART OF LONDON. 38. 6d. net. 
(Also illustrated, 7s. 6d. net.) THE 
SPELL OF LONDON. THE NIGHTS OF 
LonDON. Each 3s. 6d. net. THE 
LONDON YEAR. IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND. 
THe CALL OF ENGLAND. Each illu-- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 

Oman (Sir Charles) 

A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE 


MIDDLE AGBS, A.D. 378-1485. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. £1 16s. net. 


Oxenham (John) 
Bees IN AMBER. Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 
net. ALL’S WELL. THE KING’S HIGH- 
WAY. THE VISION SPLENDID. THE 
Fiery Cross. HIGH ALTARS. HEARTS 
CouraGeous. ALL CLEAR! Each 
Small Pott 8vo. Paper, 1s. 3d. net. 
Cloth, 2s. net. WINDS OF THE DAWN. 
as. net. 

Perry (W. J.) 
THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
Tue GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION. Each 
6s. net. THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
£1 1s. net. 


Petrie (Sir Flinders) 

A History oF EcypT. In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I. From THE IST TO THE XVITH 
Dynasty. 11th Edition, Revised. 12s. net. 
Vol. I]. THE XVIITH AND XVIIITH 
DYNASTIES. 7th Edition, Revised. gs. net. 
Vol. III. XIXtTH TO XXXTH DyNas- 
TIES. 3rd Edition, 12s. net. 

Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC 
DynasTy. By EDWYN BEVAN. 155. "et. 
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MEssrs. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
By J. G. MILNE. 3rd Edition, Revised. 
125. net. ; 

Vol. VI. EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 4th 


Edition. 10s. net. 

Ponsonby (Arthur), M.P. 
ENGLISH Diaries. {1 15. net. MORE 
ENGLISH DIARIES. 1258. 6d. net. SCOT- 
TISH AND IRISH DIARIES. 1058. 6d. net. 


Raleigh (Sir Walter) 
Te LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Edited by LaDy RALEIGH. ‘Two Vols. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. . 


Smith (C. Fox) 

SAILOR TowN Days. SgA SONGS AND 
BaLLaps. A Book oF Famous SHIPS. 
SHip ALLEY. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
Fut Sal. Illustrated. 55. net. 
TALES OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS. A SEA 
Cuest. Each 5s. net. ‘THE RETURN OF 
THE “‘ CuTTY SARK.” Illustrated. 33. 6d. 
net. A BOOKOFSHANTIES. 6s. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.) 
Tue Letters. Edited by Sir SIDNEY 


CoLvin. 4 Vols. “Feap. 8vo. Each 
6s. net. 

Surtees (R. 8.) 
HANDLEY Cross... Mr. SPONGE’S 


SPporRTING Tour. ASK MAMMA. MR. 
Facey ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. PLAIN OR 
RINGLETS ? HILLINGDON HALL. Each 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. met. JORROCKS’S 
JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. HAWBUCK 


Grancg. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
Taylor (A. E.) 
PLato: THE MAN AND His Work. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. £1 158. net. 


Tilden (William T.) 
THe ART OF LAWN TENNIS. SINGLES 
AND DOUBLES. THE TENNIS RACKET. 
Each, illustrated, 6s. net. THE COM- 
MON SENSE OF LAWN TENNIS. MATCH 
PLay AND THE SPIN OF THE BALL. 
Illustrated. 55. net. 

Tileston (Mary W.) 
Daity STRENGTH FOR DaILy NEEDS. 
3and Edition. 33.6d.net. India Paper. 
Leather, 6s. net. 

Trapp (Oswald Graf) 
Tue ARMOURY OF THE CASTLE OF CHUR- 
BURG. Translated by J. G. MANN. 
Richly illustrated. Royal 4to. Limited 
to 400 copies. £3 5s. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn) 
Mysticism (Eleventh Edition). 153. net. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 7 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
OF To-DAY (Sixth Edition). 7s. 6d. 
net. MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


97s. 6d. net. CONCERNING THE INNER 

Lift (Fourth Edition). 2s. net. 
Urwick (E. J.) 

THE SoctaL Goon. Demy 8vo. 


tos. 6d. net. 


Vardon (Harry) 
How To Pray GOLF. 
19th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 
A LittLe Book oF LIFE AND DEATH. 
23rd Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Wilde (Oscar) 
THE WORKS, 
net. 
I. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND 


Illustrated. 
58. net. 


In 17 Vols Each 6s. 6d. 


THE PorTRAIT OF Mr. W. H. II. THe 
Ducuess oF Papua. III. Pogms. IV. 
LaDy WHINDERMERE’S FAN. Vv. A 
Woman OF No IMPORTANCE. VI. AN 


IDEAL HuSBAND. VII. THE IMpPorR- 
TANCE OF BEING EARNEST. VIII. A 
Hovusg OF POMEGRANATES. IX, IN- 
TENTIONS. X. Dg PROFUNDIS AND 
Prison Letters. XI. Essays. XII. 
SALoME, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, and 
La SAINTE COURTISANE. XIII. A 
CRITICIN PALL MALL. XIV. SELECTED 
PROSE OF OSCAR WILDE. XV. ART AND 
DECORATION. XVI. FoR LOVE OF THE 
KING. (ss. net.) XVII. VERA, OR THE 
NIHILISTS. ; 


Williamson (G. C.) 


Tue Book OF FAMILLE Rosg. Richly 
Illustrated. Demy 4to. £8 8s. net. 


PART II. A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Antiquary’s Books 
Each, illustrated, Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. Craic and R. H. Case. 
Each, wide Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by J. H. W. Latnc. Each, pro- 
fusely illustrated, wide Royal 8vo. 153. 
net to £3 38. net. 
A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 


fhe Connoisseur’s Library 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8vo. £1 118. 6d. net each vol. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. FINE BOOKS. 
Gass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WORK. IVORIES. JEWELLERY. 
MEZZOTINTS. PORCELAIN. SEALS. 
MUSSULMAN PAINTING. 

English Life in English Literature 
General Editors: EILEEN POWER, 
M.A., D.Lit., and A. W. REED, M.A., 
D.Lit. Each, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

A series of source-books for students of 
history and of literature. 

The Faiths: VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPRESSION. Edited by L. P. JAcks, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D. Each, Crown 8vo, 
ss. net each volume. The first volumes 
are: THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC FAITH 
{7 A. LACEY); MODERNISM IN THE 
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ENGLISH CHURCH (P. GARDNER) ; THE 
FAITH AND PRACTICE OF THE QUAKERS 
(R. M. Jones); CONGREGATIONALISM 
(W. B. SELBIE); THE FAITH OF THE 
ROMAN CHURCH (C. C. MARTINDALB) ; 
Tue LIFE AND FAITH OF THE BAPTISTS 
(H. WHEELER ROBINSON) ; ‘THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES (JAMES MOFFATT) ; 
METHODISM (W. BARDSLEY BRASH) ; 
THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH (L.. ELLIOTT BINNS) ; 
THE UNITARIANS (HENRY GOW). 


AHistory of England in Seven Volumes 
Edited by Sir CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., 
M.P., M.A., F.S.A. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net each volume. 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST (Sir C. OMAN) ; ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS (H. W. C. 
Davigs); ENGLAND IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES (K. H. VICKERS) ; ENG- 
LAND UNDER THE Tupors (A. D. INNES) ; 
ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS (G. M. 
'TREVELYAN); ENGLAND UNDER THE 
HANOVERIANS (Sir C. GRANT ROBERT- 
SON) ; ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (Sir 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT). 


The Library of Devotion 
Handy editions of the great Devotional 
books, well edited. Small Pott 8ve. 
33. net and 38. 6d. net. 


Modern Masterpieces 
Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. each volume. 
Pocketable Editions of Works by 
HILarRE BELLOC, ARNOLD BENNETT, 


8 MEssrs. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


E. F. Benson, Georce A. BIRMINGHAM, 
ManryjoriE BEOWN, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
A. CLUTTON-BROcK, JOSEPH CONRAD, 
GB5ORGE GISSING, KENNETH GRAHAME, 
A. P. HERBERT, W. H. HuDSON, Rup- 
YARD KIPLING, E. V. KNOX, JACK 
Lonpon, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, 
Rosg MACAULAY, JOHN MASEFIELD, A. 
A. MILNE, ARTHUR MORRISON, EDEN 


Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 
Crown 8vo and Feap. 8vo. 

Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 
Feap. 8vo. 

Two series of cheap editions of popular 
books. 


Write for complete ksts. 


The Wayfarer Series of Books for 

Travellers 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. net each. Well 
illustrated and with maps. The vol- 
umes are -—Alsace, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, The Dolomites, Egypt, 
French Vineyards, Hungary, Ireland, 
The Loire, Portugal, Provence, The 
Seine, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Unfamiliar Japan, Unknown Tuscany, 
The West Indies. 

The Westminster Commentaries 
_Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net to 16s. net. 
Edited by W. Lock, D.D., and D. C. 
Simpson, D.D. 

The object of these commentaries is 

primarily to interpret the author’s mean- 

ing to the pregent generation, taking 

the English text in the Revised Version 
as their basis. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Illustrated and with Maps 


THE 65 VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE = 


BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
45. net. 

BERKSHIRE 45. net. 

BRITTANY 45. net. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 45. net. 

CAMBRIDGE AND COLLEGES 45. net. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 45. net. 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES 6s. net. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 53. net. 

CHESHIRE §5. net. 

CORNWALL 45. net. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 6s. net. 

DERBYSHIRE 43. net. 

DEVON 4s. net. 

DorskgT 6s. net. 

DuRHAM 6s. net. 

ENGLISH LAKES 6s. net. 

Essex 5s. net. 

FLORENCE 6s. net. 

FRENCH RIVIERA 6s. net. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 55. net. 

Gray’s INN AND LINCOLN’S INN 6s. net. 

HAMPSHIRE 45. net. 

HEREFORDSHIRE 43. 6d. net. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 45. net. 

IsLE oF MAN 6s. net. 

IsLE oF WIGHT 4s. net. 

KENT 6s. net. 

LANCASHIRE 6s. net. 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 53. net. 

LINCOLNSHIRE 6s. net. 

LONDON 5s. net. 

MALVERN COUNTRY 43. net. 


MIDDLESEX 4s. net. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 6s. net. 
NORFOLK 55. net. 

NORMANDY s5s. net. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 45. net. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 73. 6d. net. 
NorTH WALES 6s. net. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 6s. net. 
OXFORD AND COLLEGES 45. net. 
OXFORDSHIRE 43. net. 

PaRIs 6s. net. 

ROME 55. net. 

St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL 45. net. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 45. net. 
SHROPSHIRE 5§. net. 

SICILY 4s. net. 

SNOWDONIA 6s. net. 

SOMERSET 48. net. 

SouTH WALES 4s. net. 
STAFFORDSHIRE 5s. net. 

SUFFOLK 45. net. 

SURREY 5s. net. 

SUSSEX 4s. net. 

TEMPLE 45. net. 

VENICE 6s. net. 

WARWICKSHIRE 55. net. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 5S. net. 
WILTSHIRE 6s. nét. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 6s. net. 
YORKSHIRE East RIDING §53. nef. 
YORKSHIRE NorTH RIDING 4s. het. 
YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING 7s. 6d. net. 
YorxK 6s. net. 
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